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INDIAN EDUCATION 



l The Indian Educati on report studied the feasibility of establishing an 

■.Indian Academy in Micrhigan. It indicates that the present Michigan school 

systems are failing to! educate Indian children — 75% drd'p ou1i- -- and that- ,r • 

■' J ' ■ • ■• ' ,'«■•■ 

most organizational efforts are inadequate in' dealing with the real educa- 

tionai-soc1al--econom1c needs of the Indian comnum' ties . 

Two proposals are made to alleviate the situation. Pro^sal I recommends 
establishing an Indian-^Education Center at Central Michigan University which 
would meet thev needs of Indian students at the uni.versity level and would at 
the same, time disseminate information to the local 'community .and the state at . 
large on the nature of Indian Education in Michigan. .t\mong. its primary, duties , 
the center would be responsible for developing in-servic-? training programs for 
teachers and future teachers, for developing a curriculum in the study of • 
Native Americans, for helping to establish pilot ;programs^'using. suc^ curri- 
culum, for conducting research concerning the causes and/sol^tions to 
Indian drop-out rate, and for estabfishing job training programs. The .center\ 
vifould be staff edr with Indian, personnel and would be advised by a University ^ 
Advfsbry committee made up' of Indian parents and the Indian'-cqnimuni ty. 

Pro^posral II recormiends establ ishi ng an Indian-operated day School in the 
Detroit metropolitan area separate from the Detroit Rublic Schodl System. | It 
should start at the elementary leve] and offer ^ courses in Indi.ah history, ^ 
languages, arts and crafts, culture; singing and dancing, and religion . It 
should be planned and governed primarily by Indiansy UtiTiz'iffg. Indian teaching 
.piersonnel . • . ^' ■ 

■ : The' »^eport recommends some form of immediate' action and impleme.itation of 
t%;| proposals presented. ' • ^ . - /■ - . , , > 
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INDIAN EDUCATION STUDY 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study of the Indian Education Project begins with a "Summary 

' . . , r 

of Historical Findings" from the 1969 report made by a special U. S. 



Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 



1 ' 



1. POLICY FAlLUfZ 

The dominant policy of the Federal Government towards the 
American Indian has been "o ne of ct^ercive assimilation. The 
policy has resulted in ; 

The destrucHon and disorganizatioh.o? Indian c 
and individuals. . ^ 

* ■ ■ ■■ ■- • * \ : . 

B. A desperate^ severe and si^lf'-perpetrating cycle of poverty 
for most Incfiahs, 

C. The growth of a large, ineffective/ and self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy which, retards the eHminaiion of Indian , " 

.^poverty. , 



0>V 



D. waste of Federal appropriations, 
ir. NAT!0;NAL AniTUDES 



The cpercive assi*rriliation polic y has had a strong negativ e 
in^^iuence on national attitudes.^ it has fesulted in ; 

A. A nation that is massiv'ely uninformed and misinformed 
about the American Indian, and his past and present. 



; S w Res, 80; 91st Congress, Isf Session, 1969, Indian Educa- v 
ti on:" A National frd - A NcHona! Challengg, p. 21 This • 
report is on file in the Office of Instruction a Central 
Michigan University. ' 



I 
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B. Pr^fudice, racial intolerance, ond discrimination towards 
Indian^.fdr more widespread and serious than generally 
recognized. ; * ' 

ED*UCAT!ON FAILURE ' 

The coercive assimilation policy has had disastrous effects 
ort the education of Indian children. It has resulted in: j., 

A. The classroom and the schol^l becorrJng a kind of battie- 
gfeS^nd where the Indian child attempts to protect his 
^ntegrity^and identity as an individual by defeating the 
purposes of the school • 

B* Schciols which fail to understand or adapt to, and in 
. fact oft6n denigrate, cultural differences* 

C . Schools which blame their own failures on the Indian 
student and reinforce his defensiveness. 

D. Schools which fail to recognize the importance and 
validity of the Indian community. The community and 
child retaliate bj^ treating^the.school as an alien insti- 
tution, f V • 

E. A dismal record of absenteeism, drop-outs^ negative 
self-irnage, IcrW achievemenf, and, Liltimately, academic 

\failure for many Indian children. 

F. ^ A perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which undermines. 
; the success of all other Federal programs. 

CAUSES THE POLICY FAILURE \ 'i^ ^ 

The' coercive assimilat ion policy has two primary historical 
roots: , ' / 'V / ' , ^ ./ . , 

A. X continuous desire to exploit/ and expropriate,. Indian 
land and physical .resources. v-*^ 

B. A self-r^ghtebus intolerancie of-tribal-cp and - 
cultural differences. ' ; 



In the confext of fhe issues raised in rhis report, the state of . 

. /■ 

Michigan is interested in viewing the Indian need in Michigan and in 
re^valu'ating'its responsibility to Indian people. Michigan is one of the 

few states that has taken upon itself full responsibility for the education 

^ . , . • . • 

of its Indian people (l^blic\Act ^^lo. 95, 73rd Congress, Senate 2152/ 
Approved February 19, 1934) This raises the question of whether or not 
Michigan's educational institutions are able to do an adequate fob of 
educating Indian children. In a quick overview of these educational 
institutions, we find a v9riety of educati^^Tal organizations. They range 
ffom Headstart programs to elementary schools, high schoob, colleges, 
and vocational operations. On each of these levels q nOmber of re- 
sponsible administrators exist who are concerned about their effective- : 
ness arid efficiency in meeting the growing needs of Indians. 

Many Indian people in Michigan have stated that 60 - 80% of 
the Indiaachildren in the state do not finish high school. In an effort 
to counteract this drop-out rate, severdT membeps of the faculty and ^taff. 
of Central Michigan University initiated plans for establishing a residential 
Indian^ Academy sponsored by Central Michigan University, An Indijon 
Academy 'Committee was formed to initiate and implement procedures. 
The members of this Committee include: 



j Charles WesHe^ chairman , ... • 
, Rupeil* Koenihger ■ 

Leonard Lieberman - 
J Kafherine Ux ; . 
Richard Kirchner 
' Ernesf* Minelli . 

V ' Charles House ^ ^ 

Mary Rase h 
" - James Pego 

A legisjal-ive apprb^rration of $20,000 made possible d feasibi Ijty study 
of the Jndidn Academy prpposal during the summer of I972, (An analysis 
of th(^^ Indian Academy Prospectus is contained in Appendix A,) 

Jhe Academy idea is perhaps best doc umented in Michigan 
Academy of the Indian Nations^ A Prospectus, ond' in A Proposol- to 
Establish the Feasibi lity,.of a Michigan Indian Academy ^* These 
documents contain four significant expectations implicit in th^ feasibility 
study. The first of these is probably the most basic, 

1. There is a sincere interest dt Central Michigan University to 
initiate help for Indian youth.through an educational pro- 
gram.- v. , 

2. The Academy Committee at Central Michigan University 
favored a study of the feasibility of an Indian residential 
academy, 




*Both of these documents are orr fiTe'ln the Office of Instruction 
and Research^ Certtraj Michigan University-. 
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' ' 3, It was hoped fhat the project could gain the full acceptance 
of^the Indian community, 
4, The key method would involve the hirir on 

to direct the study. 
At this point, it is important to suggest d means to achieve educa- 
tional objectives with American Indjans, , Of course, there is more tharl 
one good way. But in respect to the background which-.belongs uniquely 
to the Indian, I submit that the planning, deslgr. Implementation, and 
evaluation of educational programs must have responsible Indian parti- 
cipation on all levels. This is in keeping with the right of free choice 
and self d^teYmination. It also speaks to the development of utilization 
of Indldn/skillsr '■. " ■ " ' .1^. .. ' - ;-v'^' ''^^ 




PART ONE 
MICHIGAN INDIANS: A PERSPECTIVE ■ 

OUTLINE OF INDIA N ED U CATION PROJECT 

— —.1- ■ ■ — ■ — - II - . I , ■ . - - ■ , - ' 

... ■ , • , i • , ^ , ■ 'ty , 

At the inception of ^his study, fhe following 'overview and out-, 
line of the project was established. The statement of objective^ may be 
used as. partial criteria to determine the extent to which the project was 
successful . 

Objectives : . 

c 1. To heip alleviate needs related to the ecjucation of Indians; 

2. To strengthen existing efforts of other institutions attempting 
to meet needs; 

3. To initiate a program that will maximize Indian participation; 




4. To help develop viable ways to design and evaluate Indian 

... ■ ^ 

. programs. 



Activities Relating fo Objectives ; - 

1. Talk to Indian individuals to solicit their experiences and 
knowledge regarding Indian need and to obtain their opinions 
about priority of need. 

2. Talk to heads cf Indian orpn ' - obtain a list of Indian 
projects, and their purposes ions. Obtain their en- 
^c>rsement of Central Michigan University's efforts. 

3. Identify Indian people who could assume responsibility iri' 
\carrying out whatever program evolves. 

4. Explore the resources of key organizations like the Bureau . . 
of Indian Affairs, Michigan Department of Education, 
Universities and Colleges, and the Legislature. 

5. Assess the limitations of such key prgdnizations to respond 
to Indian programs. 

?r 6. Establish an Indian advisory group to plan, design^v.qnd 

initiate a program which could help meet the need thdt has 
been identified. - - v I* ^ ^ 

7. Hold meetings with appropriate people. to facilitate maximum 
use of existing resources and to develop broader support for 
the proposed program. ' . ' . 



Areas of Significdnt Indian Populatipn and Action; 

1. Reservation areas, . ; " 
.., 2/ Lansing area, £ ^ „ . 

3. /Detroit area> ' 

4. Nbrtf^west area (Peshawbest "^'^^v/n, Charlevoix, Traverse 
City, etc .) ar. 

5. Other small scattered communities (Flint, Saginaw, etc*i) 
Pertirtent Facts 'Xliput Each Area: 



, Reservation 



Lansing 



J."" A FederaKarea where the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is operative, \ 

2. Specific facts are availabje on land status^, 

3. ^ Populciti on figures and other demographic 

data are available, 

4. Areqjs rural and isolated, 

5. Johnson O'Malley Funds (Federo} Education 
help) are available for these communities, 
"and'' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ,■ V • ■ V 

6. The estimated total, population for four re- 
servations Is 1,200. . . 

1. Location of State Indian Affairs Commifsioh^ 



2. Lotatjon of Michigan Department of ^fluca- 



3, A majorify of the Deporfmenf of EducaHon's 

- - - Indian Ad Hoc EducafJpnal Commiftee r^^^^ 

/ sides In area, - : r 

I 4. An off-reseivation communify^.^ . 

5, Demographic lie and populqHon figures 

■ are m ml ma L . . 

Defroif 1. Urban area, " \ 

: 2: 9,000 - 12,000 Indians possible;^ " 

3. Perhaps 50% of Indian population is of 

^ ■ ^'^ ■ .... ■ . ■ 

/ Canadian ciHzenshipj, 

4. Af ledsf ^wo kno^^Tl Indian or^ahizaflons/ 
are in Detroit, and • 

5 , u/ There are organ! zatibna l and fund^tjg 
problems. " 
Northwest Area 1, Has not been involved in state matters, 
2. Isolated, small, powerless communiHes, 
- ^ 3. \ Not a reservation area, 

4. Housing Is a crucial need, 

5, Over-saturated with survey, projects, and ^ 



'lS\ Natural leaders infloence local pr6gress. 



Central Michigan University's Possible Ro|e: \^ i 

1 . Develop its relations with tj^ 
. 2,_. Help to^^ 

; need; '■■ . ■■^■\'-\'---'''''7:'-yr^ 
3. Help develop a better route of acce$s]to'educ^^ 

tuhrties for the Indians of Michiggri;^^^^^ 
4/ Make its facilities and techno!^^^ toward the a 

development of Indian Education concern; 

5. Establish and> maintain a warm and humane clitViate where 

■ . V ■ ■ • ■ . ^ ; \ 

educational concerns can be fostefed and grown; and 

■■ ■ ' ' , '■ ■ , "j ■ •, .■ 

6. Work toward establishing permanent [status for Indian input, 
t not a token effort I - b. 

Initial Steps ; ^ ' ^ I 

Talk to key Individuals and organizations in each . of the four 
areas. Record/the need, and identify responsible Indian 
^ people who woi^ld serve on an advisory board'. 

2. Obtaid all data related to Indian education from the Bureab 
of Indjan Affair$ and the Michf^an Departmerit of Education. 
Critique is to be presented to the Indian Advisory Group. 

3> Inte rvie w peopl e from the above orgqnLzQlJjQr 



a synopsis of these interviews to be presented io the Indian 

^' ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ v-v:' • ■; ■ 
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4. Call an Indian group meeting from the four areas • This -c?^^^ 
^V'ou Id include the responsible Indian people who have been : \.. 

V identified above and other Indians who want to be part;pf^ ' "i 
this effort. 

5. Findings would be presented to sOeh a group. They would.be 
requested to help sel ect the areas where a progra ^ 
evolve/^-and be qsked to indicate a preferenc|9 of possible f 

^^^--1^ ' programs and areas. 

OVERVIEWS , ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - ' . 

• Two overviews are n^essqry before one^an begin to understand 
the Michigan Indian situation. One is ah hisforicALperspective ^ 
is nicely^done by former director of the /Vlichigan Indian Affairs Com> 
rriission^ JHerm^ His statement/ called EXPJl.OltATI ON TO 

C:ONGERN / inclu^^ Indians, ari over- 

view of the reservation situation/ the need 

legislation^ and Federal-Indian relationships. (See Appendix B) 

' the other overview is a demographic overview . This is perhaps 
best illustrated in a report to the Governor's Commission on Indian 




■c 



Affair4)A STUDY OF THE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF MICHIGAN 



IN PI ANS pub M sh ed by Touc he, Ito ss . and Co mpony ^ 1 971 » * A synopsis 
•/^fsi"his report has been developed which highlights the educational con- 

cern ot:-A(^higan. (See Appendix G.) Two other reports available for ' 
- reyiev/ c one ern^ -Iq dign demograph ic s i nc lude REPORT OF THE MiG H I - 
GAN INTERIM ACTION COMMITTEE ON INDIAN PROBLLvw u,.d 
, SCHOOL RACIAL ETHNIC CENSUS , 1969--70. (See Appendix ;D.) A 
- jpertinent faet available from the 1970 census is that there are 16^854 
Indians in Michigarv^^ The= figures qre presented ori^ a 
breakdown and'^have been conveniently located ^>n a map of the counties 
iri the state r^^"^ 

Student Financial Assistance Services of Michigan*^ State Department of ^ 
Education, It is a list of Indion students from their 1971 lltli Grade 
American Indian. Survey ,** A final overview which has been developed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs describes the historicql grid demographic 
aspects of the vqrjous Michigan reservations. (See Appendix E.) 



. * The complete Study is on file in the Office of Instruction and 
-Research, CenlraTMic hi ganr University. 

*'^Th0s^^diSc4Jments are file in the Office of Instruction and 
Research, ^^8qtra I Michigan University. 



AREAS OF STUDY ^ ^ 

_ : Iri the beginning/ jf >A«3s assumed resen^aHpn ;communify . 

(mvolving the four reservations) wa(^ nr community .. 

It mads sense from that point of view to favor considet ^^ble help to the. 
reservation community. Yet jDrelimi-yiary inveistigat|^^ djsclosed the 
fact that Detroit^had by far the greatest num^ Indians. It should 

' be ^tated af this point that thfe Michigan Indiqr^^ 
scattered. Two trips were made in early summer to explore the need in 
other oredsV One trip touched the tpV/ns of CforleVoix,. Traverse City 
and Peshawbestowri /which will be^^ the Nolrthwest Michigan 

>area. The other trip was madelo Grand Rapids where an estimated 800 

Indians reside/ / - . " ' ' 

'The procedure; of /det^^^ have priority in 

^this study involved sorpfe careful and sensitive exploration into these T^^^^ v 
areas with Indian people. Three questions were [Doseil in ^t^ 
meetings and discussions with Indian people: 1) What is the educational 
need in your area? 2) VVhat Is the progr^ that will b(§jst meet thatX; ' J 
need? 3) Are the lndian/peopleS^filling to commit themselves per-- \ 
sonally to insure !;he/success of the venture? In addition to having / [ 
these/c^uestions answered, there was an effort to solicit .endorsement*; of 
tWpmf ec t-f rom^e4miion-^ 



Detroit 

• \n Dl^troit, preliminary visi. two Indian oryuriiza- 

tiohs^ 1) The North i^merican jndia^ Associd and 2) 

AmeriQqn:lnd|d raised, 
the response was quick and to the point. The people are highly committed 
to better education for their- children. When the question of program, was 



presented, the idea of having qn all-Indian school was broy^ and 
quickly endorsed. : On the question of commitment, AID pledged a work- 
ing committee tp get things started and the NAIAD gave a written en- 
dorsement to the project. Further developments in this area are detailed 
in the "Detroit Study'^ by Joann Morris who directed this particular 
portion of the project. (See Section il) . - 

The Reserva tions 

(?; The reservations; endorsed the proj^ one of the regular 

inter-tribal meetings. Each reservation hadvdl ready made efforts to de- . 
fine the educational need through the establishment and developrheht of 
an education committee, developed to channel ail educafionolyefforts/ 
These committees are important in the administration of federal Johnson 
O'Mo.! ley funds on reservations.* r-^' " ' 



^Copies of Johnson. G'Ma I ley documents are on file in the, Office 
pf llnstruction and l^iesearch. Central Michigan University. \ 



Northwest Are a / 

In thne Northwest area, tjiough the communit!es are very 

scattered, visits were made to several Indian homes and a sense 

• ,■.■/„■ 

/. ' ■ - ■■• . 

of need,, if not a very definitive list of needs, was developed. 

The families are very isolated from each other. Local county 
and town politics leqVe thp Indian families pov/erless. EveYi 
when federal mone/ is Identified, loca I- control oyer it hi n^ers 
its accei^sibi!5ty. The people w< 2 very interested 19 " 
things better for the'kids," but because of fi;iequent studies, - - 
experiments; and somewhat negative experience .with a gents ^of 
change^ they were for the most part suspicious of any new effort. 
One resident of Peshawbestown cited the fact that some people 
bent on changing things in the local community. came in, stirred 
up things in the community, exerted power tactics, and depart- 
ed as soon qs their fiinds for the studies were depleted. This left 
the local Indian community suffering from the backlash of the 
change efforts.^ 

Despite thfese very negntive experiences, a smal I group of . 
Indians from that area developed their own plan to meet Indian . 
educational need.. SlfKe they had fittle hope to develop ade- 



quote change strategies in t^heff local schooS systefn^> ^h^ir ideal 
was^ta'^eriously considepa summer I nstitute^^ which cogld 

speak to Indian identity and encourage Indian children to stay in 

Scliool. ■/■ . 

Tony Genia, an, indiqn who was born in this Northwest area, 
served as q valuable informant and guide when this study trip was 
made. Mr* Genia^ w^ staff of The University 

of Michigan, Admissions Department, spearheaded an effort to * 
make the cafrip q reality for the state of Michigan arTd its 

Jndian youth.' One of the documents included in the files for 
this report is The Native American "Achievement Motivation 
Experience. It is a worthy dbpument, Mr.- ($enia is hopeful for 
funding by the summer of 1973. 
Grand Rapids^ V ^ ' , 

' In the Grand Rapijds, area, Indian had needs very simi la 
to those faced by Indians in Detroit. The interview was held 
with Mr. Chester Eagliemdh, Counci I Chairman, and with the 

...Education Committee. After consulting pbout the program most 
appropriate t6 meet stated heeds, the^ decision to establish (an 
Indign Gfeot^r in Grand Rapids was reached. A few people^ in- 
c luding Mr. Eagleman, were very dedicated'to that purpose; 



^Following IS a.resunhe of the Indian situation in Grand Rapids 
covering communifyHndian. retations, the organization in- v 
(voWemenf required, to meet needs, and the established plan of 



action. 




Indian VieSvs of Gommunity Attitudes 
(developed from personal interviews)- 



1. Indians don" t exist. ' . ' ' 

2. They exist, but are not enough to care about. 
3; They're too dispersed geographically for d program, V 
4* i Tribal differences make it impossibfe fo organize Jjjdftins. 

5. Out of many churches, only; a few worK ^w^ 

6. There is no picture of the erriployment probic 

7. There are 800 Indians in Grand Rapidi^, 

8. / There is only ^oken Indian pdrticipaJ;ion in community affairs. 
;9. There is a constoni influx of Indians/ ■ *^ 

10. In addition to the^generdl problem of being poor, Indians ; 

have added compl5c9tiohs bpcquse they're Indian.- 
'\s V ■ ■ ' - "^ \ ■ . ' . ■■■'v" ' , , 

Indian Desire for O rganizational Involvement ■ ®- . 

1 .. Get p'eople together Wta Ik about a center. . "* 

2. Encourage the cc^munity to supply funds and -faciliti^ 

3. \; Plan;5 must come* from the people themselves. \ 

4. Much staff time nnd' effort will be necessary to implement; - 
plans, ^ " . , . 

,S. Organizing the'pedple* and setting up the Center Will be q 
'V \ ;•■ major--tas}<V" ' , .•■ ^- ' ' ■■ ' . - ^ 

6. A fiscal system and a representative system will be a; major 
"'effort.' : " , . 

7. EducdtiVe-efforts about the Center to agencies will be 1mpor- 
tant. ■■ ' ■ ■ .. ■ ■ . - 

8. Educative efforts about Indians also wiy be very important. 

9. A projected plan for the future rhust develop*. 

plan of Action ' 



1. Organize the Indian people 

2. Create an Indian centero ',^ w> 



3. Make the Center a viable service and fraternal organization. 

4. Encourage self-help among the Indian people. 

5. Encourage constructive relationships with the larger com- 
munity. 

6- Encourage the developmeni of modern-day concerns into 
constructive projects. . 

7. Develop relevant demographic data. ' 

8. Develop Indian participation in the project. 

9. Encourage families and individuals to relate to the Center'; 



Mt. Pleasa.pt* 

The Mt. pleasant area, which became one of the two key 
areas selected for this project, is worthy on many counts. It is 
different from the Detroit area in that it relates to one of the 
state reservations. The needs of the people, listed in their - . 
Johnson 0*Mall^ p'ian, are very similar^to the^document sub- 
mitted by the education commirrc^es of the other reservations* 
A unique problem exists in that, ahthough the people are inter- 
ested in education as are the: people at Central Michilgan Univer*- 
sity, and altholigh a mere four miles separate the two communities 
very little had been done to link these commuhiMes together in 
a common education effort. Polarization had set in. The 



*AI I material pertaining to Indians in the Mt. Pleasant area is' 
on fHe in the Office of Instruction and Research, Central 
Michigan University. v 



, Indio^) people cited many examples of discriminaHng relaHon- 
ships and practices, not oniy in education, but also iWsyprious 
business establishments in the general Mt. Pleasant community. 

The educational needs of the Indian, community as a part of , 
the larger community were many, but the Tribal effort for a 
program was concentrated on tribal affairs and developmental 
projects. The setting provided ah ideal situation where a number 
of key issues could be raised that might have a bearing on change 
strategies for other universities as welt as ofrher reservations in 
their cpncem for higher education. Central Michigan Univer- 
sity may be seen as a model system attempting to meet changing 
commanity needs. The School of Education at the University 
and the Mt. Pleasant High School System could link their efforts 
to upgrade their effectiveness in meeting Indian needs. ( There 
ore mpny ways 'to accomplish the goals of this project. 
Other Areas \^ ^ ^ 

The areas discussed are very inter-related in their purposes 
and functions, but each area"" functions quite autonomously. PerhdfSs the 
best way to review the toto! picture is to look at the many organizations 
that have been establ|sh($d.\ (See Appendix E for a complete list of 
Indian organizations in Michigan.) , The Variety of different organiza- 



tiqns indicates that there are many differences among the Indian people 
which bear upon their ability to respond positively to programs. The 
reservations, for instdnce, in their pursuit of progre$sive programs must 
constantly be OvJare of their relationship to the federal government. Any 
litigation br federal program that in effect leads toward the termination 
of federal responsibility to reservations must be seriously questioned. 
The reservations have a great responsibility to develop and utilize the 
.remaining lend base, and to administer increasmgly complex federal 
programs to mefet the changing and growing needs of the Indian people* 
The federal education fund (Johnsbn O'Malley) must be administered 
through the reservations, so normally the use of this money is restricted 
to reservation communities. 

■ " ' ■ , 4- 

The off-reservation Indian communities, on the other Hpnd^r are 
not so pressured by their relationship to the federal government because 
they are not oh federal land and o^enerally are not recognized by the , ^ 
federal government as Indian commOnities. Most non-reservation Indians, 
however, have a personal stake in whether or not reservations can surr . 
Vive, and on whafN^asis, since most Indian^'individuals are merhbers of 
federally rec'ognized^bal lands* The basic issue for all Indians, there- 
fore, relates to what wrj^l be^pne^wrth the remaining land bpse. But 
the preoccupation of many organizations, especially non-re$ervation, is 

■ ; ■ ;■. - -I 



.. to achieve ofher legiHrnation in order to receive federal, state, and 
■'",' ^oc'al funds to carry out their programs. 



ERIC 
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PART TWO 
PROBLEMS OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

PRIORITIES ' 

Priorities for the Indian Educgtiph Pro jecf, based on ihe docu- 
mental facts from key Indian areas, were established in the following 
-order:, -.^ -y"'-'' . :r. ■ , 

!• Central Michigan University and the. Sdginqw-Chippewa R 
p servation relationship, 

2. Detroit's Indian School idea, 
i 3, Qrand Rapids and its need for community organizotiori, 
I '"4,, the Northwest area with i>ts motivational camp, and 
* I 5, the Upper Peninsula Reservations with their Johnson 
} - O'Mal ley programs. 

Only the first two priorities were studted to any degree. The "Detroit 
Study" by Joanh Morris is included as a complete study Fn itself. The 
remainder of this report speaks to Central Michigan University and its 



relationship to the Indian community. - . 

The problem under focus is easily stated. Too mony Indian 
"cbildrerl drop out of school before they have achieved; 

on adequate educational' level to qualify for good jobs, 
adequate skills to compete in today^s world, and 
sufficient preparation for higher educdtidn. 
ROOTS OF THE P8PBLEM /'r 
- 1. Poverty: inadequate income, bad housing, poor diet, 

Ci • .... " ' ' ■ 

insufficient clothing, frequent sickness, edrly death/ 
- 2. Federal Relations: paternalism, inconsistent policies and 
practices, arbitrary termination goaJs, vague federal-state 
relations, ineffective ajdministration. ' ^ 

3. History: .memories of losing the land.base, various types of 
racism, long years of forced .welfare dependency/ victims of 
' corrupt and "unscrupulous business-deals, ^conflict with 

•regulations regarding natural resources, victims of the stereo 
\ type of b^ing lazy, dirty, cirunken and incompetent. 
Education: lack* of brienlation for teqcfers, poof ^^?^^t^ 
(especial ly 'regarding A inappropriate 
. ' counseli^^g rtsthods. ::r Active utilization of Indian educq- 
- ' tibn mone^, arid corflicrfTig peer pressures. 



AAA J OR ISSUES 

In this gjiofefct, the six crucial Issues which emerged were; 

' 1. Responsible utilization of resources, 

\ 2. --Self-determination, ^ . | 

' ' '. ■ ** i 

3. Consideration of an lndi,an school, i 
4* Viable alternatives to an Indian school, • j 

5i Immediate vs. incr^mental.action, and | 
6. Preparing the nonT-|ndi|an for change^ j 
1 , Responsible Utilization of Resources ' j 

The $20,000 state appropriation meanf many things to the Indian 
people." it meant the chance for Indians to determine their ovyn needs 
and the possibility of initiating their own programs. It mednt fhat an . 
Indian staff could play the key role in the administration and design 
of this project ft'meant a cooperxstive and supportive relationship 
with Central Michigan University, it allowed for proper monitoi^ng 
and control of, the funds while, at the same time, doing sofH^ solid 
work that needed to be done. It provided a learning experience for 
the various Indian people who. took port in the project. It stimulated 
lo<:al people to develop their own programs. In relation to the gener- 
f al objective of th^ program, it resulted in the discoyefy of niany 
possible options fpr-mesting the problem of the Indian drop'-'Out. 



Self-Defetminafion 

Self-deferminaHon, or fhe chance for Indians fo defermine pro-r 
grams for fhemselves^ was first provided when ar^a selecfion was 
made. Secondly, fhe formaHon and unlizaHon of fhe Indian, advisory 
^commiftee af both Central Michigan University and Detroit was an- 
other way of insuring Indian input. Finally, the all-Indian staff 
made key contributions. " .p ^ > 

Consideration of an" Indian School 

H is important to note that the consideration of an all Indian 
school in Detrolfis similar to what was originally intended by the 
Central Michigan University Academy committee. But there is where 
the similarity ends. The idea of an Indian school comes from the 
Indians in Detroit. The feasibility study that was developed speaks 
directly to a viable way of eliminating the high Indian drop-out 
raj-e in that city. Such a school could demonstrate methods of keep- 
ing Indian children in school. In addition to the area srtudy, trips to 
all Indian schools in VVyorning, Monirrnd and Wisconsin were made to 
ieam more about ^thetr function and structure which migrit have some 
bearing on the smblishment of sirrh a school in Detroit. Purser de- 
tails are outlined in the Detroit study. 



AN ALTERNATIVE TO AN INDIAN SCHOOL 

Change at Central Michigan Unive rsify ' 

J- — ~ . 

^ Questions need to be asked present school systems gs to-whether 
or not change within these systems c^uld contfibute to the relevant educa 
tion of Indfans^Eor exomple, if the factors of teacher-student incompat- 
ibility and poor textbooks are listed as key reasons for lack of student 
interest in school, the question is whether educati6nal systems will be 
open to change strategies which will alleviate tfit^se factors within the ' 
present structure. An example of pne of ihese educational sysfertis is, 
Central Michigan University. Central Michigan University concentrates 
on college-age students; the appropriate question is; what does Central^ 
have to do wit:i -^ns drop-out rata in high schools? 

\Other csr^scts of the situation invr/ v^rig Central Michigan Univer- 
sity and the lnc::xn community rreed to br: out at this point. 
Question-^ '^^^^ re t sxtent of i-^ /olvememt cf fne reservation community 
the Mt. ^ieGscn- ?uaHc School System anc Central Michigan U^^Wersity 
in developing :rr-:ir^er^ 1 1 educationaf rtxsn Tor Indians in the community 
must be raised. not ore the roles of rrre^ organizations in respect tp 
theiriTiormal fLTicr:T:ons and to the united affrrt to establish a ^more viable 
Indian prog rarr? in a closer look at Central Michigan University, it 



-ml^^he helpful to study If as a bureaucracy. Perhaps if we reviewed 



fhe characferjsHcs of a bureaucracy we could begin to charf some 
strategies for change^. A pdper developed to illustrate such a review 
follows:^ 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY: A BUREAUCRACY IN CHANGE 
Change ca;i occur on at least two levels of operation in Central 
Michigan University. 

1. The administrative level, where new alignments of tasks, 
functions) and funding can take place^ . ./ 

2. The department level where academic priorities and teach- 
. ing processes are developed. 

organizaVion 

Theory : / 

Sociologist ^-42x Weber has outlined the following character-- 
^ istics of a bureaucracy: 1) large size, 2) specialization of 
work, 3) hierorchal authority structure, 4) ru!es and regu- 
/Idtions tc govern operatinVi^a., 5) cin emphasis on personal ^ ^ ; 
detachmen}-, end 6) emp;^/^ent based on technicar qualifi- 
cations . James Thompsa? ssugg^ts that bureaucracy focuses 
' on staffing anif structum as a m^ns of handling clients and 
disposing of cases. ^ The..^^ltimafe criterion is efficiency maxi- 



\ 



^ Larry Martin, 1972 

James Thompson^ Organizations in Action (Ne^York: 
McGraw Hill, 1967): 



mized by defining offices according to jurisdiction 
and place In cj hierarchy, appointing experts to 
offices, estaBlishIng rules for categories of action, 
categorizing cases or clients, and therijnoti voting 
proper performance of exper^ officio Is by providing 
salaries and patterns for career advancement. 
Bureaucracy is a closed-system strategy that attempts 
to answer all things completely and to have ultimate./ r 
control over everything. An open-^systism strptegy, 
on the other hcnd, normally considers the possible 
occurrence of o number of other influences or vari- 
ables whlchr a bureaucracy cannot assimilate, con- 
trol or predifct. It is this possibility that motiVdtes. - 
the organization to be prepared for surprise/innova- 
tion, and the intrusion of uhcertdlnty. The organlza- 
' t: on then must develop processes for searchf^ng and 
learning as welt as deciding. 

I would now !lke to suggest the Central Michigan 
University is a, bureaucracy with c definite need to 
employ open-system ^strategies to meet innovation 
and change on all levels. It Is, thenrefcrS;^ re- 
presentative of large universities rn gersernl. 

Power Centers: 



The power centers for the Unive—t^^ty inclixde^ 
the various departments which ^e Inx^zdved in de- 
cision making, and which can adminiTusr theciosed- 
system strategy of administration listB;r:inbove, or - 
can initiate change strategies accord::ntg to depart- 
mental needs and operatlons^^. 

The power centers must also involve the qd-- 
ministratlve system which handles the management, 
development, recomrnendations and fqndihg of 
specialties. These include the crordintirion pf 
various areas of school concern^ "financial manage- 
ment;,_operations and maintenance, instrtictionai 
activities^ vocational and adult education, speciial 
education/ and personnel services and research. 



X. 



Finally, the power centers must include the Presi- 
dent. He has a coordinative end leadership role to ful- 
fill in the total organization ond in the political, struc- 
tural, and organizational concerns that affect fhe system. 

Role Assignments and Conflicts; 



/■ 



The President is given the, role of leader and co- 
ordinator of the whole system. U\s main conflict lies 
between running an efficient orgonization (maximizing) 

nnd attempting to meet the changing needs of the com- 
munity (satisfying). The' Administrator is given the role 
of developing quality decision-making that corhplements 
the framework of the system. His main conflict occuris 
when sorriOthing happens beyond his competency or 
specialty, or when things are not compatible to the 
system. The Department Head is given the controj and 
de^e^^opm^ent of his department. His main conflict 
might be his middle status: he is not in top administra-- 
tjve office, nor can he speak entirely from the view- 
point of faculty and students. He senses need, but 
must live .within a limited budget. The Teocher is 
given Vhe job of teaching students. Co7vFfic*'s arise 
wnen proper orientation is not given, when there is 
little or no support for innovation and dev^elopmenf/ 
wben facilities are below standards, and v^en the num- 
ber of students hinders effectiveness. The St udent is 

^ given the position of learner or the purpose of the whole 
system. His main conflict woald occur. In his effort . 
to satisfactorily combine pisrsona I life with school 
life into a meaningful experience. The Parent is 
given the rofe of provider of cultural strengtRs which 
will be useful in the education process. His main 
conflict occurs when the school ignores him, takes 
Kim for granted, and, in some instances, Jwprks-in 

^direct conflict with personal and culf\)ra 
The Community is given the role of sponsor and pro- 

^4er fpr the entire educational system. Conflict , 
arise^^when, the school system becomes so ingrown 
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that even corrfmunity pressure cannot easily effect 
change. 

Major Streng ths:. . ^ 

Because Central Michigan. University is a bureau- 
cracy-, it has a number of strengths built into it. If 
goals are being revised by a small group, the job 
• will be done, |f developmental goals, for the organiza 
tion are developed by ♦-he organization, the/ will pro- 
bably be relevant for organizational effectiveness. 
If ^-he system is large, each individual student can 
be taught with less expense. If specialization is a 
part of the design of the program, then higher quality 
is possible iff the specialties. If the>structure is 
hierarchal in nature, then personal accountability 
is also built in. if ihere are rules and regulations, 
there will be control. If there is personal detach- 
ment, there wi If be g[ level of objectivity; and,> 
if the school hires its staff on the basis of accepted 
certification, the system assures itself of high stan- 
dards. 

M ajor W eoknesses; ^ 

However, in a bureaucracy, the strengths .listed 
above may \ilso become major weaknesses?. .Smqij 
ccmmcttees for goals limit.public participation in ^ 
the goal development. If developmental goals ex- * 
^ elude community input, qrbrtrary programs may 
cduse problems latefeij/ jf^^^t^^^ the 
student becomes less human^ — a number. If the 
system relies on the specjalrsf to fulfill the education- 
al needs. qf the people, ii' loies flexit^ility. iVihe 

structure is arbitrarily hierarchal in nature, then " 
societies, families, and individuals who function^ 1^ 
best witK collegial relations may belin direct conflict 
with' the dictates of the structure. If th^ community 
cannot, participate in the development of rules and - 



regulation i7 there will be increasing problems of 
.t: . |p^„ and order. * if there is persc^nal detachment, 
^^*^(^ex^ mpy also be insensrtlvity . If there are in- 
flexible standards qf certification, sfandards will 
be outdated. ^' ' 

• A chart derailing the admitiistrative organiza- 
tion at Central Michigan UniVersity is presented 
on the following page. As can be seen from the 
circular structure, the organization is not rigidly 
4 hierarchical; It allows for the coilegiol relation- 

^ ships, community participation/ and flexibility. 
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DESIGN FOR INCREMEN^TAL CHANGE 

Planned incremental (gradual) change is an option for Indian' 
education at Central Michigan University which also might be consider- 
ed. My experience in the development of Indian education in the Sj-ate 
of Minnesota has led me to be very confident that participating Indian 
people can make a more relevant school system. It is my thought, how- 
ever, that Indian input at Central Michigan University opght not to be 
merely an ad hrc. arrangement, but an integral p&rKpf its design. Good 
faith must be demonstrated by the University in including.lndians on the 
faculty and staff J and in the student body. The further isolation and 
' neglect of Indian educational need which Ijias been demonstrated in Hie 
national averages of school drop-outs should not extend its pattern into 
Central Michigan University. 

The appropriate question is: How and to what extent can Indian 
peopl^ be involved in enhpncing the educational processes at Central 
Michidan University? The President would have to discuss the possibili- 
ties not only with well known Indian leaders in Michigan, but with a 
responsible representative Indian advisory group formed to help discuss 
such possibilities. This group also could help to develop and maintain 
relevant curricula pertinent to the. Indian. Financial resources for 

Indian education can be located irt the federal government, and federal 

• . I, 
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programs and publications can become a part of the University system; 

It Is also important to recognize various efforts in the State of 

Michigdn which have been designed to accomplish d similar obji^ctive 

in respect to Indian input/' Some of these. dre^^ institutions: 

VVesterh^^ ' v. 

Eastern Michigan University 

Northern Michigan UriiXeT3iJ.y__--~ ' - 
The University of'Michigan v 

■ , ■ ■ ... _ „.::.„ 

These universities have developed staff teaming seminars, human relations 
workshops, recruitment efforts^ counseling systems, and a host of similar 
programs. They have explored various ways to locate and uti lize funds. 
Indians have significant input on many levels: they are able to enrich 
the whole approach to in^stxuctionT^and are ready to assume a more re- 
sponsible position in higher education . \ _ 

In a recent report to the President of the United Stdtes by the 
■\ ■ '.. , 

1970 White House Conference on Children, there was a recommendation 

toward the fundamental re--designin^'W^^ The recommendation 



includes the suggestion that the process must: 1) identify needs, 2) deter- 



mine requirements, 3) Select alterndtiv^es, 4) implement, and 5) continu- 

- . i ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ / >■ ' ■ \ \. 

,ally evaluate and revise. - 

1., \.Needs:( :. ■ 

^ :Consid^r 'th6 Indian student's needs. By what means can his 



learning opportunity be made more responsive, individual- 
ized/ and humanized? Who is he? What does he already 
Jcnow? What does he need to learn? Whatr U his learning 
style? . - ' 

Requirements ; / ^ 

What are the requirements for satisfying those changing needs? 
what are the ways of satisfying the requirements? What de- 

gfeis of achievement will get him where he wanj;s^ tp_^o?- ' 

Aiternattves" ;'^ ^ " 

What are the various ways for the student to achieve his 
goals? should the student himself be involved Jn deciding 
and selecting alternatives he is going to use? 
JiViplementin g Change in Instruction; 
Goal; To establish a relevant education for Indian students 

in the existing university structure. 
Methodology; 

a. Establish a University Advisory Committee made 
up of Indian parents and the Indian community. 
This should be a sta'ts group with qcqess>to the 

president. - 

\ 
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b. Establisl^*"Working relationships with qppr^ ' 
" . priate.depia^ments, 

' . : - i: \ ■ ' ^ ■ • ' ■■ . 

c. identify needs of the students throiigh a common 
V effort with the advisor/ group. 

d. ■ Relate the needs to instructional resources with- 
/ : ^ in the universit)^* ^^.^---^--'^^ — - " 

e* Assess the limits oKuniversity resources to meet ^ 
V need. \ \ \ 

f p Locate and utilize other resources to meet the 
identified needl 
Involvement: >^ ' 

• . If change is to be effecfive on the instructional 
level, a number of people have to be involved. 

, . These include: 1) the Indian Qommittee, 2) the 

. > :, ■■• ' . . . ' " ■ ' ■ 

faculty dhd the administration including special. 

> - ■ - ■ . '■ ■ 

emphasis within the School of Education, and 3)'the^^ 

student. / , - v . ' 

, ■/ • ~ ' , ■ 

,. / 

(1) The Indian Committee: 

Their involvement js a key factor in making the 
university accessible to the Indian community. This 
group also' serves ds a wdy for the university to address 



its concern fo fh^ Indian. cqrnmupif'y.^ 

group Is especially ^Yoiiidble in Wf^hcincJng the 

. ■ •■ ■ • ..^-"t -■ ■ ■ \ ' ' '■' • 

learning. process if there are Indidins in the cfass- 
r " toorn._ It gets Involved identifying needs such ds 
food, clothing/ housing, medical neecJs, family 
breakdown, and governmental relationships. 
Indiana have a right to express their needs dnd 
to help fulfill them. They have a right to ex- 
press disagreement, participate in discussions, 
come to their osvn understanding of la\y and 
order, gnd speak to such issuies in fhe Indian 
—mmunity as seasonal Iffe styles, rnobijity, and 
aeath in the family. . \ 
(2) The Faculty: .\ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ , 

°Theif involvement is -<^b6 a 
They . have the job of teaching which involves ' 
selecting materials, organizing procedures, 
utilizing certain methods, identifying (dck pf 
facilities,' suggesting innovations, dncj relating 
to the studen;ts. They are the ones who ore per- 
sbnally involved in the success or fdilure of the 



— " (3) Evaluation dnd RevisionV 

\/ There are three stages of program development 

which could be evaluated: program initiation/ 
. ' program edntent, and program implementation. / 
considering each of thes^^^^^ 
f*ant criteria should be<ipplied: effort, effective-- 
ness, dnd effic5sncy. Effort pertj:iins to the 
amount of HrrrB;^ energy and activity expended. 

- ^ Effectiveness : the amounf- of success achieved 

. ■. ■ ■ , . ' j ' I- "■■ ■ 

by the effort. Efficiency inyolves achieving 

the greatest effectiveness Within the limitations 

of time and money. 

There are a variety of theories which cari b^ utilized in the process 

of education . Many of these may conflict with Incjian tfioughts and values 

Many others could be combined in a very eKciting|learning experience. 

' ■ ■' ' ' ■' . ■ ,■ i • 

There. is q consideration that the usual theories being utilized by the 

■ -j !}■'•,.' 
school system may not be appropriate for some Incjian students, and that 

theory incompatibility contributes to the studentsj poof^^gchievement in 

school and to the lack of relevant programs. Thel^e are rrjany good points 

about the usual theories and they shQuld.be used appropriately. It is 




hoped, however, that Indian views can be utilized in the teaching situa- 
tion where they are Appropriate. \ 

!n counseling, rpther than taking the parent and child separately 
and treating- them only in episodic relationships, one could ask Indians 
how this could be done utilizing their traditrons. In relating to the com- 
munity, one r>houlc not only urge behavicr into a standard mold, but - 
should' eiK:ourage:ronstruct!ve expressiorrof difference. In group ex- 
peri ences,*cnezhouid take not only the :aacher-student relationship of 
group, but sri^:^ d also be willing to expiore the significance^of clan 
and family reicHorr^hips in the teaching process. In respect to community/ 
groups, the rules and regulations related to law and order have a bearing 
on control^ but a, wider understanding of assimilation processes could 
very well accomplish a longer lasting effect. Working with staff, faculty/ 
'and administration Is usually seen as an administrative level concern. • 
Uiuall)^ hbwevei, concerns Involving pebple are regarded as personal 
concerns with personal dimensions at stake. In the coordination of com- 
munities and Individuals, the usual practice Is to have specialists or ex- 
perts do the job!! The Indian way, however. Is based^prlmanly on total 
participation^ and sometimes generallsts are needed. 



One of the characteristics of most Indian communities and "cgoniza- 
Hons is a deep appreciation for imrT^^diate results, Such action was ac- 
complished in several ways througho^it the duration of the project study. 
The National NCIO Indian Committee conducted a conference at Central 
Michigan University in early May. One of the staff of NCIO waVlooking 
foi' program ideas regarding Indian Youth and Welfare in order to develop 
a nationwide demonstration project, i'his encouraged the local Indian 
people to organize and sub.mit their ideas for a Family Day Care Projecl. 
The Indian Education Projec^ Director coordinated this effort early 
summer. The Northwest Territory was surveyed for need, whereupon an 
Indian person developed the Indian camp program.^ Although surveys may-, 
be tolerated in Indian communities, they are frequently resented. Only , 
when the research is united with some type of immediate action does it 
seem acceptable. ^ 
Preparing the Non'-lndian for Change: / ' 

There is a lot of education to be accomplished,^ not only with Indians 
bx/;' olso with non-Indians. This is not meant in any negative sense, but as 
a point of fact. Any change will occur much fnore easily if the people are 
open to change. The sharing and exchange of available knowledge is an 
important aspect of the process of change and was facilitated in many ways 



by the activities involvec in this study. 

The highlight cf the project in this regard was the indiqn Sym* 
posium hfeld in September, 1972, (S'se Appendix G for a description of 
the plans.) Administrators and fee ult^^ of Central Michigan University, ' 
principajs'and teachers of Michigan public schools in Indian settlement ' 
areas, mer^ibers of the Detroit School Board; and representatives of the 
Stafl5 Department of Education were invited. Speakers included Indiqn 
leaders in Education from many areas of the country. Tl^e resultant inter- 
action between Indians and non-Indians concerned with Indian education 
provided a positive and creative planning experience for those involved. 
\f was g^erally felt that morevexperiences of similar nature wpulcl be 
highly valuable. ^ 

Genrral Michigan University has evidenced, in many ways, a 
sincere interest^ir^developing Indian programs: 



1. The Aeqdemy Committee is interested in the Indian Education 
" Project.. ■ 

2. The Universi)*y Educational Skills Center is actively interest*- 
ed in developing^supportive and/or remedial services. (See 
Appendix H .) \ 

3. The Institute for Personql anJCa reer Development is interest- 
ed in education for the disadvantaged. j. 



4. Park Ubrar/ Is inferesfed in collecting maferials which 
^ would coincide with the development of an Indian Program. 
' 5. Chippewa Big Brothers a hd Sisters is a student volunteer \. 
organizqtion which endptses endeavors to carry , out projects 
of human ititerest on a year round basis with the Indian com- 
munity. (See Appendix. I , ) - 
6. The Administration has glvisn full endorsement to the Indian 
Education Project and raMied. behind every phase o/ its' de-- 
velop^ment. The Administration gnd Staff also played key 
role in sponsoring the Indian. Symposium. - 
These various areas of interest need to be focused upon one major prc)gram 

which can be implemented within the total structure and resources of the 

^' ' - ■ ^ ■■ ■. - ' . ■ \^ ■ ^ 

UnlversftyV sWh a program (on Indian Education Center) is presented in 

the foljowirig section of this report. Innovative strategies designed to 

implement programs such as the Indian Education Center are outlined as 

follows: . --T":"v" ; ^ , 

1. Establish a schedule to get Indian input. 

2. Look for Indian statements of need. ^ . 
3.. Look for Indian program ^-ecommendations- ' 

4. 5e!ect and establish an appropriate Indian Advisory Group." 

5. Select a program which has Indian jhterest and support. 



6. Select an appropriate setting where ^his psrogram can be / 
J : implemented.- ^ ^ 

7. Initiate the program withilndian input wherever possible. 
; 8. Build in a plan to control and evaluate the proj^t. 

My plan, then, is to follpw the; usual theories as much as possible 
with the:.given resources, personnel, and structure. Indian input should 
be utilized to speak to the unique cultural needs of the people. More , 
constructive relationshifDs should ,t?e encouraged between the Indian com- 
. munit/ and the university. 



PARTTHREEY t v;:^ ■•■'^ 



PROPOSAL FOR AN INDIAN EbuCATION.C ENTER >: 
„ AT CENTRAL MICHIGAN IjNIVERSI^^^ . . 

\ ^ The esfablishmenf of an Indian EdudafionaJ Cenf^^ 
Central Michigan University will help correct tMserious lack of education ' 

■ ' ^ ■ - . • • , ■ . " • ■ 'v ■■ • • ■ 

.experienced by the ^0,000 Indians 3 n the State of The geherjar 
community al|5o needs such a Center, not only to fulfill its I egal^^r^^^^ 
to its Indian citizens, but also ^o correct' serious racial polarization that^ 
developed between the local community and the Indian resen/ation 
schoorsystem c^n fulfill its educational role only With the, effective pa'rt^^ 
and support.ofi its citizenry. If the public school system, including the^state '^- 
suppoHg^^^k^^^ to be effective with Indian-xHrldr^n and student^/ ' 

they must hdve^he participation and Indiar) ]iebple.V 

Hi stpiric al ly , the state universities hav^ not been geqfed % meet ' 



the uniqjjje educational needs pf the Indian peopl^. They have set certain types 



of stahda^s which mdke'it sometime^ impossible' for Indians to dtterid; The v 
costs- of getting a university^ education have sky-rocketed, while with most 
Indidns the poverty level remqins constant. University staffs contain few if any 
Indian people, even in areqi of jndian settlement, and most of those few are 
nbt in any decision-making capacity. The educational needs of Indian people?^ 
like others in this state, are both .constant and changirjg, and any significant 



improvement of educational status will involve years of hard work lind faith 
in one another. \ • ' - 

Although the Indian Educational Center concept speaksldirectly 
fo the possibility of constructive Indian self-help, it ultimately fulfills a ^ 
basic need of the total community in Michigan. It can enhance the efforts 

. ■ '■ ■ . ■ ' . 1 v. 

of fhe public schooi systems to fulfill their purpose of education for a|l. ^ 
Such a center can help inform the general comrriuni?; about Indians living in 
the communitj/ today/ as well as Indians In the remote past. * ; 

; i- . ' ■ ' ' 

The general strategy employed in establishing this Center might 

' _ , ■ ' \ ' , ■ . . 

include an Indian community advisory cornVniti-ee with carefully chosen ^ 
representation from various parts of the state. Indian personnel should be 
hired \o carry out the initial phase of the program. Such effort'would serve 
to identify critical need, and to map out strategies to meet that need. In - 
the Center, teaching methods and materials could be revieNVed for factual 
content regarding Indian history, and relevant application of the curriculum 
could be matchedvwith the needs and interests of the student. 



'PROBLEM AND SOC^^L NEED ' ^ V 
According\ to statistics in the tribal office at the Chippy 

Saginaw fndian reservation, 75-^0% of Indian students d/opN^t of hig| school 

before graduation. These figures are not very much different fix^ tk^ jocio- 

ec'onomic study madp of Michiaan Indians in November, 1971, wKich 

reports that '^almost three-quorters of the Indiqn household hfeads sup^/^e>l^ed-had 



not graduated from high school/, nor had \he vast maforlt/ of their spouses." ^ 
This indication of Michigan Indian drop-out rate is slightly higher than the 
national Indian drop-out rate of 60%. The obvIous/question that springs 
from these statistics is: why are these figures so high? The only effort to 
find answers to this at the Chippewa-Soginaw reservation has been through 
.the tribal education committee. The tribal edbcat'ion committees of all four 
reservations in the state of Michigan were for/ned to define problems and to 
suggest useful programs to alleviate some of the problems involved In the use 
of Johnson O'Malley funds. / 

The local Indian education committee^ after reviewing the records 

of Indian children In the local public schools, discovered that they had con- 

'<■■' 

sistently low scores on State assessment and Stanford achievement tests and a 
consistent record of high absenteeism. After some analysis, irltial reasons for 
'rhese facts were offered. They inc I uded Inadequate housing/ insufficient income 
jOf the Indian community, and a lack of communication between the school 
'system and the Indians, Other ,more basic reasons Include the gradual breakdown 
of the !ndlans*\culturql traditions,- a jjack of knowledge of their 'unique relation- 
sij)Ip to.the federal government, ti^e clisparaging VieWpoint concerning Indians In 
American History courses being ta»\g|it rn tbte schools, and various levels of 
social lsolatlon experienced by ,Imp\LssIb^^^ Indian youth J , ' 



.Touche, Ross and Co., A Study of 



fl^ie; Socioeconomic Stgtuf of Michigan , /• 



Qff-R^servqtion Indians (Lansing J jMlchigdh: The Governor's Cornrnission 
on Indian. Affairs and Touche, Ross^and Co./ 1971)v p. 46. - 



A significani- obsen/aHon concerning these facts^is ihaf very little 
improvement IS being attempted in the local public school systems and the 
University community. Only with the availability of Johnson O'Malley funds* 
(a Congressional Indian Education bill) would the local puSlic school 
systems Investigate the need Jrttd allow certain types of innovative programs. 
On the University level. Central Michigan University responded when a 
state legislative appropriation (the Indian Academy Project) was made 
available to the school. In analyzing the response of the school systems. and 
the University In the light of the complex problems of the In^dian people^ it 
seems that the help indicated above could be only the beginning of a much 

n : <•.> 

i!? " 

more basic prograi ,, . ' 

.' ■ ■ ■ . 1*. " ' ■■ 

■ ■ ■ , i> ■ 

I NTER-ORGANiZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 



Many organizations in Michigan ha>>'e recognized and responded 
to the educational needs of Indian children. On the federal level, the Bureau 

' of Indian Affairs Is of limited significance to Michigan Indians. Its educational 
section jbrovides some scholarships to college level' Indian students, qnd has a 
key relationship to the channeling of the Johnson O'Malley fund of $50,000 
available to the four reservations In Michigan for use in public schoo|s. Ol^Ke 

■ federal o^enci^s, particularly the U.S. Department of Education, moy be 
through recent congressional action to:meet.mc)re'needs of Indian children in the 
public schools. An important factor in the use of federal funds for Indian educoti 
is that soch funds are usually restricted to reservation areas and woOld not be 
available for -Indian settlement areas with large numbers of Canadian Indians.. 

. Jh^ SaginawHChippevva reservation is eligible to receive this federal mbhey. 




however, and therefore becomes a very desirable area for gef-Hng Indian education 
money. 

On the state level, the key organization is Michigan's State 
Department of Education. It has the function' of establishing stdte policy 
in public schools of the state, and has the power to monitor the effectiveness 
of the school system in the various sections of the state. In the summer of 
1972/ a state Indian Office was created fo develop a state-wide Indian effort. 

The state Indian Office is nof^political in the sense that Indian people or 
legislators control it. It was established at the discretion of the superintendent 
and is subject to his control. Another state agency is the Indian Affairs 
Commission, dn agency that is highly political. The agencies most likely to 
be involved In the C.M»U. education effort might include: the tribal council, 
the Mt» Pleasant Public School System, the. Bureau of Indian Affoirs,*; the State 
Department of Education, vocational training programs, local church organ- v 
izations, and citizens groups. .. . 

INTRA-ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Many interests have been formed at C.M.U. to support the idea 

of some type of Indian program. Students betiame interested and form«|d a 

helping group called the Chippewa Big Brothers and Sisters program. Some 

faculty became involved when they werfe interested in exploring the idea of 

establishing on Indian Academy on campus for Indian children on the secondary 

level. They formed a faculty committee called '*The Academy Committee." 

The Institute ^or Personal and Career Development, d University-Community 

committee funded by the University, is looking for ways to help Indian students. 



The University Educational Skills Center is interested in developing 
Indian resources to help fulfill its obligation to the Indian student. Finally, 
with the assistance of the National C'ouncil on Indian Opportunity, University 
staff ha^/fe^ become involved in the promotion of a cooperative effort with the 
Indian community to establish a family day core center. The President of the 

University, William Boyd, manifests a sincere concern to help CM. U. become 

• • ' ' '•' 

relevant iO the Indiqn communities, and has asked for information about the ^ 
Indian community and recommendations for an Indian program that can be 
defended in the light of CM. U. priorities. If is in this climate that the pro- 
posal for an Indian Educatipnal Center is submitted for review and funding. 

R ECOMMENDATIONS 

Utilizing the many educational resources of Central Michigan 

University, study the reasons for the drop-out rate among Michigan.^ Indians 

and initiate programs specifically designed to help Indian students obtain a 

relevant education which will meef their needs. 

I . Programs: ^ , . . 

A. In-Service Trailing for Teachers: 

1. Develop and Implement an Indian in -^service training 
program for Education students at Central MichiganVniversity. 

2. Develop and implement an Indian inr*service training p^rogram^ 
for teachers in the Mt. Pleasant Sqhool system. (Again, use 



Mt# Pleosant as a model for a program which could be 
expanded to reach all Michigan scho Is haying a signif- 
icani" (ndian populafion.) ■ ' 
B, Indian Studies Program: ' 

1. Develop a curriculum in the study of Native Americans , 
that disseminates knowledge of their achievements of the 
past as well as of the presentj^, and knowledge of the ways 
in which Native Americans today are solving their problems. 

2« Recruit Indian students to Central Michigan Universit/ and 
provide them with specific counseling, tutoring, and financia 
assistance. 

Job Training; 

^/l. Develop and implement job training programs ^jpebifically 
designed for Indians. ' e 

/ 2. Use Central Michigan University as-a job training area as 
well as a placement resource during and after training. 

Staff: ^ 

A. Director: * 

The initial responsibility of a f^ll-time Director of the Center 
would be to conduct in-depth research into the |ndiarivdrop-out 
rate irr^the Mt. Pleasant school system. This might involve some 
experimental programs with Indian children in the local public 



. schools. Further responsibilifies include: 

!• developing and Inplemenfing in-service training for 
some students at C.m.U., and for some teachers in^he 
Mt. Pleasant schools; 
'2. beginning strategies td'dqvelop curricula at C.M.U.; . 

3. establishing and workihg with a C.M.U« Advisory Committee 
to begin program strategies; 

4. . preparing and monitoring the budget for the total Indian 
X Education Center; ' 

5. hiring, training, and supervising appropriate staff; 
6/ disseminating information; 

7i. developing appropriate funding resources for the continuing 

operation of the Center. 
B. Assistant Director: 

The major resfionsibilities of the Assistant Director include: 
!• promoting career opportunities qt C.M.U., and initiating 

job training programs; 

2, recruiting Indian students; 

3, coordination with the Educational Skills Center in helping 
Indian students; . o 

4, coordinating Chippewa Big Brothers and Sisters programs. 

■ ■ 46-' 



Funding; 

Two types of funding may be necessary for fhe Center: inifial 
fundirg for the first year and extended funding for the continuing 
operation and expansion of the programs. Sources of funding for 
the initial program are suggested as follov/si 

Director - CMU Allocations 

Assistant Director, Secretary Institute for Personal and 

Career Development 

Equipment, SMCS - Mt. Pleasant Board of Education 
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SL'M.MARY 

The public school drop-ou^ rate is a problem in most- Irsdion com-' 
munities across fhe United States. Indian education has a wide national 
framework of common need and some common resources to meet that need. 
Although Michigan has assumed the responsibility of educating Indian 
children, the present Michigan school systems are failing; most organiza- 
tional efforts are inadequate in dealing with the real educational-social- 

" economic jjeeds of the Indian communities. 

► J . ■ ^ 

Indian individuals have demonstrated competence in handling re- 
sponsibility; therefore, Indian inputjn on educational system ought npt to 
be seen Qs an ad hoc arrangement. Change strategies developed to meet 
the needs of Indian students must recognize the urgency of educating the 
non-Indian to Indian life* Change strategies in any educational system 
^ sincerely concerned with Indian education must include Indian input nhd . 
education of the non-Indian as we!!, as changes in vhe curriculum and in 
supportive services. 

The concept of a special Indian Academy at the pre-university level 
is a worthwhile concept; the Detroit Indians are particularly interested in 
this proposal for change. The fol lowing pages contain the Detroit Study'' 
made by Jbann Morris which delineates the special problems and proposals 
, fopsolution involving the education of Indians In the Detroit area. 

■ ■ ■ . . ' , ■ ." r . . ' ' ,J ■'' 
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APPENDIX A 

A MICHIGAN INDIAN ACiPsDEMY: AN ANAtYSlS" ' 
by LARRY MARTIN 

Summer 1972 ; 

■ \ ■ , 

The Indian Academy idea is perhaps best documented in Michig an 
Academy o f the Indian Nations^ A Pr osp ecfus , and A Proposqj fo Establish 
the Feasibility of a Michigan Ind ian Academy,* Since there has beSn 
much interest in the Academy, especially at Central Michigan Univer- 
sity, a description and analysis or the Pr ospectus follows: 
DESCRIPTION 

Need. The need cited in this document can be divided into two 
sections: 

A. Student Need , which was documented in a national study, 
was iniTerred by applying the following facts: (1) the drop-out rates for 
Indian children were twice the national average . of all children, (2) 

*These documents are on file in the Office of Instruction and 
Research, Central AAichigan University. ' 



Indian children evidenced low achievement levels, (3) Indian children 
had a poor self image, and (4) peer and counselor relationships in school 
contributed to the breakdown of student mpraie. 

B. Other Related Problems were: (1) weak and fragmented 
family influence for !ndian children, (2) poor textbooks in the school, 
(3) pattern of leaving school after 6th grade, (4) declining' enroilmenl 
of Mt. Pleasant youth in school, and (5) top ffew high school graduates. 
These facts lead to the conclusion that present education is ineffective. 

Goals. Some goals and objectives which could be inferred from 
the description of need are: 

1. Encourage Indian community control by having an Indian- 
School. 

?. Help an hidian student to complete high school through the 
manipulation of curriculum; i.e., use "of history, traditions, 
and arts, 

3* Establish a framework which can encourage a student to 
have pride and dignity. 

4. feet the sti/dent's Interest. 

5. Help make the student competent. 

implementation . The Prospectus suggests some things about how 
the , goals could be fulfilled. First, it is suggested that Central Michigan 



Universiiy is a good place for fhe Academy to begin. The two reasons for 
this include the existence of an excellent teacher training component at 
Cehtral Michigan University and the ongoing Chippewa Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters Progroiti. Two special features of ihe proposed Academy would 
includ^ specialized curriculum and residential facilities. 

analVsis 

Need, Facts from a national study are appropriate, but g more 
definitive need statement of Michigan's Iridian children is esientiaL In 
addition, it is necessary to identify more of the socio-economic factors 
in the Michigan Indian communities which lead to Indian student, drop- 
out. For exarfiple, how much does poor housing, low income, .^soor com- 
munity relations, jnadeqUate diet, family disorgani2;ation> or peer pressure 
contribute to the inadequate motivation of Indian children to stay in school? 
It is necessary to consider where the Indian communities are in Michigan, 

what needs take priority in each area, and which area is the most critical 

■ , _\ ' ' ■ ' I 

for educational p^rpones. The related needs included/in the document 

suggest that there is sdmething wrong -with the preseat_system — that 

there is a need for change. The only solution mentioned in the prospectus 

was a separate Indran schopU Some clarification is necessary as to what 

can or, courd be done by the\ existing systems: i .e. ,^ ttjie State Department 

■ \ "'^ " ' . ■ . ■ . , ' ' . • ' ; ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

of Education and Central Micl;iigan University. I' 



Goals , The genera! goal of developirsg educafJonai opportunities 
for Indian children Is the continuing concern of Indian porents, students, 
the public school system. Central Michigan University, and others. The 
goals listed In the Prosp ectus , which apply to the adminl3tration of an 
Indian ::^chool, may be goals that should more properly evolve out of a 
process of helping Indian people develop more relevant choices in Indian 
Education. The initial step in this process is a c lear definition of need, 
tied closely to what the Indian people want, which would in turn be sig- 
nificant in determining priorities and options. The Indian Academy idea 
could be a viable option, but cannot if it, in fact, did not come from the 
Indians. Other questions should be raised pertinent to the Academy idea. 
How does this ideo^ involve the State Department of Education?' What 
does it mean to Central Michlgcn University?. What are the goals of 
these systems which wijl contribute to or hinder the establishment of an 

■ Indian School ? The Indian Academy is designed to be a part of the Cen- ' 
tral Michigan University system for accountabi lity and within state certi- 

"ficati'on standards, for accreditation. It is incumbent on us to know the 
dbrtiain and the goals of such systems. / - I 

Impfemehtation , The suggestion that one could iise the Central 
Michigan te'^cher trajning effort as a base to devefop this innovative 
type of program has a lot of merit, which will be developed later. The I 



CB&SP/ however, is senously questioned at this time, because? of demon- 
strated vagueness of goals, inconsistency in methods, and locM of proper 
monitoring of activities and funds. 

*■ " _ * ' 

^ . . . ^ '': ' ■ 
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FPOM EXPLOITATION TO CONCERN 



"The forward movement of Michigan's 
first people must include and sustain 
the Indian's pride and faith in him-\ 
^^self." . . ,. vV.,:, ■ ■ 

By Herman, E. Cameron, Directdl[ 1965] \ 
Michigon Commission on Indian Affairs \ - 

• • — • ■■ ■ • ■■ ^ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

The Indians of this nation hove been fhe subject 
of conversation as they hove been of historical signifi-t 
cance - since the day Columbus discovered America, 

Historically, the Indians have beien an integr4ij 
part, of the development of this great nation of ours. / 
The Indian himself hps b^en^ irV part the fc^ 
policy affectjng him,^his |qnd, his^^ m^ 
technicali assistance as has been considerecl q means / 
to an end: that is, the assimi lation of the Indi 
hrs tQtal integration into the strfeqm bfj society and^^ i^^^^ 

*of a foreign culture. OHly casual pbseh^ation of thife A 
superimposed, policy wHI disc lose that these arbitraf^^^ 
policies and the imposi Hon of paternalism have not ^Deen 

•succsssfuk 



It naturally follows thot within the structures of 
successive failures to harness tjjie will of a segmeritfof 
mankind, fhere are periods in our history when thel 
philosophical attitudes of a people musjf- mi -it recogni-' 
tioh. This is beUeved to be true with oyr lndidn p^^ 
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We arrive then af the con::lusIon that no program Imposed 
from the outside con serve as a substitute for one willed ^ 
by the Indians themselves. What is of paramount concern 
at- this juncture is that ihc* mores of the Indian should be 
recognized in helping to plan his own future,. Besides this, 
tribal values are vital =in framing a policy; neighbors and 
local officials must mok^ jit a point to help the Indiaris 
participate on a basis of Equality in political and eco-* 
nomic life. \ 



At the same time it is respectfully submitted that 



the Indian has an obligati 



on to assume. He must devote 



his energy, ability, and perseverance whole-heartedly. 



to the effort to improve h 



cipatlon, health practice^, and standard of living 
A Capsule History 



s education;, political pafti- 



Let us-stap back end summarize brieflyltbe cen- 
turies of Indian hi$tory in Michigan and the mid^^est: 

In the 17th century the area of the upp^r Great 



Lakes was "occupied by th 
(<Pjibways), Potawatomis 



I own; the Mi a mis are no 
Indian population. Soon 



they were removed to Ind 



e Hurons, Gttawas^ Chippewa, 
Winnebagos, Menominees, the' 



Sac and Fox and the Miamis,' Since then there hqye_been 
migratory moverrients: fh^ Sac and Fox in the State of 



longer a part of Miciiigan's 
after the War of 1812, the 



Miami began to leave \he\r lands^ in western C)hio and 
th6 Wabash country. Many went to Kansas, Later ' 



an territory, now Oklahoma, 



The Menominee now live in Wisconsin, 



In a Mere 35 Years 



Between 1807 andil842, the Indian tribes\ceded 



all their lands in Michigan to the United States except 
those! set aside as reservations. 



In 1838 there was an attempt to remove the iVidians 
of the^Jower peninsula to the West. This fell heaviest on 
the Porawatomi , and about Ithree hundred were assembled 
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and moved to Kansas by the military. Some Were able to 
escape the soldiers and formed a viliqge In Cass County. 
Other PotawatomiVent to Walpole Island on 'the east 
side of Lake St. Clair where their descendants live on a 
reservation aK/tbe present time, 

The Potavvotorni settlement now at Athens, in 
Calhoun County, was formed in ,1844 when those who had 
escaped the soldiers v/ere sheltered by friendly whites. 
The whites persuaded the government to assign the land 
to these Indians in 1844, - 

In i833 a_/V\efhodisf missiohary^pund land^^^ 
some of these jn^dians near Harris in Menominee County. 
This settlement, now a reservation, was named Hdnnd!:-- 
viile after the wife of the missionary. 

Some of the Ottawa of Michigan moved to the 
West before 1833, but most oiF them remained here^ 
The Ottay^q do not no v/ live on any of the sC-calied 
reseryatit^hs in Michigan. Nahma,, on Big Biijy de Nbc 
in Delip Count/;, has been a Chippewa village and d 
few fcsffiliies stiil (Ive there. At one time there were 
also Ottawd/dnd Potawatomi at Nahma. ' ;> 

There ore four reservations;rin Michigan toddy: . . 

1 . Bay Mills Indian Community located o feW 
miles west of Sdult Steji. ^\arIe^i^ ChlppeWo / 
County; enrolled members 270 with 238 in * 
residence; tribal acreage Is 2, 189.47 acres. 

2. Hdnnahyil If .Indian Commmiry located pear 
Harris in Menominee/C memr 
bers 141 with ;140 In residence; .tribal 

~, acreage is ^^407«92 acres. ; 



3, Keweenaw Bay Indian Community located qt 
L'Anse in Bgraga County enrolled members 
1,193 with in residence; fribal acreage 
IS 5,778)21 acres. 

4, Saginaw--Chippevya Tribe (Isabella) is locof- 
ed near Mf. Pleasant in Isabella Counfy, en*" 
rolled members 433 wifh 250 in residenqe; 
tribal acreage Js 506.00 acres, 

A 48--page pamphlei-;> The Indians of Michigan by 
'Emerson F. Greenmdh ($ V«00) ond q free leaflet, Indian 
Reservaflons - .Their Establishment qnd.Constifutions - 
which fill in detail of the-dbove summary, are available 
from The Michigan Historical Commsssion, Lansing. v, 

Recognize Need for Action r ^ ' :r 

In fhe Stafe of Michigan V/e live In an era of 
appreciafivon of toddy's problems that besef our It^dian 
citizeniy. This appreQiation has been converfep info 
recognized heed for construe five iacfion. This recog- 
nition inspired Gpyernor George jRomriiey to create a 
Study Commission in 1964. The sixtejsnrmember Commission 
proceeded to study arid evqluole Ithe socioreconomic status 
of our Indian people. Each reserjvation vyas yisited, hear- 
ings were held, and as a result dh appraisal of the social 
and economic' strata occupied by Indians of this stqte 
was made* It was the recommencftition of the study r 
group that the commission should become q permanent ■ •; 
state agency. The recommendati.bn wqs accepted and 
approved, and Act No. 300, Public Acts of 1965^ the " 
73rd Legislature, Regular Session of 1965, Enrolled 
House Bill No. 2874, was pdssefl by^the Legislature 
and approved by Goyernor Romnley oh juiy.,22, 1965. 

Section 4 of this Bill provides: 

'J ■ ■ 

"The commission shell! investigate alleged 
problems existing among those residents of 
the state whose rights and privileges have ^ 
been defined by treaty. iTlie commission 



shall assist in their economic develop- 
VfCnt. The commission shall further assist 
them in reoUzing the educational guar- 
antees assured them by treaty and under 
appropriate state iaws. The commission 
shall assist the residents in the allevlotion 
of problems of health and genera! welfare 
through federal and state programs.^ 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 4- 
and with duly adopted policies, the commission is active- 
ly concerned with conditions that affect health, educa- 
ti or, housing, and the general v/ell being of our Indian 
citizenry.' - . 

The I nd»an Commission is in a stage of in- 
fancy when thoughts are directed to state and federal 
commissions, per se; however, we have successfully 
sponsored an Indian Health. Program which was compris- 
ed of a multi -phasic health screening. Over 700 people 
took advantage of this' opportunity to have a heaith ex- 
amination. This will be followed by a diagnosis by per- 
sonal physicians and the required treatments. 

The Comission works in coordination \yith all 
agencies, state and federal, concerned with the welfare 
of the Indian people; such qs housing programs. We 
are very active in promoting educational opportunities and 
exert ev^iy effort to secure scholarship grants; However, 
the following review of earlier policies is suggested as 
being relativ(i: 

Indians have been under the paternalistic influ- 
ences of bur government since 1834 when the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was created under the administrative 
function of the War Department. In 1849 the Bureau 
was transferred to the Departmentsof the Interior where 
it is today. T^e Bureau has three distinct functions: 

1. Carry out the federal programs authorized 
» by Congress according to government rules 

and regulations. 



2. Act as trustee for Indian lands and re- 
sources. 

3* Create a ciimate in which Indians can 
operate by and for, themselves. 

United States policy toward the Indians Is em- 
bodied in countless treaties, statutes, Judicial decisions, 
administrative regulations, and opinion of law officials 
in different federal departments. Six enactment?, how- 
ever, constitute the landmarks: 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
The Constitution of the United States 
The Trade and Intercourse Act of 1834 
The General Allotment Act of 1887 
The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 : - " 
The House Conci;rrent Resolution 108 of 

1953 

For the convenience of the reader, we set forth 
a pertinent provision of the Northwest Ordinance: 

'^The utmost good faith shall always be ob- 
served towards the Indians; their land and 
property shall never be taken from them 
without their consent; and in the property 
rights, and liberty, they never shall be in- " 
vaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful 
v/gr^ authorized by Congress; but laws. found- 
ed in justice and humanity shall from time to 
time be made, for preventing wrongs done to 
them, and for preserving peace and friend- 
ship with them." 

It is very interesting to note concerning this gov- 
ermental edict that the humanitarian principles implied 
and explicitly set forth In the quoted paragraph have been 
violated many times and virtually extinguished as a guid- 
ing principle in the Indians' documentary relationship 
"with the federal government. 



Time or space does not permit a total evaluation 
of the Indian's past relationship with the federal gov- 
ernment as it relates to the problems that issue there*- 
from; however, it is relevant to state that our Indion 
people are Irrevocabiy attachec! to th#> early trans- 
actions and dictums of the ruling forces. . ' : ■ 

A Classic Example 

' The Trade and Intercourse Act of 1834 projects 
Itself OK a classic example of the power that was exer- 
cised over the tribes: \ 

''This measure of 1834, incprporatsng pro- 
visions of earlier laws with amendnnenl's, 
broadly expresses the power the CbnsHtution 
bestowed on Congress over the tribes. It 
defined Indian country, prescribed the method 
of making contracts with the natives, and em- 
powered the commissioner of J ndian Affairs 
to appoint traders as well as to regulate the 
kind, quantity^ and pricesi^?^ goods they 
sold to tribesmen. It further provided ^hat 
interests in their land, whether by lease 
or by purchase, coulH be acquired only by 
\ treaty or other agreement pursuant to the 
/ Constitution. To this end it penalized tres- 
is passers on Indian holdings. 

/'The relationship between tribesmen and the 
federal government still rests in large degree 
on these provisions of more than a century, ago." 

We can now visuaji-:e the traces of irony as we • 
contemplate our current efforts to improve the social and 
economic standards of our Indian people when thought is 
directed to the fact that this form of relationship still does 
exist, at least in part. 

The General Allotment Act authorized the Presi- 
dent to parcel tribal fands to individual members in 
tracts of 40, 80, or 160 acres, called allotments. The 
Allotment Act was based on the theory that an Indian 



who possessed his own plof of land would aufomaHc- , 
ally thereby become a fa rmef or operate a livestock 
operation* Under this misguided directive tribal land 
holdings were cut from approximately 138^000,000 
acres to roughly 48,000,000 acres in 1934. This ill 
conceived policy provides one more reason ^for the 
Indlan'S'present impoverishmenf and shattered morale. 

However, the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 was responsible, in stopping the alienation of 
tribdl or aHoted lands. The Act established a 'system 
of self-government and provided for the setting 'up of 
tribal business organizations J-o be chartered as feder- 
al corporations. It required the group accepting the 
Act to conserve their soil, water, vegetation,, and 
timber resources^: The Act also made Indion^ eligible 
for Bureau of Indian Affairs positions without regard 
to Civil Service laws. 

An insight has been provided that permits a . 
perspective of our Indian people as they wore and 
are related to the federal government/ It will be 
the Commission's aim to effectively guide our Indians 
through coordinated channels, thus bringing into 
alit^i^ment ;' 3 Indian's desire to share in the d-rivoht-- 
ages of a rnodern civilization/ This policy must^ 
necessarily take Into account that. f6r\Arard movement 
and include and sustain the Indian's pride and faith 
in hlmi^ ^if. These ore deeply human ^ronsiderations. 

To encourage pride In Indianness is not to ■ 
turn back the clock or to subscribe to retrogressive 
movements. The Indian most retoin those basic philo- 
sophical principles, which though unwritten, can be 
recognized in the fibers that were woven into their 
communal life where charity was and is a dominant 
trait. These and related ideas if given due considera- 
..tion as a part of the Indiqn heritage sustain a convic- 
tion that Indians can contribute to our society. 



It Is to this conclusion th ,** the Commission 
dedicates itself: The objective which should undergird 



all Indian policies is thaf fhe Indian individual, fhe 
Indian family, and fhe Indian community should be 
motivafed to succeed in becpming an integral part 
and/or member of fhe dominant .cultures. 
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APPENDIX G 



A STUDY GF THE SOC I O-ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF MICHIGAN INDIANS 



Preface , - ""Through the Gf f ice of f^^^^ 

the Gommission concentrafes on: in- 
fluencing and focusing governmental 
programs on the need$^ of Michigan 
Indians in the. areas of social services, 
education, housing, employment, and 
health." ^ o 

V '''To obtain knowle ige about the condi-- 
tions of offTreservation Indians in 
' Michigan.** r : 



Purpose - • . defining the most. urgent needs 

of Michigan's off-reservatJori Indians," 



Scope ''We determined that the most critical 

issues to the. Commission were: Education, 
employment, health,. housing, and the . 
preservation and documentation of the 



Michigan Indian Culture. 'V Secondary 
literature that was reviewed included 
''reports of the Michigan Indian Action 
Committee and the U. S. Sena te's 
Special. Sub c ommittee on Indian Edu ca- 
tion,:"^ Survey objectives were in six 



Scope (con't") areas of invesfigationr employment, 

. education, housing, health, attitudes , 
\ and household characterist;cs. 



Education V. Determine the leveJ-^ education 

" :v \ achieved by he^ids of Indian house- 

r place of residence (urban vs, 

^' r'~ ^ ..-'v' \;;'-: ;;r .[■■■:• ■■ 

.J v . j age of hoqsehold head 

■ . ;. • ; ; ,, . , ■ ■ V ■ -. ■ ■ ..a". ' ■, ■■ ; ' ■' ' . ' ' 

2., Determine the ei<ten^ and type of 
vocafional traininc) experience 
prevalent arnpng heads of : I nd^^^^^ 
households byr " 

place of residence (urban vs. 
' " rural) 

age of household head 
employrrent status (employed 
vs. unemployed) 

3. Assess, attitudes toward vocational 
training pmong heads of Indian 
households^ who have had experience 
with such programs by;; , 

place of residenc^'^(arboiT vs, ~ 

'rural)\:'^' ;';, 
employment status (emplpyejd^ 
vs. unemployed) i. 

4t Determine the. dropout rate and 
educational level achieved before 
dropping put among children from 
Indian ho jseho Ids by: 

place of residence (urban vs. 
rural 

educationd level achieved by 
household head 



Educafion 



5. 



8; 



Assess parental af-tifuaes con| 
cerning fhe value of compIeHng 
high schbol aoiong household 1 
heads and spous^s^wifh^chi Idr^^h 
who failed to graduaf-e by: \ 

place of residence (urban vs. 
■ ■• rural) ^ • • :. "I ' ' 

Defermine the educafional sfaflis 
ot 1 ndian chi Idren who ha V6 not 
dropped out by: / 1 1 

place of residence (urban! vs. 

. ;;--.vruraJ},; V'""', - ■■ ;./■■■ 

\ age of ^Hounehold head • 
-educaHona! achievement of 
household head H - 

Determine attifudejs concernifig the 
quality of education among beads 

Indian households or their' spouses - 

by: , ■.' ^ \ 

place of residence (urban vs. 
■V ■ ■ 'j'uraj)' " 
^^^^^^^^ : h^^ (iVead vsJ ^ 

-'spouse);- ■ ■ ■ ■, :i ■ ■ 

Explore additional ix3ctbrs jDp^ 
affecting the drojDCUt rate 'o^ Michigan' 
off-reservdtion Indian children, such 

discrimination / ; ; ! 

educational achiev^rneri?^^^ 
. ;.^parents-\/-. v; ' ; ; ' ■ . - ■■ 

housing conditions f : 

incorne level ; . 

transportation probl;ems 



Execurtve Summary 



(educ bti ona I I eve I) 



/ 



Introducflon .suggests fhat educa- 
tion IS inter-lmed with unemploy- 
ment, poverty, poor health condi- 
tions, end inadequate housing/ 
But it further states that a 
"significant proportion of jndians, 
managelto maintain ah optimistic 
outlooklfor the future." 
Education - '^appears to be we! i 
below any acceptable standard." 
'fYpungi^r generation show some 
signs of improvementW 



75% of heads of households had not 
gra|uated fr6m high school 

50% 6f^ households in rural had not 
reached grade 9 

33% of households in urban had not 
reached grade 9 



(age factor) 



high'^'school graduation was over.35 = 
high school graduatioh was under 35 = 



(drop-out rate) 



more than 50% ■of childr.^n not' attend 
ing schooJ dropped out before 
graduating "■■"^■'.'^ 

rural children v/ere about twice as 
likely to drop out before n:nth 
grade 

10% of urban Indian chlldrdf:^ ieft 

' school before ninth grade\^ 
20% of rural Indian children left 
school before ninth grade 



(entry level for 80% of children who hav4 not ' 

possible programs) - leff school 

1. are preschooT children 
^ 2. are elementary c hi idfen before 
/ ninfh grade 

(ofher negative poverty, inadequate housing, health 

factors) V problems , I ' • 

. Qpathy, as evidenced by absence 
of opinions on the quality of 
'.■'^ .'■ education ! / 

. . ; 50% of respondents testified to 
discrimination by students 

Role of the Commissio n on Indians t . / 

■ .! * ' - . ■;■ ' ' '„ ■ .■ 

Affairs '''One of the fundamental tq^^^ 

i Commission on Indipn Affairs must be to X 

\ \ Insure that aU relevant organizations in^ 

the area of housing, education,, health, 
. ^Tianpov/er; training and emplpym 

made aware of the Indian pljight, ore 
provided; wifh insight into his^^n 
/ ' pre offered recpmmendationsl as to ;h^ 
the indian should be inteigratedjnto 
/ existing or; [Dlqnned programs; "-^^^^ ^ 
\-,_--' ■ ■■'■To':cpordi;n3te'!;' \: 
• '"^To communicate" . i ' 



Recommendations 



1. Education has a high priority 
, 2. Indians^ncourqged to complete 
high school.. 

3. Effort^ to eproll more Indians in 
Universities 

4. . Conribqt apathy . 

5. Communicate value of education 



i 



Sampling 



1 UHlization of 1970 Census Data 
2. Matching with' CounTy Map of 
Sfate' . ' . I ■ 



•4 , 



ERIC 



ERLC 



EDUCATIpN i 

Educaf-ional Levels Among Indian Hous ehold Heads ancj Spouses 
(Table 1) J : ' ^ . . l^, ~~ ""^ ■ 

G?jnerally, the educaflona(\^achieyemenf^ household 
heads is yery low, although it does show yome sign of improvement, j 
'most 75% ofi the hou5ehold| heads surveyed failed to graduate from high 
school. Most of these dmpouts hod less than, a ninth grade education. 
Rural residents were no more likely to be tjjropouts than the urban groiufi, 
but they wer^ more apt to have dropped oiit of school at a lower glade 
level; For qxanple; o\po'' half of the rurql household heods quit schdol 



before reaching this nih,rh gr< 
urban Indians! surveyed ^ 



qs compared to only one-third of the 



On thje positive side, younger houseljioid 4^45ads are significqnt(y 
more likely to hove e'drned a high school diploma i^an had clder lndiaL.s. 
Befter tlKJn 33i^4 of K^^^®'^^'^ heads under 35i years of age grqdt jte'd i^'roni 
high' school^ cjj^ compared to less :;San 25% oil heads 35 ori older. VVhf le 
even among tne younger group the completion rate Is low, the level; of 
improvement suggests that education may be increasing ih^irnportance/ 
Children from households in! whi^h the head graduated frorp high schpoi ^ 
may be spmewlpat rnore likely to attend college than children from hbuse- " 
holds 1r1 which- the; head dropped ou!'. In ciny event, most Kouseholcj 
heqds wifh chitldren.who dropped out of scHool agr<=^ed that these children 
would enjoy a|;bef;ter l:fe had ihey grbduated. Rural Indiah children. were 
no more likel>[: than fhfc urban group to drop out of school/ but were more 
lapt to quiK ^|po| ^ level. v a ^| " | 

In housejiolds with child^^^ have rieither/dropped oyt npr' 

graduated,! ab/ou^; eight but of ten children have yet to reach the ni:ntfi 
grade v There^^ while it appears thaf the dropout rate dec lines jivith the 
qge c!^ the jlndidn group, it is too early to make a judgment concerning 
the equcatjcwia| ochiev^-me of current students since ihe vast majdrity 
have hot y^t reached the CTrfical dropout point. ( ; 
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Extent and Type of Vocationa! Training i^xperience Among Hoiisehpld 
. Heads (Tab l^r?7^ . — y ■ ^ . ■ 

" : , ; •: About one--quart^ of the Indian household heads surveyed 
claimed they: jiad participated in some type of vocational training prp- 
grqm - primarily trades or crafts. Employed heads of household were not 
significantly more likely than unenpployed heads to have had vocational 
training experience. However, most participants did agree that their 
tsaiiplng hqxsl been woil-hwhijeV^^ 

As was the case with high.school completion, household heads 
under 35 years of age (34%) were more likely to have participated in 
vocational training than were older Keods of Indian households (20%) • 

Educatlbn g I Achievement Am ong Children of Michigan's Indian Farnilies 
(Tabl es 4, 5) ; ^ ' ■ ~ ^ ; ■ ' . 

In the households surveyed, slightly better than one-half of the 
children who no longer attended school had fai led to graduate. Although 
the sample of household heads with diplomas is top small for reliable com-- 
parison, it appears that children of household heads were more likely to 
complete high school than chiSHren of drjpouts. 

Indian Attitudes Toward Eduoation (Toble 6) 

The majority of Indian household heads (60%) agreed that 
schools (Jfcl at least a fair job of prepdring^ children for life. How- 

ever, ifour out of ten household Heads also felt that, Indian children had 
more problems in schoo| than npnr-jndians. 



EDiX ATION 
TABLE 1 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ACHIEVED BY THE 
HOUSEHOLD H€AD AND'SrOUSE, 



QUESTION: What WQs fhe highest level of school that the'household hedd/spouse completed* 



8th. Grade 6r less 
.9fh Grade 
pOth Grade 
' 11th Grade , - 
12th Grade / 
Some College 
Completed College \ 
Post Graduate Work 
Don*t know / 

'totalso 

/Base: 



; Gth iSrade or less 

9th Grade 
> l6th Grade 
; l ltFi Grade 

V2th Grade 
" Sottie College 

Completed Col lege 
- FNpst/^Grqdudt^ 

Don *t Know 
; : No Answer - „ 
; No Sgoyse iri Household 

■0.:'-' 'roM^^'^ 







HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 




blrban 




Under . , ' 35 & 




Rural 


35 • Over 


Tntnl 

1 Vjl U i 


33% • ' 


• 49% ■ ^ 


21% - ' 46 % 


41% ' 


6 ° 


9 


9 7 


Q 
O 


. 18 


7 


: 12 .13 r- 


13 


14 


9 


20 - 8 


11 


20) • 


19): 


27)" 16) 


t 19). 


5} 28% 


5) 26% 


■9)37% 4)23% 


5)26% 


3) „ 


■ 2) 




2) 


1 




•1 ■• . . . y . ... 


- - ■ 


.100% . 


100% 


'■ 100% 100% 


100%' ■ 




(19^)'. 


(107) (276) 


(383) 




- WIFE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 




Urban 


Ruial 




Total 


15°/o . 


19% 




17% 




6 


■/ - •■ ■ V ' - • ■- 


„ 7 :': 


^10 


4 : ■ / 




6 ... 


9 


, 5 / 




7.. ■.. 


18 


10 / 




14 


2 














: , 1; ■ ., 








. ■ *' ■ "' 


^ ^ " X',- 


52 




■'45 ' : 


100% ■ 


V00°/o 




100<=fe :• ■ 


/■ •: ■ . . ■ ■ 


(194) 




(383) ; 



*Less fhan 0.5% 
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TABLE 2 



EXTENT AND TYPE OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING EXPERIENCE A M ONG HOUSEHOLD HEADS . \ 



QUESTION: Has the household head ever been in axvocafionai training program yihich t^eaches 
student's a trode or gives them a chance to get somrr work experience? \ 

■ ■■ .^"rZr \ - ■ 

f ' .. •■ ■•^ ■ • ■ ■ ■. • ■. ■ . - \ 





Under 


35; &v 




• ■■' i 


\ 


Ill r>\ 1 

' Uroan , Ruraf 


35 


Over 


Employed 


Unemployed 


lohaj 


Yes ■ 25% 23% 


34% 


20% 


. 27%' 


21%. . 


- 24%: 


No " 75 77 


66 ' 


80 


,73 


79 ' 


76 


' TOTALS 100% 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% ■ 


100% 


'■ Base: ^ (189) (194) . 


(107) 


(276) 


{215) 


(168) . 


(383) 


Kj< Uc^ 1 1 V-/1^: wnar was rne mai'i \\^ 


Id of vocational training studied by the 


household head? 








Urban 


Rural 


Tofal 


Business,' Office 'Work 






2% 


. , 57o 


3% 


Nursing, Health Care 








■ ■'.■2 ' . 


1 


Trades and Crafts 








: ■12 ■} 


15 


i Engineering/Science Technician, 












^ Draftsn:(ari - - ^> 












Education 










"-.•.* 


Agriculture 




0 . 




1 


1 


Other Fields 






2 


. 2 


2 ' 


Did.Not Have Vocational Training 




- 1 ' ■ 


75 


77 


76 . 


■ T9TALS " 






100% 


100%. 


100% 


A-'.v Basa:'-: 






' (189) ' 


(194) 


03) 


*Less t-han 0.5% : ; 








■ ■ •• " • • ■ ■ ■. 


: /' ■ 



EPI C ATI ON 
TABLE 3 

' ATTITUDE TOWARD VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
AMONG HOUSEHOLD HEAD PARTICIPANTS . 

QUESTION; Do you believe if was worthwhile to parMcipafe in a training program? 



'V" Yes 

^■:\N6-:; . 

Don't Know 
No Answer 
■ Did Not Porticipate in 
Program 

; TOTA.LS — 
Base: 



Urban 



Rural 



Employed 



^ployed 



Total 



19% 
4 
1 
1 

75 



21% 
2 



77 



23% 
.2 

1 

1 

73 



16% 

4 ■ 



■■ ; 79 



20% 
3 

* 

1 

76 



100% 
(189) 



100% 
(194) 



mm 



(215) 



100% 
(168). 



100% 
(383) 
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EDUCATION 



TABLE 4 

EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AMONG THE CHILDREN 
OF MICHIGAN'S INDIAN FAMILIES 



QUESTION: Do you have children who no longer aUend school — havepeifher graduated 
befor^' last year or have dropped out? 

. ^ \ V - HOUSEHOLD HEAD - ■ 

' - Head 

Dropped 



, Completed College 
Attended College 
Completed High School 
Completed 11th Grade' 
Completed 10th Grade 
Completed 9th Grade 
Completed 8th Grade or Less 
Don't knov/ 

TOTALS 
Base: 



Urban 



4% 

r- 

8 
31 
20) 
12) 

9) 

9) 

7 



50% 



Rural 

3% 

5 
31 
13) 
12) 

9) 

..19) 

8 



Out- 



53 



2% 
5 

31 . 
16) . 

^gj53% 



100% 
(194) 



]00P/o 
• (355) 



16) 

9 

100% 
(475) 



Head 
Graduated c 

1 1% 
11 

27 

15) . ,: 

16) ^y^° 

12) . 



/ 



100% , 
(74) / 



Total 

/ 3% . . 

r 6 

r 31 

15): ... 

i2y.: 

9) 
16) 
8 



52% 



. QUESTION: Do you feel thal-'l-hese children (dropouts) \A^ould have a lot better life/ a little 
life or-no better life if they hofl graduated from school? . . ; 



m% 

(549). _ 
better 



Lot Better Life ( 
; Little Battel Life ^ 
£ VNo Better . Life 

Don't know 
• . No Answer 

lidren wKo 
Dropped Out 



TOTALS 
Bdse: , 



- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 
Household 



Urban 


Rural 


Head 


Spouse 


» Total 


/ i o% 




^15% 


■;'^' ";-l-5%:' 


0 15% 


? 3' 










; 6 


;;. ■■■5 




■ 6 : 






■ 3.. 


: ■ 2 :..;;._/. 




.■'^■V-2' 


■ ", ■ :p [' . 


2 




'2;;,:. 


'" ■''■' "l'- V 


79 


M 


73:. 




jV;72v;r 


100% 


100% 


lOOW , 


■ ?00% 


100% 


(189):. 


(194) 


(299)' ., 


: ■.("'4):| ,' -:":. 


(383) 
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EDUCATION 



TABLE 5 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVFMENT AMONG THE CHILDREN 
^ OF MICHIGAN'S INDIAN FAMILIES 



QUESTION: . How many of your chiyren were in college last year? How many completed 
t-he IZt-h grade, etc? 



- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 



Attended College 
Completed High School 
Completed 11th Grade 
Completed 10th Grade 
..Completed 9th Grade 
Completetf 8th Grade or. Less 
Too Young to Attend School 

TOTALS 
Base: 



Urban 


Rural 


Total 


4% 


3% 


4%' 


2 


■•3' 


2 


3 . 


6 


5 


4 


6 


5 


,^ 


6 




54 


53 


. 54 




23 


24 


100% 


" 1{)0%- . 


100% 


(390) 


(346) 


J736) 



■\ ■ 

.•\- 



Attended College 
Completed High School 
■Completednth Grade 
Completed-lOth Grade 
.Completed 9th Grade - 
Completed 8th Grade^or 
Less ■ 



TOTALS 
Base: * 



/ 



- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 
Head 



Under 


. 35 & 


Dropped 


Head 




35 


Over 


out 


Graduated 


"Total 








/,~" . 




I, 2% 


5% 


' 5% 


4% 




1 


4 ) 


' 4 .. 


'1 


3 


" 2 


. 7 .' 


7 


' 5 


6 


2 


8 ■ 


6 


7 




2 


10 


9 _ ... 


- 7 ' 


8 


91 


'66 ' 


69 


76 


72 


100% 


100% 


100% 


iOO% 


100% 




(437) 


(375) 


(181) 


(556) ■ 



1. 



Note: . Base excjudes children too young to attend school.. 
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EDUCATION . 
. TABLE 6 ' - 

INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 



QUESTION: Do you feel thai- schools around here do a good job, fair job or poor job of 
- " * teaching Indian-children whaf they reaHv need to know to prepare them for 
life? 



' ... ■■ • ' 




- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 












Household 








Urban 


Rural 


Head 


. . Spouse.. 


— Total 


■Good""' " 


29% 


' 35% 


29% 


- 44% 


32% 


Fair 


31 


25 . 


■28 


27 


, 28 


Poor 


20 


12 


: 16 


14 


-16 


Don't Know 


• 19 


27 


26 


.15 


23 


No Answer — " — — 






1 - 




1 


■ ■ . \ 

>TOTAlS 


100% 


" " 100% 


100% 


100% w 


100% 


■■ ■ Base: ' ■ , " ) ■ 


(.189) 


{194) 


(299). . 


(84) 


(383). 


QUEST! Ofc>U-J^Q_XeiJ^*nl< that 


Indian 


children genera 


Ily have more 


prpblecns in 


school 



I than non -Indians? Why? 

1 

\ 



- HOUSEHOLD H5AD - 









Household 








Urban 


Rural- 


Head 


. Spouse 


Total 


Yes - Have More Problems 


44% 


32% 


34% 


54% 


38% 


Student's. Discrimination 


(32) 


(23) 


(25) ' 


"(37) '• 


(28) 


Teacher's DiscrlmincQtion 


(19) 


, (17) 


.(16)- 


(24) 


(18) 


"Costs Too M6ch to ^end 












Children 


(>0) 


(6) 


' '. (7) '] 


(11). 


(B) 


Indian Parents Ganlt-Help ~ 












^- - — 


(6) 


(4) 


. (4) ' 


■ (10) • 


(5)- 


. Education Not Practical for 












.. Indian Children 




(1) 


• (2) 


- - (-)- 


(2) 


;•; Indian Children Don't Like 










Schoo! 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


School Too Far Away 


(1) 


0)^ 


(1) 


(-) 


(1) 


: Don't Know Why 


(-) 


(!)■ " 


(1) " 


- ■(-) 


(1) 


■ No Answer 


/ (1) 


(-)- 


(1) 


■ (-) 


, (1) 


^ Other 


(7) 


(4) 


(4) 


(13) ' 


.(6) 


b No - Indian Chi Idren Have 












No More Problems 


39 


40 


39 


39 ; 


39 


Don't Know 


16 


28 


26 


7 , . 


22 ' 


No Aavwer 






1^ 




1 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


VUC-/0 


100% / 


100% 


:■■ Bqse: : 


(t89) 


(194) 


(299) 


-(383)'' 
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ATTiTUDES _ , 

~ Affttudes Jov^^rd Genera! Gon ditions and the Future of Indians 
(Tables 1/2 ) / 4; ' ""^"^ " 

' Abouf four' put of ten re.spondents agreed fhat II vi ng and working 
condltfdrls in' their: part of the;^tat6 were^^^^ than for non- 
Indians. However, cpnfiderable optimism exists for the future> part?-! ; 
cularfy among urban household heads. Better than four out of ten rural 
and five ou|"/jCi^en Uj^an hoysehbl(3^ffepds felt that conditions would im- 
prove over the itte^t few /ears. Tho with a positive outlook rprimafily 
i-mentioned the fact that Indidns areJJbeglnnIng to unite, to'd lesser ex- 
tent, the)f, also saw the emergence of new government p/ograms and 

better educated Indians as favorable 



Attitu Jes Toward Personal Future (Table 3) V 

Imferms of their persohqi lives, over'50?^o of the Indians felt 
that^thelr own cbnditions woaldimprove* In urban areas almost two-^^^ 
thirds of the respondents were optimistic about theirifuture as compared 
to 43% of the rural Indiajns^Xhis differerice is probably due. to the fact 
that the rural resideritsTfend to be oldervfhan tKe city dwellers in: the . ^ 
sample. In the cities, for example> personal determination was named 
^ as the key factor behind the optimism' of most Indians, On the other 
hand, in the rural areas, a steady }ob;"was the princfpal attribute on the 
positive side while a fixed retirement Income was the major concern 
for the future. ^ V 




attitudes" 



TABLE 1 



ATTITUDES TOVVARD GENERAL CONDITIONS 
FOR INDIANS 



QUESTION: Now, I'd like to gei your opinion abc jf the living and working condifions 
of Indians in fhis'^part of the State. Would you describe conditions for 
!ndlans as be? ig better than, the same as, or worse than conditions for non- 
Indians In the area? . . 



Household 





Urbon 


Rural 


Head 


' pouse 


Better than 


. 4% 


. .. 2% 


4%: 




Same As > 


: - 41 ■ 

I ■ ■ 


44 ■ 


44' 


36% 


Worse Than 


39 




41 


42 


Don *t Know 


15 . 


10 


■^'.i.: 10 


,■20 


No Answer' 






. 1 




TOTALS 


. 100% 


100% 


100% 


, 100% 


Base:'; 


(189) 


(194) 


(299) 


( 84) ; 



T ota I 
3% 

43 

41 

12 • 

. I _ 

100% 
(383) 



AniTUDES . V 

/ ./■ TABLE 2 

ATTfTUDES fOWARD THE I^UTURO FOR INDIANS 



QUESTION: Do you think conditions for IndionswH 


mprove. 


stay fhe same or get worse 


in 


the next few yecYs? 
















Hbuseho 


Id ■ ; \ . ;'. 






Urban 


Rural 


Hsad 


Spouse 


-Total 


Improve ' 


54% 


-— ~ \ : 
41% 


■ 46% 


" 52% ■ 


/ 47% 


Stay the Same 


24 


35 : 


30 ' 


- 29 


. 30 


Get Worse 


u 


12 


i 13 


■12 


13 


Don't Knbw 






10 




10 


No Answer 












TOTALS 


100% 


100% ' 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 




(299) 


(84) 


(383) 



QUESTION: Why do you think conditions for Indians will improver*5tT3y the same or gei- 
worse in the next few years? 

: / ^ - POSITIVE REPLIES - 

\ r Household 



'*'Less than 0.5% 





Urban 


Rural 


Head . 


- Spouse 


• Total 


Indians are Uni ti ng/DesJ re 












to Improve Themselves 


2^% 


8% , 




17% . 


17% 


New Government - Programs 












V/ill Aid Indians 


9 


15 


13 


7 ~ 


12 


Jn Jians Becoming Better 






/ 12 . 






Educated 


9 


13 ' 


10 


, 1.1 


Things- Are'' Improving for . - 












Indians Al/eady " 


— 7-: 


2 


2 ■ 


15 


5 


More J obs A va i Icsb 1 e 




1 ' 


1 




1 


All Other Comments - 


1 




1 




1 
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TABLE 2 
(contf nued) 

- NEGATIVE. REPLieS - 

Household 





Urban 


Rural 


Head 


Spouse 


Total 


Progress Slow/Nothing 






* . ■ . 






Changes Much 




16%-- 


' 13% 






Discriminafions Agcinst 




■'' ■ ■ ., 








Indians 






12. 


6 


10 


-GovBrhmenK!sn!4^ Doing 










\- • 


Anything to H^lp 












Indians 


. 9 


:' 7 


7 • 


' -12- 


8 


Indians Don't Unite 


6 


' 4 


5 


5 


5 


No Jobs^voiloble - 


; 2 


9 . . 


5 




5 


Indians are L:Jzy 


. . . 2'' ■ ■ 


7 ■. 


4 




4 


-Indians-LacK: Education 






.. . r 




2 


Indians Drink Too Much ,: 




1-2 . ■ 


1 




■ 2 , 


Cost of Living Too High : 




.■■J 


1 


;■ ■ , ' } 
* • *" ■ f 


1 '\ 


All Other 




;r-2--.'. 


" 1 . 


1 ■ ■ ; 


■ 2 


Don't Know 






,3 


6 : 


3 


No Ansv^er ^ 


n ' 




W 


■ " 18 

■ i 


12 


Bose: 




Sf:094)/;.:^:' 


L (299) "~ 


(84)"./ 


(383) 



■ I ■. • 



Note: 



Totals exceed lQ0^4>fdue to' 'multiple mentions- 



J 



/ ' ATTITUDES 

' ,. • ^ • ' • TABLE 3 • : ^ 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE FUTU.F" FOR SELF 

QUESTION: How about yourself, do yow think that your own condition will jmprove, 
stay the same or get worse in the, next few years? 



Houseiiold 



lnr)f)rove' 
Stay the Same 
::Get Worse 
,' Don't Know 
N6 Answer 

- TOTALS 
Base: 



, 64% 
29 

2} 

- 

(189) 



100% 
(194) 



100% 
(299) 



J 00% 
(84) 



Rural 




—-—Spouse — - 


- — Total- 


43% . 


Head|^._ 
'■51%(^ 


61%. 


' 53% 


41 


36 


32 


.,35 


10 


9 


5 * 


' 8 


> 6 


A ; 


V ' 2 • 


" 4 











100% 
(383) 



QUEbTrGN: Wny do you feel fho'i^way? 



POSITIVE REPLIES - 



Deferminorton / 

Have a Stfeady/ Job/Work 

Gondiiions Good 
Imprr-v'^ments in Own 



LWing Conditions 
Getting Mqfe Education 
More^Peopie Trying to 

Help -Indians : 
■ Alre-^«iv \jave Good Life 
AII.O^W 



^Urban 
32% 

14 

• 7 

6 

. - ^ : ■ . I. 

4-^ 



Rural 
i^% 

22 



1 . 

6 

1' 



Household 
Head 

2]% 
19 

10 

5 ■ 

2 

4 -. 



Spouse 


Total 


i 23%- 

j ' ■ ' 


-"^■21% 


14 


18 


14 


. 10 


'5 


5 




; 2 


_ 5- - - 


4 - 


1 


- 1 



TABLE 3 
(conHnued) 



■ r Urban 

Work Provides Only 
. Living Expenses/ 

Cosf of Living and 

Taxes,,Rising 
Retired on Limited 

Income 
Noihihg Ever Changes 
Discrimination 
Health Problems 
No Education 
All Other 
Don 'f Know 
No Answer 

Base: (189) 



6% 

3 
11 
5 
1 
1 
1 

2 
15 



Rural 



15% 

.14 

7 
10 

7 

1 

1 

14 
(194) 



NEGATIVE REP LIES, -• 
Household 
Head Spouse 



11% 

10 
9 
8 
5 
1 
1 
1 

13 

(299) 



8% 

4 
8 

3 



20 



(84) 



Total 



.11% 

9 
9 

, 7 
' 4 
1 

.1 
1 

'14 
(383) 



Note: Totals exceed. 100% due to multiple mentions. 
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APPENDIX D 



1970 CENSUS DATA ON INDIAN POPULATION 




Bureau pF Indian Affairs 
UUly 1971 
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MICHIGAN POPULATION, 1970 CENSUS 



COUNTIES 



County 




V . -Indian . 


Total 


Indian 


Total 


... . . • , . 
Michigan State - • - 


r 


16,854 


\ ■ 

8,875,083 


9,70] 


7,823,194 




- 


^ 24 


7,113',. 


24 


6,352- 






• 84 . 


8,568 


. ■ ■ 66 


9,250 


Allegan • • • • 




232 


66,575 . 


■ ;. 144 


57,729 


Ai pena 




27 


• 30,708 ' ■ 


16 ^, 


28,556 


Antrim ...... . . . * 


• 


■ 101 


12,612 V 




10,373 






36 


11,149 - 




9,860 


Bdraga 


* 


411 ' 


7,789 


256 


'"y TCI 

7, lor 


Barry ••^•••t««»«. 




24 


38,166 


> 1 2 


'0 1 TOO 

31,738 


. Bay ■ 

Benzie * 




166 


117,339 


94 


-^107,042 




82 


8,593 


. 82 


7,834 


Berrien ....... • • • 




302 


163,875 


167 


149,865 


Branch ...'•••.••».- 




52 


37,906, 


25 ' 


34,903 






205 


141,963 


157 


138,858 






V38 


43,312 


110 


36,932 






.- 214 


16,541 


223 


13,421 






62 


16,573 


^ ": 80 


,14,550 


Chippewa « . . . . ^ - 




860 


32,412 ^ 


■643 


32,655 


Clare .• . « 




■ . 25 ' 


16,695 


17 


11,647- 


Clinton . . . . . .... 




' 91 . 


- . 48,492 




37,969 


Crawford . . . * . . • < 




30 


6,482 


■ 20 

i . ■ 


4,971 


Oei ta ■ 1 




151 


' 35,924 


074 


34,298 


Dickinson 




12 


23,753 




23,917 


Eaton 




,73 


-68,892 


23 


49,684 


Efnmet • . . . . . • • . 




^439 ■ 


18,331 


: . 508;:; " 


15,904 


Genesee ..... .:^» • 




589 


444,341 

0: 


209 


374,313 



99 



\ 



COUNTIES — Con. 



County 



Indian 



1970 



Total 



Indian 



1960 



Total 



Gladwin .A.*. 
Gogebic /• . . . . 
Grand Trnverse 
Gratiot • 
Hillsdale . . • . - 



Houghton 
Hunpn . . . 
Ingham . • 



'lohiO; 



[osco 



tTX)n 



• • • 



Isabella 
Jackson . . 
Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska . 



Kent ...... 

Keweenaw . 
Lake .»»..« 
Lapeer . • . . 
Leelanau .• 

Lenawee . . 
Livingston . 
Luce ... . • M 
Mackinac ^ 
Mdcomb . . . 

Manistee . . 
i/Marquetto^:^ 
Mason . . . . 
Mecosta . , . 
Menominee 



23 


13,471 


11 


10,769 


94 


20,676 


54 


' 24,370 


220' 


39,175 


156 


33,490 


20 


39,246 


72 


37,012 


13 - 


37,171 


6 


34,742 


18 


34,652 


24 


35,654' 


4 


34,083 


- 


' 34,006" 


608 


261,039^ 


194 


\ 21 1,296 


42 


45,8^" 


39 


43,132. 


88 


24,905 




16,i505„' 


42 


13,813 , 


22 


17,184 


439 


44,594 


440 


35,348 


176 


143,274 


57 


131,994 


254 


201,550' 


106 


169,712 


.12 • 


5,272 


9 


4,382 


1,121 


4n,044 


437 


363,187 


1 


2,264 


3' 


2,417 


15 


. 5,661 


10 


5,338 


46 


.32,317 


31 


41,926 


131 ' 


10,872 


210 " 


9,321 


128 


81,609 


29 


77>789 


114 


58,967 


52 ^ 


' 38,233 


62 


'6,789 


80 


7,827 


184 


9,600 


238 


10,853 


536 


625,309 


106 


405,804, 


120 


' 20,094 


151 


19,042 


- 128' — 


'64,686 


179 ■ 


56,154 


96 


22,612 


71 


21 ,929 


; 46 


27,992 


6 


21,051 


159 


24,587 


174 


24,685 



MICHIGAN POPULATION, 1970 CENSUS 





COUNTIES 

. — 


Con , 


■\ 
■ \ 

I 






■ 1970 




1960 




Indian 


Total . 


[ndion 


Total 


AAidiand 


"- . . ■54- 


63,769 


32 ^' ■ \ ■ 


51,450 


Missaukee • 


29 


7,126 


19 


6; 784 ; 


AA^ nro P 


• • ' ^ " 76 


1 18,479 


14 , 101,120 \ 


1 V f-J 1 1 1 ^» I i 1 1 i 


1 ■ ■ . 55 


39,660 


7 ■ 


35,795 


Montmorency > 


■ i . 2 ■ 

/ 


5,247 




,4,424 


Muskegon 


. / 472. 


157,426 


349 149,943 


NewQvao 


39 


27,992 


12 


24,160 


OakI and 


728 . 


907,371 


220 • 690,259 


Oceana 


.80 


17,984 


79 


16,547 


Ogemaw 


19 


1 1 ,903 


1 


9,680 


Ontonagon 


43 


10,548 . 


7 


10,584 


OsrGola 


" • 16 


14,838 


21 


13,595 


Osrnda 


14 


,4>726 




3,447 




16 


10,422 ! 


14 ■ V 


7,545 


Ottawa 


■v^90' 


128,181 


. 82 


98,719 


Presque Isle 


. 4 " - 


12,836 . ■ 


\ 2 ■ \ 


13,117 


Roscommon 


'20 


9,892 


1 8 ' 


7,200 : 


Saginaw 


256 


219,743 


■ 149, '190,752 


St, Clair \ 


214 


120,175 


188 , il07,201 


St. Joseph 


44 


47,392 .. ' 


10 I 

■ \ 


42,332 


Sanilac 


26 


34,889 '-^ 


5 


32,314 


Schoblcrdft. 


36 


8,226 


51 


8,953 


Shiawassee 


78 


63,075 


30 


53,446 


Tuscola 


■44 


. 4S;603 


12 


43,305 


Van Buren 


205 


56,173, , 


160 ■ 1 


48,395, 


. Washtenaw ^ ^ : - 


■v:;.-:r:::;-:r 283 


l34;ia3 • 


i:--^-68;--"- -i 


72>,440 


Woyne 


4,419 '2 


;666,751 


1,869 2,666,297_ 


Wexford' 


^ ; ' : . n ■ 


19,717 


1 ■ 14 ■ 


18,466/ 



means zero. 



APPENDIX E 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
from the 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPT. OF INTERIOR 
January 1971 



0 

BAY MILLS RESERVATION 



Chippewa Cbunfy, Michigan Federal Reservatson 

Chippewa Tribe ' , PopulaHon 1969 300 -esh 

1970. 



tribal Headquariers: Brimle/^ Total Area: 2, 189 acres , 

\> Michigan ^ 

. ' " ' ■ 

Land Status 

: X • ■ ^ : 

The area;#ompFkiH=^g-4he original Bay Mills Reservafior."^ * 
chased by the Methodist Mission Society for the Indian cpmmunity. The 
reservation land was acquired in accordance with fhe Treaty of July 1, 
1855, and the Indian AppropriaHon Act of June 19, 1850. Additional 
land was purchased under fhe Expandable Land Acquisition Project of the 
Indian Reorganisation Act. \^ . / 

■ • \ \ ■ ^ ' ■■ ■ ■ • 

Gbvernment ■ \ X, 1 _ „ - _ -■■ — 

The tribe is organized. under the Indlcin ReorganlzaHon Acf of 1934. 
A five member exec utive counorrrs electe^^^^ the eligible voters^/of the 
' tribe arid:hold office for^W AITeiigible members of !he ^ '^-^ 

tribe Cbn$titute fhe Genenal Tribal Cour^^ V/ 



Popul ation Profile 

Tribal Enrollment 4969 300 est, 

' \, * 1970 ^ 

indian Residents 1969 W) est, 

1970 

Non-Indian Residents 1969 0 

• 1970 

^ Unemployment 1969 98% ~ 

■ ' ^^^^ ■ 
Underemploymenf ' 19c69\ 10% 

1970 \ ■■' 

Median Family Income 1969 

1970 



The averpge education attained by members of the tribe Is eighth grade 
level. There are Head Start, Neighborhood Youth Corps.,: and other 
educational prpgrains on the reservation* • \ 

Tri bal Economy \ 

There is nd tribal Income. \^ 

Climate / \ 

The average rainfall Is 31 inches a year. Temperatures average 
49.2^ in the summer and 3L90 In thVwinter, — \ : 



TraQsportatloh 



\ 

\ 



- ;: r -^ "state Rgute Np.' 129, surfaced ^.tK tar drtd chips, rv^s on the re 
seryatlon in a north-south dlrectioti The neqr^sf dirpbrt is alh^Sault Ste. 
Marie, a distance of 21 ^miles from t reWrvotlqn ,... .S is 
also the terminal for trains, 'corr\meJt;io! bus and trubklfni^s^^^^^^^^ \ 



Comimunlty Facilltjes 



\ 



Water comes from artesian wells. Gas for heating Is obtainable 
from local bottled gas companies. ., Elettrlcity Is provided by the Rural 
Electric Company and septic tanks provide sewage disposaf. The near- 
est hospital is in Sault Ste. Marie and prqvudes m^dic and social ser- 
vices througli contract with the USPHS IndlarV^Div^^ are com- 
"munlty buildings on the resen/ation. Local ball game's are organized. 



HANNAHVJLLE RESERVATION 



Menominee County, Michigan Federal ReservaHon 

Potawatomi Indian Tribe Population: 1969 200 esU 

1970 



Tribal^^Headg^uarfers: Wilson, Tofa! Area: 3,408 acres 

^Michigan ' 



Land Status 



.At! land is individually held by Indians in allctments, TKerels j 
no tri ball gowned land. The land was purchased byjCongress, June 30,.' 
1913, except for 39 acres later added in 1942 with the Indian Reorganlzci 
rion Act funds. 

Government p 

The tribe was organized under the Inflian Reorganisation Act, A 
vcouncil composed of three cpuncil officers and nine council members 
'govern the community. Elections for aH members of the governing body 
are held annually. ^ ^ 

Population Profile 

Tribal Enrollment . ' 1^69 200 \ 



1970 J 

Indian Resideots - ' 1969.^ 200 
- ^ 1970 ' 

Ngn-lndian Residents 1969 ' 0 ^ 

1970 ^ , 

Unemployment 1969 16 person s 

■ ' ' . \ 1970 ; ; \ ^ 

ClnderempByment - 1969 99% 

1970 ^ . ' 

Median Family Income 1969 , 
^ , . 1970 ' ■ 

Tribgl Economy 

There is ho tribal income. Tl^pre are no commercial or industrial 
establishments on the reservation, . 



Climate 

■ ^ ~ ' ■ „ , ' -'x •. , 

Rainfall averages 30 inches pen year. The temperature aver- 
ages a high of 529 in summer and 32^ in winter. Daytime .temperatur^^s 
are higher. . 

Transportatlofi 

State Road No. 41 services the reservation. The road ;s hard 
surfaced with tar and chips and runs north-south. The nearest commercial 
airlines is in Escanaba, Michigan, T7 miles dwdy. Cocnmercial train, 
bus, and truck lines also service Escanaba. 

Community Facili ties . 

Wafer Is provided by "^d^^^^^^ 
bottled gd's for heating; Electricity is from Rurol Electric (REA) and 
sewage disposal by septic tanks and. outdoor privies. : Medical and social 
services are available in Escanaba. The hospital contracts services 
through USPHS, Indian Divisionv There is one community building on 
the Hanndhville Reservaticn. 



] . 
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ISABELLA RESERVATION 



Isabel la Counlj|y, Michigan 
Sag!naw-<;'nipjDewa Tribe 

. Tribqi Headciuarters, Mt..Plecisan( 
\ Michigan 



Federal Reservafipni 
Pop u la H on '1969 750- < 
970-1 



Tol'al Afea- V-\l84,acres 



Land'Si'nfus 



\ 



Tnball)f"-ownecl land;- ^ 506 acres 
Allotted land: . 678 acres ' /. 

Isabella Reservafjon is located in the north cenirdi part of tipe Lower 
Peninsula, three ^Tiiles east of the Cify of Mt. Pleasant^ Michigan. 

Government/ 

Th6 goverriting body of the tribe is a ten-member tribal council 
elected at' lai^e frohi'all eligible voters on the reservation jpor a two- 
year ternri' of office. The members of the fribal council are ' ^ 



■iheadme'n." 



Population Profile 



Tribal Enrollrhent-|^ 
Inclian Residents 
Ncn~,lVidiao Residents 



Unemployment 
Underemplo^^ment ^ 
Median^Family Income 



1969 

1970, 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 



262 



24% 



known as 



The eclucafion level of most frlbd! members is fenfh grade* (fhildren attend ; 
: publFc schdois in Mt, Pieasant^^^^^ . . 



106 



Tn'ba{ Economy ^ 

There is no tribal income. There are no commercial or indusi-ria! 
establisFTmehfs on the reservation. ' 

Climate 



Rainfa! I averages 31 inches o year.,/ Temperatures average 56.6^ 
in the summer qnd 34.8^ in the vyinter.^x" 

Transportation ^ y"' 

'/' --■ . . ■ ■ 

Stat.e Highway No, 20 runs easf--west and setyices the rejjervation 

The nearest commercial dirline is at Mt. Pleasant, three miles away. 

Trains^ commercial bus, and trucklines also serve M!*. Pleasant. 

C6mi:nunity Facilities . 

' Water is provided by the City of Mt. Pleasant. Gas is sold in 
bottled form by local companies. Electricity is from Rural Eiectric (REA) 
ancf septic tanks handle sewage disposal . Medicbl and social services 
are available in Mt. Pleasant through contract with the USPH5, Indian 
Division. There is one community ha|l in Mt. Pleasant. 



L'ANSE RESERVATION - 

Baraga Counl-y, Michigan Federal Reservafioh 

Lake Superior Band, Chippewa Trib^ * Population 1969 465 

\ " V , v ' " , 1970 

Tribal Headquarters: L'Anse, Michigan Total Area: 13,750 acres 

Land Status . 

The^tribe owns 1,610 acres and individual allotments account for , 
8, 124. The Farm Security Administration owns 4,016 acres. The L'Anse 
Reservation was established by a Vreatyiiietween the Chippewa and the 
Federal Governnjent, signed at LaPoint, Wisconsin, September 30, 1854, 

G overnment . 

— (,-■ 

The governing body of the tribe is the tribaNcoOncil . All 12 . . 
members of^the council are elected by the eligible voters of the. tribe for 
three-year terms, the terms of office. are staggered. 

Population Profile ' " 



Tribal Enrollment 


, 1969 


465 




1970 




Indian Resident. 


1969 






1970 




Non-Indian Resident 


1969 


30 




1970 




, Unemployment 


1969 


■ -40% 


1970 




Underemployment 


1969^ 


24% 


1970 




'Median Family Income 


1969 




1970 . 





The average education level of tribal members is ninth grdd<?. There are 
two college graduates living on the reservation. 

Triba l Economy 

^ • There is no-tribai income and no commercial or industridi establish 



ments are locafed on the reservation, ; _ .: „ — 

CM mate 

Rdinfali averages 32 inches per year.; Temperature averages^ 
are 50.6^ in the summer and 30.2^ in winter." 

Transportation - ^ 

Interstate Highv^'Py^^Route 41 ru^^^^^^^ 
tion. The.nearest distance of 33 

miles from the reservation. %e nearest train ruhs to Marquette, Michigan 
73 miles avvo^. Commercial bmslines' run into L'Anse, Michigan, three 
miles from the reservation and ti^^klines ^ Marquette. 

Community Fqcifitie s""--^ ^ ' \ ; 

Water is sypplled from arFfe^iqi^^wells, an^ bottled gas is sold by 
lotal companies for heating pu.poses.^ tVectricity is provided by Rural 
Electric (REA), and, septic tanks and butdoor privies provide sewage dis- 
posal . Hospital and social services provided through PHS are available ; 
at L'Anse. There is one community building, Zeba'CQirimunity J^^ 
Community ball games are scheduled; ^ 
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M IC H I GA N INDIA N O RG A N I ZAT I ONS 



RESERVATIONS: 



ORGANIZATIONS: 



\ 



Mr. Dortd Id .parish ^ 

Bay Mills Indian Cornmunify 

R. R. #1 . 

BrimleV, Michigan 49715 
Ph: (906X 248-4213 

Joe Sagataw 
Hannah vi lie Indian CommunYfyx^ 
Wilson, Michigan 49896 
Phr (906) 466-5542 

Mr. Fred Dakpfo, Presidept 
Keweenaw Bay Indian Communiiy 
Box 223 - Pequaming Road 
. L'Anse, Michigap 49946 
Ph: (906) 542-6679 



\ Mr ; VW I lis-itJci«orv> -Jrr-^ ~ 

\ Saginow-ChippewP Reservation : 
V Route 6, East toma Road 
\ Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 4B858 



\ 



Mr. Robert Dominic, President 
Northern Micfiigan Otta\ya Assn. 
9]\ Franklin Street-P . O. Box 235 
Petoskey, Michigan 49770 
Ph: Vai3) 347-3415 ! 

Mr. David Mackety 

Huron Potawatomi, inc. \ 

Route, #1 \ 

Fulton, Michigan 49052 \ 

Phr (616) 727-5515 / | 

Mr. Chester J Eag lemon 
Infer-Tribal lndidns of Grand 
Rapids 

Grand Ropidis, Michigan 49505 
Ph: (616) 456-4342 

Mr; Donald A . LoPointe' 
Indian Counselor 

Keweenaw Boy Indian Community 
Box 223 T Pequaming Road^/ 
L'Anse, Michigan 49946 ; 
ph: (906)524^79 



ORGANIZATIONS : (continued) 

Mr. Arthur LeBlanc, Director " 
Michigan IndianXommunity Action 

Project (I <AP) 
Municipal Building 
St. Ignace, Michigan 4978 1 / 
PH: (906) 1055 / 

. * " ' ' ■' ' ' '■!.-."•■■ 

Mr. Edwin Manydeeds - 5^ 4- 
' Asst. Superintendent for Michigan 
U. S:-: Dept. of interior, ^BIA;: 
Great Lakeis'Agenby ^ ' 
Ashland, Wisconsin 54806 
Ph:(715) 682-45i27 

Bertha RichardsonT-^Chairman 
Pontiac Council of- Orlgindl 

CHippewa.Bgnd 
16 Thorpe Street 
P6ntiqc, Michigan 48053 
Ph: (313) 335-0772 

Mr^ Jofan Winchester,* Goordinator 
. AmericarTTrtdian Progrqnn 
Center for Urbdrk^ffairs 
Michigan State Uhrvqrsit)> 
East Lansing, Michigan 4|823 

Mr. Mike Wright \ X 
Nishnqwbe News 
214 Kaye Hall \, - 
Marquette, Michigan 49855 
Ph: (906) 227-2241 V, 



./■_•■ 
Mr. Homer Moron : . / 
Employment Assistance Specialist 
Bureau Indian Affairs / 

Mt. Pie...ant, Michigan 48858 



/ 



Ph: (61. ) 772-4369 



.Mr. Howard A. Staryett, Vice 
Presi,dent>' Secretary, and 
Co"Chdirman | . 

; Potawatomi Indian N 

Ul9 V^sfv^Raiiipad^^ 

■ -Dowagiac , Michigan 1, 
?hr^(782-7735 , : ' 

/V\r. Fred Hatch, Sr/, :Chairman . 
Original Chippewa, Bdnd 
606 Eureka 'V 
Sault Ste^ Marie^ Michigan 49783 
Ph: (906) 632-8473 : 

Mr; George Bennett, Director 
North,APiericqn Indian. Cen^^ ,, 
9.28 Porter Street ^ ; . 
Uansing, Michigan 48906 
Ph: (5J7):487-5409 

Mr. Delmqr W. Armstrong ; - 

Education^Specialist - 
Bureau of lndiar\ Affairs 
Great Lakes Aget}6y 
Ashland, Wisconsin 54806 
Ph: (715) 682-4527\ v 



*Deceased 1973 



ORGANIZATIONS : (continued) , - \ 

Mr, John Bailey, president. Mr. Dean George, President 

Genessee Valley: Indian Association North American Indian Association 

6405 Turner - DbwntoVn Branch YWCA 

Flushing, Michigan 48433 - 2230 Witherell 

Ph:. 659-8354 / / Detroit, \Mic hi gan 48201 

Ph: (313)\584-2750. 
Potawatomi Indi .gan ^ V 

Mr. Joseph R. Wn-.. ^ \ 

Tribal Ghairman V. 

R. R. #1 Box 399 > ■ ' " , \ 

Katie Glocheski ; ;^ ' I " 

Thornappl^ Band of Ottawgis \. 
Route ^3, Beatrice Road 1 
Manistee,' Michigan 49660 ■ \ 

• ■ • - - ■ ■ [ 

Mr. Vii:t6r Kishigo, Ohairmdn -1 
, Michigan Indian Gonfederation \ 

?. 0:.'-Box,.2?9V. \: . X.-.: 

Petoskey, Michigan 49770 ■ \ 

American Indians Unlimited ' T 

,2538::S.A.B. ^ ■ ■ - '\ ' 

515 East Jefferson '-[ '.^^.-^ ' \ 

Ann Arbor,' Michigan 48104 V- 
' • "■ ■ . . ■ .. ,■ " ■. '" V 

Mr. Gharles R. Pamp ' \ - 

Great Lakes Indian Youth '\ 

Alliance V 
324 North Pine Stree\ 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 
Ph: (517) 457-3915^ \ 



APPENDIX G 
/ INDIAN SYMPOSIUM 



jvidence that legislators, c Jucotors, and members of other i 
professions, OS wflel I as |he general public, desire to krbw more about ine • . _/ 
situation of American Vidians in Michigan. Legislation is proposed and oft^n 
passed, monies appropMOted, and Indian programs established, yet the desire ; 

for greater insight> kniowledge and appreciation of Indian culture is consistently 

' ' ■ ! V ■ . . - • ' ' ■ 

expressed by those witiilin and outside the Indian community. 

A question sdmetimes asked b^ non-Indians challenges the uniqueness ; 
of the Itidian, in many cases bdsed upon. little or ho orientation to th^^^n 
life style, his attitude and values. Thi^ lack of understariding 15 reflected in 
the need for improved material's in pur school systems related, to Indian . back- 
ground and in the methods teachers use to relate to Indian children. But 
this lack of understanding is perhaps most evident in the lack of opportunities 
Indipns have to help themselves in the process, the lack of opportunities for 
Indians to' make key decisions which>affect their liv^s . . 

Another question is raised when efforts are attempted^.to establish 
education programs with litfte or no knowledge of the type of resources 



"available to a state from the f^^leral government or of the sources y/hich have 

been established specifically for Indians/ 

H A third concern relates to the recognition of the lack of effectiveness 

of the presen"^ school system to influence the high drop-out rate of the Indian 

students. Some schools have attempted to establish their ovy.n perhaps unique 

programs, eveni^ jndian programs with little or no input from Indians and no 

dialogue with Ind' .r^ who have successfully achieved the objisctives peculiar 

1p the operation of a^ Indian schc>ol . 

%s these concerns are sorjaehow resolved, a fourth question is ine>Htabl 

Who are the Indian people with whom such concer,ns:>hqfolc!j. be^^^ ? An 

identification of the various peoples in the state of be made to 

successfully meet the needs inherent-in^xln^ " ^ 

It is appropriate, therefore/.fey.l(^ Symposium at Central 

Michigan University k> £il-jpw recoQ^m^ people .tp;V;$h^ir6 ^ 

some of their knovyledgeAand Insights with Tiegislato^^^ and others 

in order to strengthen the relationships bdtWeen the Indian community arid the 

community at large, \ 

The following people haye been identified as possible speakers for 

this symposium: . %- 

Rosemary Christensen - Chippewa, on Indian Values, Life Style and 

Attitudes 

M.A., Harvard' * , • 

Working toward Ph.D., Minnesota 
Two years literature search in Indian values 
Editor, Indian, Education Newsletter, Focus. 



Ar\fB\\ — 



Dillon Pi atero 



Geor°ge Bennett 



Chi ppewQ ^ Pi recio r pi I ndlan Educationy 
A^inhesofdv on Resources AvqMable Toward 
Indian Education » 

— Director of RougfixRock Demonstration School 
Chinle, Arizona, on What it Means^t^ 
an All Indian Schooly 

- Director/ Michigan I n\^i^ Cofnmisslon 
on Identifying Indian Pk>ple>NTribes, Organi- 
zations^ and Their Locations >^ ^ 
Former reefer, Lansing ^^^^ 

Michigan Indian Confederation 
Northern Mi;chigan Ottawa^ i^ 
Michigan Indiah^-J^^^ ^ 
Member Ottawa Association. . \ 



\ ■ 
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POSSIBLE SCHEDULE 
for 

INDIAN SYMPOSIUM 



ERIC 



8:00 - 9:45 Indian Values; •, 

9:45 - 10:00 Coffee Break 

10:00 - I 11:45 -Education Rescxurces fowbrd Indian. Education 

-11:45 - - 1:15., ' Lunch Break ' . , - ■ - 

1:15 3:00 An Indian School / 

3:00 - 3:j 5 V Coffee Break, • y' 

3:15i *^^^5:00^^J Mich^ 




SCHEDULE 



for 



INDIAN SYMPOSIUM 



7:30 
8:00 
8:15 



8:00 
8:] 6 
9:45 



-9:45 - 10:00 
10:00..^- 11:30 
11:30 - 1:00 



1:00 
2:30 
3:00 



2:30 
3:00 
4:30 



Regisiraf-ion 
Opening j::em 



"An Indian School D. Plafero 
Coffee Break v 

"Indian Values", Rosemary Christensen 
Lunch ^ 



"Indian Resources", W. An fell 



Coffee - ■ ' 

"Michigan Indians", G. Bennett- 
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EDUCATIONAL SKILLS C EN TEl? 



Mrs. Joan K. Yehl, Director 
Dr . Les li e O . Ca rll hy. Prof esspr of 
Reading, Ronan Hall 109 



CENTRAL.^|(:...HI.pAN UNIVERSITY 
Mt. Piedscin'tf "Michigan 48858 
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. Centra! Michigan. University's Ed ucational Skllis Center offers to 
dl! Cer^r UiH /ersify studeni following ^ icr?s: 



Readmg laiprovoment Program .„ - . 

(Free mini -workshops in dorrris as well as regular classes 
earning credit and grades) 

Tutorial Service in all major subiect areas • ' , 

S tudy Ski I I s Workshop 

(Offered evenings in the dorms as well as in our own study 

"y''v' facility)"^: ^ /..^.. ^ 

Student-'to'-Studisnt Advisor/^Service 



\ " Ail of these services are free except for the reading courses taken 
for crec)lt; the regulpr credit hour fee is charged for these. Although we 
have a specific focus upon freshmen and minority students, all of the pro- 



grams are' opefrl^to any student at tfe^^^ \ 

Staff consists primarily of paraprofeSsipnal seniors ar{d grc^uate 



students trained for their particular jobs. Some of the staff are vyorking in 
practicum courses, others are paid by the Center; many of them are minors 

I : I . " . * ■ ■ . , ■ . ' I ■'. ^ 

ity Students. . .,' ' , ' „^ / , 

For further informatron, pleqse contoct Mrs. -Joan Yehl/ EdbcaHon- 
al Skills Center, Ronan Hall 109D or phone (517) 774-3726. " . 



EDUCATIONAL SKI 113 . CENTER 
~ Tutorial Prbgrciim 



Mi 



" Free . tutorial assistance on an organized basis has fcj0eii. expanded 

-I ; V / ' ■ , . ' V- f ,. ■ v^'^ . . • ■ • 

this semester to cover fifteen subject areas with thirty tutors working on a 
Y . regular hourly basis and five tOJtoi^ on^cSiL A c i feu la r referral sysfefTj:jji- J;^^^^^ 
/ volving faculty in tutored subject areas, tutors, and.tutorees is now in the 
pilot state of development. v^' , 

Tutors are Black, Chicano/ and Anglo ac^vanced students whc are 
tutoring in their major or miribr sub jw^^ 
' lated-previous^experience and most of them have been recotnolended by 
' TacultyV They tutor in the Center, ia^the Park Lib/ary, in lab facilities, 
. and.residence hall study rooms. They receive some specific training as tutors 
for the-Genter and are required to fijj out planning sheTets for each tutorial 



session. 



Studentl'are referred to the program by faculty member, by^oun- 
selors and peer advisors, by media p^gblicity, and by fellow 'students. They 
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are rec^v\red to fill oui:;a request form^ are put in contact with an/available 
tutor in thei$ljbject requested, and are expected to work regularly with the • 
tutor during th^ hours they arrange. • *^ 



I - -1 



1 V ' 
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EDUCATIONAL SKILLS CENTER 
oStudent - to - Student Advisory Service 



The purpose of the Studenf--fo >5tudei4 Advisory SeiPi^ice is to.- 
provide Central Michigan U^^ 




abouf bwiun iversi ty I if 



: ^ih. contacting^ the;Gentral Michigan Uni>^ify Counseling Genr 
l^er;, no infof-rndtibn w Ibble from them Qpnc,6mi ng the total number 

of students pdrticipating in that Center accbrdihg to breakdown by flosses 
(f reshnaen > ■'sophomoref , e program of student-to*-student 

"rap sessions" Is^fairly new to cani[D^ we qre presentfy itrucrured to deal 
primarily with the ni#6ds^^p^ freshmen , Realizing that the-freshman. popular 
tion does not have d monpp^ oUr programvin the future may 

extend to upp^r classmen. we will 
expand bur services to ma stgdepts'liyTng^off c^ampus, 

■•seS/ices'-': j.C -^'^ ' - • 



; * / ; • ' ; ' {^. Referrals; bfeen made with the following agencies 

% ; • ; ■ so that stud^ with ; problems beyond oqr capacity to handle 

■ •■ "'^V. ■'■ ;r " ■more:^extensive: b^-. •^■^\V■V■■: 

7:: v" ~-'A.'.' listening Ear {\ .. ' ' ^ ^ 

^ v - : :^y^^-^^^^ > B. C^anization for Black Stu<lent Unity \ , 
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^ F. Draft Gbun^eling Center 

G. Legal Aid ' 

Hp Women's Information Center 

L Gay Liberation 

J . Tenants Union 

K. Central Michigan University Counseling Center 

L. County^Department of Social Services 

11. One - to One Student RejationsMps:' 

A. Students will have the opportunity to have student-to- 
^ studejpiJ^advisory sessions with a member of our staff . 

The staff members will be stationed in strategic loca- 
tions throughout the campus. This\wiH afford jhe 
students a chance to talk with one of their peers wJbo 
has been trained para -professionally, thereby lessening 
- \ the possibility of communication barriers. * ^ 

B. /Discussion Groups: ^ " - 

\ ' ■•■ — . • ,'■ ./ " ■ \ ■ .. ^ \ ' ^.-^'^ * 

One of the jnonthly meetings y/i II be, at least in part, 
a group discussion on the progress of the program, the 
progress ol'each staff member in his or her assigned area 
the disdussion of hassles and good experiences, and 
\ \ ' . ways of improving the service of our prpgrqm. j„ 



LOCATION OF SERVICES AKD TIMES 



!• The staff member:s wiil be loG^ated in strategic position 

"throughout the campus. The primary locdtions will b^in the 
dorms most densely populated by. freshmen. The qbnta^ . 
• made with students wiJISbe^ m basis^ but^^ 

some apppi ntments I Hbe rnpde ... The ti me spans wi II be 
primarily in the^enings^-but^taff will be able to, work otjf 
regular hours1:ongruent with their class schedules. ^ * ^ 

11. Studenl- Advisory Locations: 

^,.r-:"^ ]^ : Towers-; ■ / • , . / , 

" 2. South Quad ^. ; 



\ 



1 M^^rill 
^ 4.\ Sw^pney 
me 

d6w 

-7>v Barnari^ 
8. IGalkin^ 



5. \ Thorpe 

6. XBedd-^'" ■ 



9. T*-f.ut-''\ 
10. Skills Ge^iter Lounge 



\ 



\ 
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\ 

\ 



\ 



V 



V \ 

A 



- ... '. ■ " ■ \ \ \ 

\ ' -^^ ■ \ " - ■■■■ ' V'- \' 



V 
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\ CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

\ EducatlbngLSkills Center 

\ Reading/Improvement Program 

\ Leslie O. Carlin . 



/ 

r 



This program ipd ludes five (5)'"ciisHrK:t components of rending, which 
* p^rpmote increased sp^ed^^ , The goal is to corre- 

late these fact^i^ in such proportions that the stud':^nt will successfully elim- 
inate those ha)>its, Which inhibit his reading progress and institute and rein- 

0 force a new s4nes pf progressive reading hapits. 

The/fiye areas of emphasis include: (i) introducf^n to and reinforce- 
ment practice in [Dhrase reading; (2) vocabulary development; (3) exploring 
and reinforcement of skimming techniques; (4) reading critically and answer- 
ing ques|i(/ns pertaining to theexercise; and (5)-developing techniques leading 
to increased rate and comprehension of reading materials. 

/pHRASE^READING 

/ / \|^e discuss the factors which influence rate and comprehension. Many 
veXercise^si^ he(^ one become a more rapid and efficient reading are 
litinzed, jand stress is placed on systerriatic practice to increase eye span. 
Thps the r^umber of words one sees with each eye fixation is increased. 

Seiyerql types of phrase exercises are used. These include the daily 
Jse fi^^e spanner, a machine for flashing phrases at speeds up to 100th 
iof ta 5ect)n3. Text book mdterjals are utilized daily. 

/. As practice progresses, the consistent reinforcement enables the folloy/- 

I ing goals to become a reality: V 

7 " • ■ ■"■ ' ■ \ ' ' . ' _ \,,; :■ . • " . ■ . ■ . ■ >. ■ 

1 . 1 . See each phrase \as a smgle thought unit. 

2. Read each phrase as a single thoughf unit; 
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Read each phrase with one eye fixation, 
V. 4. Read each phrase a§ rapidly as possible. 

5. Reduce sub-vocalization (saying words to one's 
^ ■ , self), 

li. ' VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
^ 1, . „ -,,1 ■ i-i - ^ 

Insufficient knowledge of word meanings is a limiting factor in the 
reading situation. Reading is the understanding of meanings. Studies show a 
high positive correlation between a person's vocabulary and academic or in- 
tellectual achievements. Th^js^ a lack of an adequate vocabularyunhsbits 
the reading process-.^.^ ^ / 

A number of specific exercises are designed to increase the basic . 
-vocabulary of the participants. /These inciude: 

^ 1. word study, 

2. word analogies/ 

3. vocabulary development, and 

4. word derivotions. 

. ^ - - ■ " . ■' ■ ■ ?' 

III. SKIMMING - * A 

Skimming may be referred to as a specific type of reading or reading 
skill. The purposes of skimming include: 

1. finding a specific fact or facts; 

2. deterrriining if particular items are discussed;^ 

3. determining purpose, point of view, style, X^tc; 

4. discovering if the material is likely to fit th^reader's 
, ' ^ interests. L L_ 

To assist the student to successfully achieve this technique, various 
exercises are set up which call for reading t6 find specific objectives. 

IV. CRITICAL READING ' - ^ W 

There is'always the danger that students will become skilled in speed 
feading and will think of it as an end in itself rather than using it intelligent- ^ 
ly. Critical reading exercises focus the reader on content and meaning which 



takes precedence over rate. Thus the '^difficulty level" and the reader's 
purpose become key factors. Critical readings include: 

1. memory exercises', 

2. following directions, 

3. rearranging thought units, 

4. solving reading exercises. 

V.' SPEED READING 

This concept involves reading primarily in thought units, thus main- 
taining the structural outline while adding descriptions to the framework. 
The primary emphasis'is directed to the readifig of. paperback novels, written 
in large print, and of interes^to the student. The classes utilize the AVR 
Eye Span Trainer prior to edch day's practice. This encourages the student 
to develop an enlarged reading span; thus, he involves more words in each 
thought unit. 

1 The AVR Rate-O-Meter machine is used daily to motivate^.the student 
toiread thought groups of words at various speeds. Dqiily practice is con- 
sidered a mustl Laboratory exercises are administered daily; Then each 
student is'cKailenged to extend his reading rate as far as possible, even to a 
point beyond comprehension, andjhen to return to his basic comprehension 
level. " \ 

\ Students discovW the thrill of maintaining comprehension at levels ' 
beyond y/hich they thoud[ht possible. ^ 



APPENDIX I / 

THE CHIPPEWA BIG BROTHER-SISTER . 
PROGRAM (CBBSP): A DESCRIPTION 

The Chippewa Big Brother-Sisi-er Program is a sfudenf ^volunteer 
program at Cenffai Michigan University in Mf". Pleasant, If work^ 
wif-h approximately 125 Chippewa Indian children, mosf of whom live 
on a Federal Reservation five miles easf of town. 

The program was begun ip 1964 io diminish the high drop-out 
rates, improve fhe poor attendance records and help these children 
do better in school • Originally the program worked with 12 children 
who were each sponsored by an organization on campus • Now it has 
progressed into a ohe-fro-one relationship with a college student 
serving as a big brother or sister to an Indian child. Through this 
personal contact, the counselor attempts to build a sense of security, 
\jnderstanding and trust with the child that Working fri a large cjroup 
could not achieve. The coUDselor helps him with school work, gets 
k) l<now ™ ~rmily and friends end takes him to^ different places for 
Vecredtic::^ rntd new learning exerpiences. By establishing rapport^' 



it becomes easierfor the child to do novel things, and he is more 
vyilling to do things on his own. The "counselor" also shows interest 
and encouragement in his child's school work. This relationship helps > 
the child to feel more secure in school dnd can give the child the in- 
centive to do better. 

Recently there has been a shift of emphasis in the program from . 
recreational to school activities. In the past, bowling, or frisbee was^ 
a much easier task to share since schooi-feldted activities were 
often rejected by.the child. Presently CBBSP is Wor.kjng or) strengthening . 
the tutoring program and encouraging co^ynsejors^^ 

reading skil ls\ homework, etc* ^-Recreotion^-a^ included, 
of course, but th6y wjll not be a priority. .. 

CBBSP also conducts gpou^, activities for these children • These 
octivUies are divided accbrding to age for more effective participation 
and learning. Activities for th^ elfementary school children include holiday 
parties, play daji^s, field trips, and picnics. These activities occur at' least 

once a month,, and usually mor^ often- ' They olso attend iravelogue series 

■ - — - . . . - - ■ -. - 

and are brought to the campus for movies and plc^ys. Tn^e junior and senior 

■ ■ " " . ■■ ■■■■■ \' ^ '\ 

high school students belong to a Boy's Club or (3|rrs Cfeir which meets weekly. 

The boys play numerous sports' and ore involved in otfi^^^n^as deal ing v/ith 

the community and university such as plays, movies, gusrt SDeakeifs', 

camping and other field trips : Th^::g:iTls:develQ^^ 

(cooking, sewing, child care, etc.) make-up, self defensetor any other 



topic the girls shpw an interest in. They too are involved with plays, 

V 0 ■ I , - 

guest speakers;, etc. Once or^ twice a semester both groups get togethier-' 

\ '; ' ... •'■■*■' 

for a party that they plan for and decorate themselves . , • 

Tlie" tutoring progrgm has been working mainly with the^ elementary 
school children. Tlie junior and senior high Indian students work jointly 

with the counselors to, provide tutoring facilities. Many University 

■• \ ' - - 

\^ 

personnel are being canVassed for assistance and most of the tutoring 

. '\ ■ ' . , • 

takes place in a large,\comf6rt^able, carpeted room adjacent to the 

volunteer offices* Learning is accompi ished through, c'variety of media — 

Indian textbooks, points^ educational games, to mention a few. 

In October, 1971 , a food co-op prograrn was estdblishied jointly 

between G BBSP ond the reservation to perhaps aid ^Jth the high cost of 

food. The Indian parents fill out their order forms and then the food is 

f\ \ \ ■ 

picked 'jp in Grand Rapids and delivered. Now tliatjhe project has 

^ ' \ ; \v •' ' ■ 

proven successful and is needed, othe organization has rrjoved to the 

\ , • 

reservation and they work indepejident of CBBSP, with the food being 

delivered directly from Grand Rnpids. /\ 

CBBSP -as also worked im cohesidn with the Indian community ro 

provide some organi::ation and orientation facilities to establish a Day 

Core Cenre . This program will be staffed mainly with Indian mothers 

and high school girls to provide cnily carie for youngsters . , This should 

provide extra time for mothers to work outside of the h^me, or carry or 

-Other activities, ^ * \ 



During the summer", a Summer Recreation Program is conducted 
on the reservation. This adds to the effectiveness of the school year 



program in that it carries, over the work and progress made during this 
time. Three CBBSP students work with the kids during the week and help 
supervise competitive sports activities, puppet shows, swimming, and 
arts and crafts. It also provides the opportunity for the older Indian ' 
students to assure the responsibility of a leadership role. This year 
four of these students were employed under Public Employment Program- 
..-This year the junior boys swelled with pride as they won the city base- 
bail ..championship fcr the third year in a row, 

executive board of the Chippewa Big Brother-Sister Program. 

X,.^ cs" . - - ' ■ , , . . . 

ionsists of the Program directors^'cind all of the committee heads. They 
meet weekly, to discuss probrems,.gnd coordinate their ideas. The nine 
comrrn-tees represented are Membership,, Contiriuour^^ P6blicity, 
Activ ities^ Scr-c rrshjp. Treasurer, Secretary, Boy's Club and Girl's .Club. 

The C:;:^'""^s a non-profit organization. The program\is funded 
thr ;gh deletions -rom interested groups on end off campus and from inter- 
ested indivirxjab. The program's maio expense is for the use of state' cars. 



\ I 
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SECTION II. 
DETRO!T?TUDY 




INTRODUCTION ; 

Improving Indian education is one of the primary godls of American 
Indian leaHers. National and local sfaflsfics on the status of Indiarvreducation 
paint q similarly gloomy picture . Nationwide, the average educational 
level achieved by all Indians under Federal supervision is five school years. 
Drop-dut;jrates among Indian. youngsters are twice the national average.^ 
On the iocal.level; a recent study in Michigan found that over 75% of the 
Indian household heads, interviewed, in both rural and urbdn areas, were high 
school drop-outs. Cahn has written: ^ 

It is the same bleak story, no matter whether one studies 
. national Indian statistics, a single BIA school, or even 
the public sr;hools serving Indians and .receiving special 
federal funds, (if any distinction is to be made, the 
public school receiving special BIA funds may have done \ 

even worse \ - 

" -. ■ ' , . ■ i * ■ ■ _ - 

Thus it appears that the same tragedy of Indian drop'-outs occurs everywhere, - 

whether one speaks about rural or urban Indians or aboyt BIA or public schools. 



Edgar Cahn, ed.. Our Brother'si Keeper (WosJiington, D.C. 
New Community Press, Inc., 1969) p. 28 

Touche, Ross and Co., p. 4<J ; ^ 

/?Cahn, p. 28 



Undfereducation is at Hie root of many of the sq-cal+ed Indian / 
problems. Wi^h little education, one's employability is impaired. Many . . 
Native American's must accept jobs that pay inadequately but without which 
they would have no income '/{hiatever. With little or no pay, it is difficult 
to firid'adeqiiate housing . One must take what one can get. In. the process, 
proper sanitary conditions may have to be sacrificed; health may be impaired. 
Without an adequate income, proper,diets cannot be maintained. Health 
again is jeopardized. If one's health fails, employment is loir. In the louche 
•ftDSs and €o. report, it was proven that poor health is' indeed a majpr cause 

for unemployment among Native Americans . . 

If we are ever io improve the oVer-al! conditions of the American 

Indian, "if we are working to improve his employability, his housjng conditions 

his diet, and his health, we must begisi by improving his education. 

Nowadays many more t^ative Americans understand the value 

of teceiving more education, yetlhe yoCing people continue* to drop out. 

How does one begin 1x) make education more all Uring and more relevant to 

^ them*^ We must first consider /the two words "Indian educatio ' Is there 

y • ' 

really such a process? Does/ "lndion education" really ^xjst? A recerv^ / 



.. .... 

report by McKinely, et al ouggasts that it does not. Native American 



• "^Toucihe, RpsspndCo., p. 28 

.. . ,;^frahtis /!/icKjnle/, .Stephen. Bcyne, Glen Nimnlcht., Who ' 
, V . Should go'ntrol Indian Education-? -- (Beri<eley; Far West Labor- 
\. - • aitjry fo/ Educational Research and Development, 1-970) . 



chiidren have never been educated as Native Americans; /they have never 

' ■ . / . " ■ ■ . •/ -\ - / 

'••K '• ■■' ' ■ ■ '■ ' ' ' 

received trainihg in Indian ways. If they had, then y/e would be in a position 

tc speak of "Indian education". In its place, ho^i^ever. Native American 

children have always had to undergo white education\^We may define Indian 

- education 6s the imposition of white American educational institutions upon 
American Indian communities « The Navajo nation has a special name for 
public schools; they are called: "Beligaana. bi dtaka", the "little white man*s 
schools."^ Similar names are heard among other rribes/ ' ' 

The fact that there has never been true Indian education avaiir v 
able and that Native American youngsters hav^^dd to undergo indoctri- 
nation in a culture alien to them may irypart explain the lack of enthusiasm 
Tb<^r^maining in school. ^ . / _ 

Within recent ye^rsV Native Americans throughout the country ' 
have declided that it is time to begin passing on to the children true Indian 
education, an education that is relevant and that can be taught only by 

, fellow Native Americans^ * The belief is held that by teacjiing children by 
way cf their own culture and in a manner Jncorpofoting their own cultural 
values, rather thafi via an blien culture, more native children will find 
education meaningful Gjhd important ontfe' again . they wit l desire staying in 



^McKinley, et al ., p. 3 
'^Cahn, p. 33 



.school longer and the drop-<)ut rates will be lowered. With these goals In 

mind, many new Indian controlled schools have been startedjalL across the 

■ . . . • . * . ■ ' 

country. ' - ^ 

Concerned Native Americans in.Distnoit, Michigan, wish^tb' begin 
such a school • It vyqs with the hope of proviciing pertinent dQ^^^ regarding the 
feasibility of establishing an Indian school in Detrait'that the following study 

was-.done. The prim|3ry focus^^^ the study was on Indian community support, ^.v, 

' ■ : ^ 1/ ■ • ' ' : : " ^ - 

We wanted to discover whether thel^ndtive population in Detroit would truly 

■i\ : . / \ ^ > 

support an lndian^'co|ntrolle5J^"chool . Additional ihformation was jgathered 

, •■ . ■ ^' ■ "I ■ ,. • ^ ' \ ^ ' . * 

regarding possible fiiriding sources, possible building sites, and on the 

mechanics of actually beginning a school . Al! data\(S reported on in the 



following pages, y 
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PROJECT BACKGROUND A 



\ 



In the spring of 1972 the Michigan'State Legislature / . \ 

authorized funds to study Indian educd|"ion in Michigan'. The funds were 

granted to Central Michigan University in Mt. Pleasant, the director 

' y ■" ■ ' ■ • . 

. ■ ■ ' ■ . /' ■ ' -v : \ . _ 

for the entire project- was Lairy Martin, a Chippewa w Two targef areas 

were chosen for study:/ Mt, Pleasant, d reservation communis 



Petroit^ an urban center* ' v 

the Detroit area study began July 10, 1972, and ended 
September 15, 1^72. The ten week project .wds organizationally divided 
into three separate work periods • During the first four we^ks, initial 
orientation ai;i'd planning sessions had to be held^^^^ Indian 
education finding proposal alb for various trips to new, qlr^dy existing 
Indian controlled school^^ to obtain mixh needed^ ^ information from 

them . All trips were also planned and carried out in the fir^t four weeks . 
Another early objective wips to compose a sample questionnaire which could 

be changed and improved after discussions with local Indian people. The 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' \ ' ■ X ■ / 

final questionnaire had to be prepared before the sebond foyr w^k session 

' began • . / / ■ > . 

^ Within the^second four weeks, emphasis wcte placed on carrying 

out interviews • Prior to intemive communltyLj^^^^ were made 



to first publicise the study. Time was made available on the Indian 
radio show. We Are Together on station WDET. An interview utilizing 
th^ study questionnaire was taped and later aired to give the people In 

thi lndian\cx)mmunity an idea of what to expect during their inter/iey/, 

V I. h ' 

A board meeting of the North American Indian Association, Inc. wqs 
also attended > A brief discussion of Hie study and questionnaire wds . 
allowed. Community meetir^s to discuss Indian education and the project 
were also held at the office'of the Associated Indians of Detroit. An 
article was provided for the NAIA, Inc. newsletter, but it did not appear 
until later in the summer. 

Relevant; materials regarding the establishment of an alternative 
school were continually being.gathered Ihrougbout the summer. The final 
two weeks of the project were primarily used for final data collection and 
report writing . - i 

Three Indian controlled schools were visited in the early part 
of the summer. The schools were located^at Ethete, Wyoming; Busby, /vbntana; 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A visit was also^^de at the Coalition of Indian/ 
Controlled School Boards, Inc. in Denver, Colorado, and the Native American 
Rights Fund in Boulder, Colorado*, 

Prior to the trips many telephone conversations had been held witli 
the Coalition of Indian Controlled SchopI Boards, Inc. Their suggestions were 
solicited regarding what schools we should visit in ti>e s\)orf amount of time 

' : ^ ■ 124 ^ 



available to us. We were anxious to use our time as efficiently as 

possible. The Q)aliti6n offered to plan the trips for^us. The final 

itinerary Included one day in 0:>lorado, one day in Wyoming, and 

the third and last day in Montana. 

During our st^y in CDlorado, we learned more about the 

history of the Coalition and how it might help us, The)^ haVe ^^ritten 

of themselves: V j \ 

The G:>alition of Indian pontrolled ^qhool Boardsy Inc- 
is an Indian origqnization. ^IGSB is a i^nUhjal , self-help 
prganization composed of Indlan'schools that have gained 
control of the educational prd^c^sses within their communities. 
The chief aim and primary pumose of CICSB is to help strengthen 
the movement of educational reform and to assist Indian Qomm-- \ 



unities establish local controls 



The Coalition provides tebh- 



nical-legal assistance and Gon^ultants based in the field uhder 
the direct control of the grass-loots ptsople being served there-' 
by developing a structure and rjelationship^on d one-to'-one bqsis; 
between the consultants and th^ commumties. The CICSB was V-:J^^ 
formally organized in Decomb^, 1971 • .'^'■■'•H 

The Coalition is located qt Suite 1 , 770 Grant, in Denver, Colorado. 
Their telephone number is (303) 573-9016. The present director is 
Gerald Clifford and t^e President is Birgil Kills Straight. There are 
approximately nine oth^ Native Americans on the staff. The Coalition 
has been deeply involved\n the struggles of other schools and are eager, 
to help other educational grt\ups overcome as rriany of the state or fed- 
eral obstacles as possible. Although they have worked primarily with 
reservation groups, they dre more than willing to work also with urban 
Indians. Contacts have been made beh//een individuals at Associated 



N ^Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, Newsletter, 
30 June f972, p. 1 . ' 
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-Indians of Detroit and Donald Wandtee of the GDalition. This relation- 
ship should be maintained. The G^dlition has offered to send a consult- 
ant to DeWit to help organize the people and begin an Indian controlled 
school in. this area. Their offer should not be bypassed. 

The first Indidh controlled school visited was on the Wind River 
Reservation in Ethete, Wyoming. The school was begun at the high 
school level; it is named the Indian High School of Wyoming . The 
school toildings are ;l eased from dn Episcopal mission. Later a permanent 
building may be built on 40 areas of tribally owned land. The school was 
begun by concerned individuals on th^ reservation. In 1967 these individ- 
uals formed the Wind River Indian Leadership Council . The Council 
6riginally began ds a general grievance board but soon found itself con- 
centrating on education ; Vc\^^ began running their o\^h people for the 
four school boards serving themV Up until six years ago, the school"* boards 
were all non-Indian controlled . v b^ are all-Indian run. With time 

/ ■ \ ' . ' .■ 

the Leddership /Council changed their name to the.Shoshonean-Arapdho ' 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ '- 

Indian Education Association and became a private, state, non-profit 

corporation. The name was later shortened to the Wind Rivef Indian 

Educai^ion Association, Inc. \ 

One of the early maneuversK)f the Education Association was 

to circulate a petition asking bow many people on the reservation wanted 

d^separate Indian unified sclv^ol . A record-breaking total of 900 people 



signed the petition. In 1969 the first funding proposal was submitte<J. 
In Washington, D.G. their efforts received much.favorable, publicity 



from reporter BilT Grieder of The V/ashington Post . Another Washington 



reporter urging support for them was Frye Gaillard. Funding was finally 



granted from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



The school orficially opened on January 24, 1972 with 36 high 



school students. More enrolled during the semester, but in June they 



finished with 30 students receiving full high school credit. They expect 



over 100 students in the fall of 1972. The school is a contract school. 



It was modeled after the Ramah School in New Mexico . They have 



purchased one large school bus and fwo vans. For the upcoming school 



year, they were planning to employ ten teachers. As many Indian teachers 



as could be found Woujd definitely be employed, but they were experiencing 
difficulties locating Indian ^ teachers and expected to have to hire a few 



,,non-lndians<*,^, f * ' 

^ The second sBhooj visited was on ifie Northern Cheyenne Reservation 
in Busby, Montana ^ The school hacTpFeViously'beejQ^a Bureau of Indian 



Affairs school . TTie reservation education group cbntract^^Jth^ttje^^^^ 
to take over control of the school . It took'almost three years to complete 



the takeover. Seven years previous, an attempt had been rridde to change 



the school and have Indian "people control it but the attempt was unsuccessful. 



There were political problems and no general community support for the jdea. 



Four years passed before another offernpt was maide. When they tried 

again, they went* about if differenHy, slowly .working with and constantly ... 

• .(■., ■ ■ ■ 

informing the reservation people » It look one and one half years to 

finally convince the Indian community. It was not until another year 

and a half had passed before their contract was approved, effective 

July 1, 1972. 

The BusBy^schooX facility is quite new. The spacious building 
Is onty eight years old. The iotal enroll merit -^foj^he former BIA school 
averages 370 stu.dents, about one-third of whom are high school students. 
The school serves the entire Northern Cheyenne Reservation and also (-akes' 
in boardTngT'stud^jnts from Montana and Wyomii-^g . There c ■ ^'-ve members 
on the school board, all Indidns'^'^lri^additTon t^ tl.r^ Funding, they v 
-xiso received financial aid from the Donner Foundqticrr ^^^^^-^r^ 

The school* stresses a great deahof^ommunit r-^ Fo^^ 
\ each grpde level, there are three teacher aides per instructor. The teacher 
aides are paid and work for one semester each . Every nine weeks, i.e., 
every grading period, one-to-one parent-teacher meetings are held. These 
meelTn^''help,j7iaintain parent. involvement. "l^arervts,.ma>^^ serve as non- 
pqjd parent aides in tKe classroom. The school employs twenty teachers only 
three of whom are Indian, however. They too have expressed difficulty in. 

locating Indian teachers. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . , I. ... 

After returning. from the visits described above, meetings were 



heid with rhe local Detroit Indiahs to advise hem of- rh^ information — - 

gathered^ share funding ideas, etcetera. Although the local people i 

were pleased with the data obtained, one important factor was pointed 

out and that was that the two schools visited were reservation schools. 

Additional information needed to be obtained from urban Sndian schools. 

With their recommendation in mind, another trip was planned to the 

Indian Cpmnfiunity School in Milwaukee. 

T^e Milwaukee Indian school was begun.by three mothers in 

October of 1970. The mothers were dissatisfied w:th the public schooi 

system one too^ rreir children: out. They began heme instruction with 

J-weive youngsTBrs; word spread and more Indian childrer; joined them. 

ii 

When DoPDthy Dgnodowski, a Menominee and present director of the 
school, came to do her last semester of student teaching with them, 
there were 22 Indian students in the group. " 

Churches were appitjoched fo 
late November until riie following summer, they met in a church base- 
ment. Although happy for the space, they did admit to having many 

difficulties in the urtsayndproof,! dimly-lit room. 

\ ' ■■ " ■ 1 / ' ' ■ '''' ■■ - 

In August of 1971 members of the American Indian AAovement 

. ' / ' / . ■ ' 

(AIM) took over a Milwaukee coast guard staticm that had been abandonee^ 

for one year. The Native America^n people held their ground and were 

■ ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ . ■ : i ■ \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

allowed to maintain the proporty. jrhere were h^o large empty buildings 

on the property, one of which the s<|hool immediately took for its use ancj. 



d second ^hich was Iqter turned into a half-way house. 

•■. / ' . . > ' ^ 

/ Durmg fhe 1971-72 school year- there were between 65 and 75 

students always enrolled . Th^ student population is divided into four 

gfoups: 1st to 3rd graders combi^ned/ 4th to 6th graders, 7th to 9th 

graders and 10th through 12 graders combined * The largest group of ^ 

students is in the^7th to 9th grade combination. The grades are- 

grouped this manner in an attempt to-^er away from rigid grade 

levels; Tlne.sc:r:50i is also attempting to get oy/ay from fhe usuahrigid 

i<=;tter-grading i<stem. Due to space J imitations, fh{^ school wasn't able 

to accept more ^han 100 students for fall: 25 in prirriory' (Jst - 3rd), 25 

in elementary^ 25 in junior high, and 25 in senior high. 

For, tfce school year 1971-72, until Mar^h of 1972, the'sch9ol was 

•■ ■ ■ . " ,, -V 

operated entirely on donations, received primarily from various religious 
organizations. The. books used in the classrooms and filling the libraries^, 
were all donated by the public schools as well as by other organizations. 

■ ■• \= ■ V /■ ^ : ■„ / : ■ , 

Only two Indian teachers were Jii red and paid a salary out of the contrr- 
butions received. To bolster the teaching staff, student teachers were 
used from the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. The majority of 
student teachers were non-Indians and often had difficulty ndjusting to 
a noritraditional, free school atmosphere, .y 

1 The Milwaukee school did not have to meet any state dccredit- 
atidn requirements befote establishing ii^elf.' The reason for this is-that 



in Wisconsin a school does not have to be accredited if ii- is operating 
at the eiemenfary or [untor high level . The school is^t:K)t working toward 
senior high accreditation. Since Wisconsin recognizes fhe passing or the 
GEO exc" as equ'vaient to a high school diplomqv the seniof^high 
students the Indian Community School must pos^ the GED dxamXbefore 
being allov/ed to graduate. \ \ 



Both breakfast and lunch are served at the school . They have L 

■ ~ : . ^ ■ '( - ■ /' / 

become involved in the federal government's USDA fobd'prbgrgm, Opp^ 



station wagon was purchased to aid in the daily transporting pf studenf. 
to and fiorr: the school . In the fall a bus was a!sQ to ^Be' purchased for ~ 
this purpose. ^ 

In AAarch of 1972, the Milwaukee Indian school began receiving 
federal funding. Their proposal was funded through the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1 968 . The federal grant is for ^hree years. 



In reviewing their proposals it was noted.that they included as an Appendix 
j/arlous letters^ of endorsement from the University of W 
Lutheran Church, the American Indian Information and Action Group, Inc., 

AIM of Milwaukee, Latin Neighborhood Workers, the'^Milwaukeb BIA sub- 

.11-' 

office, and local social workers . / 



THE RESEARCH SEHING 



The field researcl: .was condu^^^ in a fri-county Detroit . 
meiropolitan area. According to 1970 census figu~3, there are 5,.B71,., 
i Indians residing i n Detroit's Wayne Coumy^alone. The Indi^^-i^puh 
I is y/ell spattered throughout Wayne GDuntj|:^^ w as in^the1v/o adjacent ^ 
[.coijntiesof Oakland and Mqcomb. There is but ois area jn dpwnto^ 
i Detroit where there is a high concentration of Indirrm^j^yj^^^^^^^^^ that is 
i'in the so-called Cass Corridor. Another smaller coxicentrf^tjpn of . 
i Americans appears to be growin^':;M|^^^^ Dedi^Mj^^JI^^9on^ : 

^ fne 'lridiaris in Detttjit and its 5.uburbs ou^e se^^^ 

libur ihdidn-run service organisations . The^bidest lrtd^ is 

I ■ ■ '. ■ - - ■ ' ■ ' . o 

' the North Arn^ricon Indian Association, inc. which has been in operatidn ^- 
Vnce 1940; it is headquartered dt 2230 With'erell Street in DetroU. 
Another active organization isT^sociated Indians of 'Detroit, which began ^ 
approximately two years ago . They are located at the Cass Methodist 
CHurch located at 3901 Cass Avenue dt Seldoh within the^'Cass* Corridor" 
of c|owntown Detroit. A'third service organization is the Indians of North 
AmeVica Foundatfon which also had its beginning two yeors ago and is 
presently headquartered at the Most Holy Trinity Church at 1050 Porter i 
Detroit. The fourth organization, American Indian Services,.>«=!gan in 
February of 197-1 and is located at 6 Victor Street in Highland Park, Michigan 

\ ■ ■ ' . ■ - , • ' ■ 
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Mosf of. efforts are concentrafed ton working wlfhTlndian alcohol ics. 

All four organizaflons do fheir best to help aid their urban 
brothers and sisters but there is often a duplication of efforts due too 
lack 6f communication between all groups. The Native Americans in 
Detroit are desperdtely in need of one lofge Indian center Nwhich could 
centralize and actually multiply ail available services. Many people 
are presently working toward that goal* *: ' , 



i 
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METHODOLOGY 



Sampling Pro-cedures * ^ . " 

There does not exist a corhprehensiy e I ist of the names of al f > 
Native Americans residing in the metropoii tan Detroit area, !t was 
therefore impossible to obtain a truly random sampk; purposive sampling ^ 
was employed. 

Early in the project/lists of names bnd addresses of Indian 

■ - ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ :•• . /' ■ ' ' ' ... ^' " ■ ' V . 

residents were obtained from four sources: the membership list and news- 

letter mcii ling list of the North Arr»cr:can Indian Association,^^ Inc. , the 

mailing list of Associated' Indians of Detroit, and d list from the Department 

of Social Servlces^ offic^ of Urban Indian Concerns . A total of 295 names 

was collected. As. the interviewing progressed, we were often given add- 

itiotyot names ^by the Indians themsWlve^^ These nanr^es too were: included 

in the sampling census. - ' . \ 

- ■ ■ ■ - ' v*^^-,-,. ■ \ - ' 

' All interviewers worked within specific geographic tireds and w^re 
given index cards bearing thq names an.d addresses of Native Americans | 
residing only in that specific area. As many people as could 1^6' located j 

lin the four wee^s available to us were jnteryiewed. "Hne final sample con- 

■ ■ ■• ' \. J. • '■ ■ •- 

sists of 105 individuals . ^ ; 

Collection Procedures ; ; 

Semi-strucrurad interviewSs were conducted throughout August and 



^ early September • All data collection had to be finiished withm a four-* 

week period, In order to allow.enoOgh tJme for the report write-up by th^> 
\^ project cfeadline, of Sep}^ Sn order to carry out this man- 

\ ^ date, three part-time research dssisidrtts, all of Indian descent, were 



employed; Pdt Gady, Sandra Smiiji, and Dorothy^ Marcus, ■ ' 

Ail interviewers carried, out either interviews or telephone 

y Interviews. In only a very few: instances was the direct mail techniqua . 
Utilized end then usual ly.ptlrhe request of the. respondent. "The procedure 
was to interview either the household head or the spouse' as long as that / ■ 
Individua! was Indian-' ' - / 



Questionnaire Design 

A rough draft of the final questionnaire was'developed by Larry 
AAartin and myself * It was subrnitted for inspection to a group of Indiqn ^ . 
people present at. a meeting specially called td'discuss Indian Education. *^ 
A.number of Suggestions were offered and s twrorpo rated i nip the firial draft . 
(See Appendix A for a duplicate of/ the quest! 4jsed in the survey,) 

The interview consist^ VThe first fifteen ite^nfe 

elicited general demographic data about the individual • The^ final fifteen 
were either qpen -ended or forced-'choice questions, and related directly 
to the matter of establishing an Indian school in the Detroit metropolitan 
area . 
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Treatment of the Data 



Weekly cpntacts were rnqintoined with the research assisrcnts. 
As finished questJo{pnaires were turned in, they were checked for 



completeness-. / If answers to particular questions were unclearor not 
received, attempts Were made to recontact the respondent: If thaf 
failed, the individudrs respanse to fhat par^icular item. had to be 

■ :• ;/ , , ^ , 1 ■ , ■ \^ ■ \ ,. A 

classified CIS Information Not Received « 

/ Al l responses to the questions have been categorized and each 

/ ' ' ' '. ' ■ V" ' '■■ ' 

resffchdent's answers itemized accordingly. (See- Appendix B for the 

■ / . ■ .■ ■ ■ .- ■ V ■ : ' ■ . 

tfiwrough analysis of all responses giVen by the 105 informants.) A rnore 
generalized breakdown was typed and mailed to each respondent along 
with a I eti-er {See Appendix G) thanking them for their help. 



/ 
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DETAILED FINDINGS . 

A total of ipS/NaHve Americ^^ris were infervsewed, 38 mal^., 
and 67 females. Ali^st one-half of th^ respondents (51) resided in 

DelToit" while fhe remaining 54 were from outlying areas. Included In 

' / 

the sample were people as young as six^^^n and as old qs seyenty^eight; — 

The average age Was 41 . (See Appendi>< B.) 

■ ., / ■ ■ , 

Although th;^ majority of Indices interviewed were not born m 

i ... . 

Michigan (79 out of 105), it appears tHat once they settle here,^ they 
/ remain an^J become a very stable group- The average length of time as / 
/ ' a resident in the tri -county Petroit are«^ V/as 23 1/2 years. The 

/ j ■ - ■ n 

/ majority (73 out of 105) were also marf'*®^* 

/ ^ Twenty-one different tribal nc»<""ons were represented in the 
sqmple population. vv Slightly over one^ third of the respondents were 



• / 



/Chippewa. Tlie Mohawk and Oneida n^^^Jons, were also well represented, j 
I All respondents were N^ative Americans/ over one-half (58) claiming to be, 
full bloods* Among the married respon<^®nts, the majof;ity (^1 out of 73) 
did also marry Indians. / 
7 ; Among the 80 informants ha'v5i^9 children, there was dn averagej 
of three children per family. The total "^mfc>er of pre-school age children " 
Involved Was 36. The total number of school age children involved Was 100: 
69 in grades 1 -8, one! 31 in grqdes 9-l2. \ ■ l 

The educational level achiev^^ by the parents was bl so: tabulated.. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ '''' j ' ' ■/ ' 
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Among the 73 married respondents, where both parents were stHi Tp the 

home, 29 (40%) reported an education equal to their spouse. In 26 

instances, the father's education was reported as higher, and inMS 

' . , ' / j • ■ 

cases the mother's/ education was higher. The majority of Indians 

interviewed (73 out 6f 105) did not aftend governmetit-run Indian 

schools. ' 

An attempt was made to determine whether or not the younger , 

generation is receiving more education • Automatically, however, in 

completing such, a tabulation, 2] respondents could not be inci uded, since " 

there were that many with no children.' Another.group of 38|had tt) be 

excluded because their children were.still too youpg to be able to 

determine whether or not" they would evehtUaU>^^|urp^^^^^^^ their parents' . 

education. However, ''in 31 cases out of the remaining 42 for whom full 

Information was given. In fully 74% of the cases, the data did shoNv that 

tfie children had indeed received a higher education than their parents. 

In the louche^ Ross and Co, report, the suggestion was made thai. 

\ ^ ■ . ' 

among Ihe younge^r generation, education seemed to be increaslqg in' 

9 ■ \ \ 
importance. We are able to offer some verification -for this thepte, yet it 

must be given cautiously^ nee bur eyehtual sample size (42) wqS' so small . 

The averogd monthl>^irKo to be $559.02. The 

primary source of income was thrbugMhe employment; of one or both house 

hold heads. In ten instances, the family'sln^ome was reported ds rather 



^Touche, ;Ross and Co . , p. ,46. 
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high since both parents were employed full time. 

When questioned about their initial reaction to the words 

r 

"Indian School",' almost one-half of the respondents (51) replied with 
a positive attitude. Among 43, the initial response was more negative , 
in that their first thoughts were of second-rate, government-run schools. 
After this question was asked, number 16 on the questionnaire, it was on 
integral part of each interview fo thoroughly explain today's newer con- 
cept of an Indian school. \ 

All Interviewers were Instructed to be sure to state that the new 
idea of an Indian school is one run by Indian people. At the new school, 
Indian children would have the oppportunity to be together and to be 
instructed nbt^hiy in regular academic subjects, but in Indian-oriented 
subjects as well . Indian teachers and Indian counselors would be employed 
In such a' school . When asked if they would be interested in seeing such an 
dll-Indian school somewhere in Detroit, the overwhelming majority (103 out 
of 105) answered yes.. Eighty-nine of those 103 said that they wore "very" 
interested in such a school . 

t Exactly one-third of the respondents \(35 out of .105) bftiieved that 

the Indian schoql should be begun as an elementnry school - Twenty-six 
individuals qsked that it be begun as a secondary school in order to catch 
the dropouts^ while 19 others felt thal^ it red ly should be begun at the pre- 
school level . (See Appendix B for a thorough listing of the other variety of 
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responses given.) 

The subjects most often requested *o be taught in the Indion . 
schopi were: Indian history, Indian languages, Indian culture, crafts, ^ 
Indian singing and dancing,- Indian art, and Indian religion. (Again 
see Appendix Bfor a more thorough listing of all suggestions offered.) 

Among the 105 Indian respondents, 47 felt that an all-Indian 
school board would be the best qualified to choose the type of subjects 
taught and books i|sed. When questioned about wh6, should be involved 
in the total planning of the school, a slight majority (56 out of 105) 
replied that only Indians should. . The remaining 48 who responded felt " 
that some r^n-Indians should also be included in the over-all planning. 
' /: The majority of respondents (66) did not feel ^hat the studying 
of Michigan Indians should be emphasized, rather they preferred that all 
tribes be studied equally. An overwhelming majority (91) felt that both 
[ndidns of the past and conterhporary Indians need^to be studied,, neither 
to the exciusion of the other. ^ 

Most Indian respondents (80) preferred that the school be strictly 
a day school from which the children return home each afternoon. Almost 

■ ' ""N ■■ . " .... ' " ...... 

oni^qli45X.o:ut o^f^^^^^ the'Indian school once established should 

operate CO mpleVe I y separate from the regular Detroit public school system- 
Another one-thir4, however, felt that it should remain combined with the 
regular school system ♦ AAany others were uncertain. ' 

■ : " ■ 140: :• 



A variety of ariswers were received to the questiori of where 
the school should be locate^l. The reader is again referred to Appendix B 
for the thorough listing of replies received. In general, however^, there 
were three categories receiving the greater number of resj^nses. Sixteen 
individuals felt that the school should be hear a large Indiqn population 
ohd/or In the inner cit/. Thirty-five .respondents (one-third) preferred 
that the school be j,dcated in Wayne County but further out from the 
dowTitoWn area. Thirty-six Indians (one-third) requested that the school 
be in ^^^e suburbs where rrore land is ovailable. ' 

Once the school was begun and if Jt received full accredi- 
tation/ the greater majority of Indians (96) would send their children to 
such o School . If full accreditation was not received, however, only 
slightly over one-half of those interviewed (53 out/of 105) would still \ 

send their children. Another 20 were uncertain, while 32 would definitely 

' ' I ■ ■ \ . \ 

not seind their childre\i. / . • \ 

In the fipdi questions asked requesting help for the school, fully ■ 
73 of respondents replied that they would "be willing to serve on the 
all-Indian school board . Another 88 claimed to be willing to volunteer 
at leCJSt a couple of hours per week as a part of the school staff. A listing 
of typ6s of services volunteered and other comments made at the. dose of 
the interview are also noted in Appendix B, 

To summarize the findings very briefly, I think we can safely say 

'!/■•■■:' . ,v;-.:A ■ ^ '1.56 ' 



that we have been able to demonstrate overwhelming Indian community . 
support for the idea of establishing -ari all-Indian run school somewhere 
in the Detroit metropolitan area. We have also been able to offer other 
valuable detailed information regarding the type of school ir should be. 
To recapitulate: it should start of the elementary level and offer^Cours^ 
in Indian history, ionguages, arts and crafts, culture, singing and darxing, 
and religion. The school should be planned prrmarily by Indians. The all- 
Indian school board should choose the subject matter and books to be used. 
Michigan Indians should not be emphasized but both past and contemporary 
Indians should . The school should be a day school separate from the 
Detroit Public School System and it should be located away from the inner- 



BEGINNING A SCHOOL 

General Information . - 

• Within the state of .V\ichig<3n it is the State Department of 
Education which determines whether a non-public school will be re- 
cognized or not. Full state accreditation is required in Michigan whether 
one is beginnirig a primary; or junior high or'senior high school . If one Is 
Interested in learning what the state requirements are, one need only make 
a phone cpll to rhe Midhigdri Department of Education and speak with . 
David Hanson who is in the Department of Accreditation and Approval . 
His phone number in Lansing fs (517) 373-6551 , His office will immediately 
maii to you a kit ccntaining most of the forms and vital ihformation'needed 
to at least begin the process of establishing q school . A copy of the kit is 
included in "Appendix D . 

Within the kit, document are supplied relating hD: (1) Michigan 
laws regulating how one may ir>corporate as an educational Institution, 

(2) an outline of the written report required of an educational corporation 
that is submitted fo the Michigan GDrpolration and Securities Commission/ 

(3) financial reports required by the State Board of Education, (4) necessary 
fire and health standarcis for school facilities, (5) teacher information forms 
required in non-public schools, (6) Michigan lows regulating the course. of 
study in all schools, (7) Michigan lavlrs pertaining to compulsory education, / 



and (iO niiscellaneous Michigan statutes providing for the supervision / 

/ 

of oil Don-^public schools. ■ j 

prior Id receipt of the kit, seven letters were drafted to the' 
various Health and Fire Departments and to the County Clerk's office, 
and it) Lansing. Copies of the letters sent and the replies rcceived.are 
included within Appendix E. Some of the fvsplies contoin very essential 
information. 

Usuafjy within each state, an outline of the courses taught in 

''■ " ■ ' _ '.. \ \^ 
the public schools is prepared in\booklet form and named the general or 

■'■^'f ■ . . . • 

basic "Course of Study". .One must purchase the booklet but the cost is 
usually under $2.00. If one is beginning an alternative school and would 
like to know w!iat the public sch6ols\teach and expect of children at the 
various grade levels, a Course of StudyvWOuId be a must. 

In Michigan there cO re but ^a fey^^ courses required by the state. 



These are eriuinerated in the docuj^ents fded in Appendix 0. But there 

" i . 

is no generalized Course of Study for the/ktate as a whole. Rather each 
school district has been given the prerogative of formulating. its own ^ 

Course of Study . / * 

... - ^ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ 
In order to obtain a"cbpy of the booklist, simply contact the 

local school district in which the school will likiely be located. 

^Mr. David Hclnsbn of the Michigan Department of Education advJsed me 

that if we had any difficulty in obtaining a copy of a district's Course of 

Study; e.g., if they state that they don't want an Indian school in their 



disfrict, we are fo cpnfqct his office immediafely and he will look info 
the maffer^ 

Often In ths Course o^Study there is included a list of the 
tests required in the public schools at the various grade levels. This is 
not true In Michigan. In fact, there are only hvo assessment tests 
required in the public schools and these are at the fourth and seventh 
grade levels. The question Is still open whether these same assessment 
tests should likewise be required in Michigan's nonpublic schools; at 
the present time they are not, 

A Course of. Study may also include a listing of the narriies of 
books used in the public schools and adopted by the State Board of v ' 
Education. This is not so in Mi£:higan, however • It must be noted, though 
that, it is nof necessary for nonpublic schools to use the same books as are 
in tb^ public schools. Enclosed an Appendix F Is a listing of 18 possible 
Indian-oriented taxts and 92 Indian reference works that could be used in 
an Indian school . Another excellent resource is the booklet, American 
Indiare/ An Annotated Bi bl logrophy of Sel ec ted Library Resources , 1970, 
It describes various books on or about Indians and even categorizes the 
the books by grade level . The booklet can be obtained free from Its 
publisher, the" University. of Minnesota^ Library Services Institute for 
Minnesota Indians, in Minneapolis. A new updated version Is Expected 
tc be published by December, 1972. - c ' 



Teacher Information 

Michigan is o^e of the more difficult states in which \6 apply 
for a teaching credential . Only within recent years has it decided to 
recognize all out-of-state certificates. The state still does not recognize 
city-granted certificates; e.g.. New York Cny certificates, nor does it 
recognize certificates from another country; i.e., Canada. 

According to Michigan Laws, all teachers, even thiose teaching 
In rionpublic schools, are required to hold a valid Michigan teaching 
certificate. Purportedly there are seven Indian teachers within the 
Detroit area who hold valid teaching certificateo. If additional teachers 
^are located who hold valid outVof-state certificates, they must still 
.make application through the T eac her Certij^icatigJX.Bur within the 
Michigan Department of Edycation* Orie need oply telephone their office 
in Lansing at (517) 373-3310 in order to receive all of the necessary forms. 
An out-of-state teacher must aisp present a copy of both sides of his or her 
present certificate pi usvt^^ colleges attended. 

Canadian teachers seeking employment here would also have to 
moke application for a Micbi'gan certificate through the Teacher Certification 
Bureau*. S'nce they are from another country, they must opply through their 
college with all transc/ipts accompanying the application. \a thorough 
. evaluation is then cqhducted by those In La^nsing. 



Within Michigan, ifrfle has been done to accomnx?date non- 
credential ed individuals • The only para-professiondl status available 
Is rhutoof teacher aide. Accprding to state lav/, teacher aides can help 
in any way;in the classroom, but are expressly forbidden from teaching . 
No type of temporary or part-time permit is ever issued to Hiem. 

One type of fomporary permit, is available in Michigan and 
that is the substitute permit. In order to obtair such' a pe>mit, one need 
only have completed a minimum of -90 semester hours of college work. ^ 
Under the present regulations one may substitute for a full '180 days, in 
Septembef of 1973', however, new and stricter lows will go \n\o evfe^t . 
and after that/date, an individual will be required to have completed a 
minimum of 120 semester hours of college work, and will be allowed to 
substiture only dp to 90 days per school year, 

lf,one wishes additional, more thojough information about 
Michigan's certification regulations, there has been suggested to me a 
booklet entitled. The Rules Governing the Certification of Michigan 
Tedchers, ItJs tenil^ out of print but should be available in most- 
sfate Mbxpries or school district offices. j 




Funding - ^ . ' 

Once established, the Indian school would be a private 

(> * 

school/ y©^ would be tuition free. The funding for the school must 
come from siate and federal sources. Two foundations who have always 
maintained large schoJarship funds for Indians at the graduate level are 
The John Hay Witney Foundation and the Ford Foundation. It is possible 
that their interest in Indian education can be channeled in a nev/ direction. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity in Washington must also be 
approached. Another pdssibil-ity is io follow the example of the Indian 
G:^mmunity School of Milwaukee and work roward obtaining funding from 
Washington under Public.Law 90-351 known as the Omni'bus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968^ Grants can be obtained if a group or organ- 
ization or educationar institution can conduct piograms relating to ihe 
causes and prevention of crime. It is possible that we could obtain full 
funding If we were able to demonstrate that by opening an Indian school , 
we would keep Indian children, particularly Indian teenagers, in school,, 
lower the dropout rate,. and lower the juvenile delinquency rate. 

' If we decided to follow this lead/ vve must first begin compiling 
statistics on Indian crimfe rates, juvenile delinquency, etcetera.- Some 
statistical information might be obtained from local social workers, pro-- 
b^tion officers; police officers, and tho like. In one of Milwaukee's 
funding proposals, th^y included copies of letters of endorsement for v'^he 



Indian school from churches, socio! workers' and probatiori officers. .It 
mighrbe wise to begin collecting similar types of endorsements from 
social agencies in the Detroit area. 

Included in Appl^ndix G is a copy of parts of the Omnibus - > 
Crime iCon^roI and Safe Streets Act, describing the funding j^rograms 
.avqiloble under the Act, Under section 402 of the Act, provision is 
made for the establishment of a National Irtstitute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice. The Institute is authorized fo make grants to 
pubUGT-ogencies, educational Institutions and private organizations who 
>vili conduct research or demonstration projects relating to the causes and 
prevention of crime. Section 402 would seem to be most applicable fo ' 
the Detroit situation. Most other programs referred to in the Act are'"" 
primarily ayailable to state or local governments. A copy of the Omnibus 
Crime Control ar.d Sofe Streets Act of 1968ln its complete form may be 
obtained from your congressman. , . 

One must also consider the possible availability of fundfs under 

■■" . ' ■ ■ ■ / . . 

the new HigKer Education Act, Public Law 92-318. It was fust signed ' 

Into low in June of thi^: year and includes SenatoV Kennedy's amendment. 

Title IV, Indian Education/ A thorough understanding of the Act must be 

reached by Indian people everywhere. See ApperidixH for copies of-two 

separate papers analyzing the Indian education provislor^ undert.Public Law 

92-318.. One reprint wa$ prepared by the U.S . Office o:f Education and 

ihe ofh6r Is an article oppearing in the Indian Law 'fournoi /legislative Review 



\ It is possible that funding for a Detmit Indian schooj couid v 

'■ ^' ' ., ■ ' • ■ I ■" * ' '\ ' ■ ■ ■ "' 

obtained under Part Bof Public Law 92-318^ Part B ircjn amendment 

fo: Titl<^ VIII of the Elementdry and Secondary Eduqation Act of 1965 and 

relates to soeciai programs and projects/ for whii:h\$25 mii'ion is \ 

appropnated for fiscal yeor 1973 and $35 million for Both 1974 and 1975, / 

Under Part B, grants will be provided to plan and support prpjecis which 

will provide educational ^en/ices not rK^w availabl^ ^t^ 

Thexgrants are not to take into account the reservation or no n-\eservation : ^ 



status of i-he students involved / Priority is also to be given to Indian 
orgoniz^^ic^ins applying for such grants,- ;\ 

Recently,, contact has been made with ar. organization. Professional 

■ j :. " ; V. '\ . / ■ : . . ■ ' - ■■ . ■ V' ■.. . 

Sf;;!ls Alliance, . located at 726 Pallister in Detroit, Their telephone njtir^iber 

is 871 -6404^ The Alliance is composed entirely of professional peofjje who 

freely give of their time and servl^ces to help underprivileged groups. To \ 

• ■ ■' •;■ . ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' \' . ■ : /■ , 'V" 

date,' we hqvs spoken primarily with Mr* Sol Jacobson who hbs (Expressed 

his and the Alliance^s Willingness to help wrii-e a funding pro^sal for a 

Detroit Indian School . 

organization. 

Building Availability / 

Any buildipg|, whether old or new, must b^approved by the State 
Fire /vAarshall before it can be used as a school facility. Numerous regulations 
exist which affect the operation and maintenance of a nonpublic school ^ 



Qjntact must be maintained with this cooperative 



building* The reader is referred to APPendix t wborein much helpful 
information is recorded i,n replies rec^'yed frpfij fhe Oakland County 
Heglfh Department and'ihe Detroit Fire D^^^^^ 

/ Many denominational school ^^e Vacing a Financiai crisis* 
The churches themselves are seeking n^^e/comrnuni involvement .j- If ' 

contacts cdn be mode with the Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit or with! _ 

other rel)^g^ous headquartersV extra spO^ for a school or even on entire 
building W The name^ of three Catholic schools Which hav^ 

closed orarevconsidering closing ho^^^ attention. They 

St.vAmB'rose and St. Pascuas in/D^^'^it and St. James in Ferndale. 
I Whether on able to e;yenl'Ually obtain a building from a 
cl'glpus o5 ^k)nreligious source, /it wc?uld be wise io have a typed description 
of fhk schoo 1 aya{ lable fo r perush I befp^e an/ fo rmal nego tiations take pj ace . 
Pipspec tiv:a-^^^^^ will Want /to kncpwinformafion about the leaders behind 

the school , the teachers, the rSumber <^f stuclenh expected and their ages/ and 
the bhilosophy of the schooL / A good fi^del of such a Jescriptiye report is 
included in the book. No M^re Public Schdol JO 

If space for the school is ren*'®d', if is likely that ihe matter of 
nsutan\:e must be considerWd, For a school the insurance should cover fire, 
theft, art^ vandalism, liability and aC^'clentSr and the empbyiJes. The type 
of insurance package which will. -have be purchased is termed a broad or 
comprehensWe liability cbntract, Pur^^^ase all insurance carefully . Seek 
legal advite\lf necessary. 



are 
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H(Wold Bei/inettv No Mor^' Publ ic Sc hool (New York: Random 
HoWe, InL, 197?)T^ ' 
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Legal ity^s 

\ . ■" ■'' ■ . 

\ Under federal law the Detroit Indian School would have io be an 

equal opportunity employer. Although our preference Is to^have an all- 

Indian staff, we cannot publicly say so . Any statements regarding hiring 

practices must be worded very carefully. For exar^ple, when placing ads 

for teachers, we cannot say IMndians only", but we|Couid state that we 

want teachers with experience in and with deep commitments \o the Indian 

community. 

In situations where some non-lndidns had to be hired in other ^; 
Indiar>-run schools, methods were developed to weed out some of the more 
paternalistic applicants. One such method was to include as part of the 
formal interview, and screer\in^ process a series of essay questions Jto w^^ 
the appliicant must respond in writing . The essay quesHons contain hypo- 
theticqlj situations ^^ v^ must state ho\V he woi'^d respond^ 

The questions may also discus: a particulor value held by Indians and the 
non-Indian teacher must give an opinion on that value system. There are 
many such devices thdf one may employ to insure the students of sensitive, 
truly dedicated teachers. > 

' It is posisible that legal problems may arise in the establishment of 
on aiternative^chool . * Some legal advice coi'ld undoubtedly be, obtained 
from the ProfessionaLSkil Is Alliance in Detroit. A local lawyer recommended 
to me by NARF (Native American Rights Fund) is Jeanne Franklin of Michigan 
Legal Services Assistance Program, whose telephone number is (313) 577-4822. 

' 152 \ ' . ■■ 



i If necessary, NARF also could be contacted. They are located ot 15Q6 
i^BroaAvay in Boulder, Colorado. Their telephone number is (303) 447^-R760. 
Yvqnhe Knight is oneof the Indian lawyers there and deals primarily with 
Indidn education. legal problems. If the school eventually incorpoTptes 
and/or obtains tax exempt sitjtus (after which it would be eligible for 
r government isurpi us > meaning everything from paper c I ipvi fo land)| legal 
tadvice njust be sougfit, ^ 



Legi^lotive; Bocki ^^g; 



^ In order fo be assured of speedier handling of any of our requests, 
whether it be in seeking initiarapproval for the school from the State 
Department of Edu^^^^^^ in seeking funding from various sources, we 

must be^in buildmg^t^islative support for the school, at both the state ^ 
and fedepl 1 evfel . / / " r^ 

•Recently a letter was received from Representative Will iam S. 
Broomfield of Michigan's 18th Districf l (See Appendix I) He has received 
word of the study and responded favorably to Other Michigan 

legislators rbust also be made aware^bf our intentions. 

In the summer issue of The Nislinawbe News, there .vas q large 
article reporting that 58 individual congressmen Joined together in a bi- 
partisan effort\and drafted a letter to Secretary of the Interior Roger Morgan 
urging that BIA^ervices be extended to all pff-reserVation Indians, including 

those Indians liVjng in the cities, in off-reservation rural brfeas, and in state 

■ ■ \ ■ 

reservations in l-h'e east. The article includes the names of all 58 congressmen 
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We should note the names of these Interested men and qontact them for 
continued support, particularly the Michigan Representatrv.es: Marvin . L. 
Esph, Republican; James G^O'Hara, Democrat; Donald W. Reigle, Jr., 
Republican; and Phillip.E. Ruppe, Republican. In the recent issue of the 

/Indian Law Journal, Leg t si ati v e Rev \ ew , it was noted that both Presidential 
hopefuls Hubert H. Humphrey and George McGovern are qlisc purportedly 
urging more aid and extended BIA services to urbqn Indians. 

General Recommendations . s 

One of the first steps that must immediately be made is for all 
Indian people committed to. the goal of establishing an Indian scjhool in 
Detroit to organize, form into a special Indian education committee, and 
begin meeting on a regular basis. People must be assigned particular tasks 
such as checking into possible buildings and other funding resources. In- 
dividuals need to talk with administrators of other free schools in the Detroit 
area, and to find out what problems they had in establishing the school and 
how they overcame them. The matter of books and other supplies must be 
looked into/ Discussions need fo be he! J to determine what the schopTs 
philosophy will be. We need to consider what personnel we will need 
besides teachers and a counselor. There must be a director for the school, 
but what about secretarial help or a bookkeeper or a janitor ? All ;of these 

factors ^nust. be considered. / 

Locolly we must maintain contact with Professional Sl^il Is Alliance 
and with David Hanson of the Michigan Department of Education. Mr. Hanson 

* ■ ■ .... ■ •/ • ■ ^ ■ ■ ]5i ' ■ . ■ ' 



expressed great Interest' in the idea of establishing an Indian run school 
in Det^^It and offerecl to come to Detroit from Larking at any time if we 

/would wish him to speak with various Indian groups about how one establishes 
a school . ^ 

Publicity should also be ongoirtg-obout the Indian school idea. The 
interest of our brothers and sisters must be kept alive.. Periodic news releases 
coulcJ be made via radio (Indian and non-Indian programs) and via pews- 
paper (both Indion and; non-jndian). Perhaps one committee member can 
be assigned publicity . ^y" ■ 

\ Qpntacts should also be ^^maintained with other Indian confpolLed 

schools throughout the country. Tbe Rough pjock Demonstration School ' 
in Chinle, Arizon^o'^was one of the first. There are now Indian schools 
established in Ethete/ Wyoming; Busby, Montana; Ramoh; New Mexico; 
DolldSV Texas; Minneopol is, Minnesota; Milwaukee^-Wiscor^in; Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Chicago, Illinois to name but a few;^. It is necessary to shora 
ideas so that all our people may benefit. 

The Cooiiiion of Indian Controlled School Boards, Inc. has 
steadfastly mainfcained on interest in the Detroi}' situation. should make 
use of i"hejr experience and of their offer to send a consultant to Detroit to 
help in the establishment of our own school . ■ ^ 

Once the school Is established oil parents must be notified of the 

« ■ . t» 

;-. ; . : , ;■■ \; . : , 

school *s opening and apprised of the fact that in Michigan there are no 

forms whatever that are necessary to take a child out of a public school . One 



need simply take the child out. Although not required, it rhight be wise, 
however, to write a brief letter to the teacher and/or principal irivqlved 
stating that after a specific date, the child, give his full name, will no 
longer be att^^ndir.g ''John Doe" school . State also that he wilhbe en- 
rolled in a private school . No more than that need be said. 

A final recommendation must be made to all those truly in- 
terested in establishing an Indian controlled school and that is to be 
2ure to reed Harold Bennett's excellent book Nfo /vjpg Public School s 
It comes paperbound end sells;for $2.95\ It is very well organized and 
gives almost step-by-step instructions on how to begin and then maintain 
an alternative school . As the author himself has written in the prefatory 
pag/BS^ 

• Tills book tells how to take your child out of public school 
. and how to/feducate him at home yourself. It tells how to put 
your own schooj^together which mdqns legGl?ties, cur 
and business staff and about minding 'the store once you Ve started. 
It tells about solutions for when you're in trouble. /•but it does not 
flirt with dreams for an easy Utopia. ' 

Two other paperbocks that might be recommended are Starting Your Own 

High School by the Elizabeth Cleaners Street School People, and TJie 

Creotivc Classn:>orr], Teach irg Without Textbooks , by Henry F. Beechhold 
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. - SUMMARY ' A ' . / 

In the precedi ng pages ah al+empt has been made to corjlpne 

,:; ; . .. '■ ■ '.■ •, , ■ ;■ "\ ■ .: ■ . ■ ■ ;■ 

0 large quanfiiy of data relevant to IndIan\educat{on, in general, and 
to the establishment of an all Indian contrcllved school in particular*. 
Some generalized information about the' educ^i;ion of Indian people was 
offered in the beginning of ihe report. That was followed by n)0 re 
specific information about the summer pro Jectj and, about the various, 
existing' Indian schools^^^^ The report nex^* 



disclosed the detailed vmdings of the survey conducted in the Detroit 
qrea and expressed ^he opinions of the majority of |the respondents. The 
closing section offered additional specialized infor-mation about the 
process of actually starting a school . ; 1 

All of the material included herein was carefully g^^^^^ 
^ what proved a very short period of time . In spite of the time shortage, J, 
■I am pleased with the report results and ani particularfy pleased w?^^^^^ the 
tremendously fayorable response received fiom the Native American 
pieople of Detroit to the idea, of establishing an Indicn controlled school in 
that urban orea . I can only hope that tfiose people whose imagination and 
enthusiasm were aioused will not allow tf;ie idea to die but will work together 
with other concerned Native Americans so that one day all Indioi. children 
in the Dei-f v metropolitan area will have their own school to dttend'w^^^^ 
they will be assured of receiving a true Indian education. 




- ' APPENDIX A / 
; THE QUEST! O i 

This section contains a duplicate : / 

copy of the questionnaire useti in . 
this study . ^ ^ . / ' 




Dai-e 



Name of interviewer 



MICHIGAN INDIAN EDUCATION PROJECT 



ERIC 



1 • Name 



2, Sex 



Last 



First 



M.I. 



3, Address 



Street 



4 . Phone 



6. Place of birth: Husband 



City . 
5 . Date of birth 
Wife 



Zip 



7, Number of years in Detroit 

8. Marital. Status: Single- 



mps. 



AAarried 



Divorced 



■ Separated 
9. Tribe: Husband 



,-Widowed. 
Wife 



TLO. Degree of Indian Blood; Husband 



Wife 



jslames of all 
11. Family Merrjbers 



Grade ievel Still Was Icefsclrool attended; - 

Age Sex Completed Enrolled gov't, private or public ? ' 



1. 
3. 

6. 
7. 

$/ 
V. 

10. 
11. 



12. Average month'/ income ^ ^ ' \^ 

13. Source^ ; " ~ — - " \_ 

— - ____ — \ , 

14. ^lf employed, type of employmen t /_ _^ \ 

15. }f w^tfare, type of Qid 



(Interviewer: explain new concept of an Indian school . ^ sure ix) state that it is q 
school for" Indian students teaching both regular and Indian-oriented" subjects taught 
by Indian teachers, and having Indian counselors and ap^ll-lndian school board .) 

17.- Would you be interested in/^uch an all -Jndfqn school.? ...^:..::.^^.^..^f. ^ 

Very * S omewhat - * No 

/ Explanation if offered:' 



18. What grade level should the indidn scbool serve ? ^ 

Pre-School Elementary Secondary Vocational University 

19. What subjects would you want an Indian school to teach? 

20. Who should choose the iype of subjepts and books used: ^ 

Paren ts Students School Board 

21 . Who should be involved in the total planning of the school: 

Indians \, Indians and Non-Indians . Non-lndir?ns 



16; What is the first thing you think of when the words "Indian School'* are mentioned? 



A 

• \ 



22. Should we emphasize studylrv^ about Mfchigqn Indians? Yes_^ No Uncertaln|^ 



- : i, ■ //A 

- . : / 

23; Shpuld we epphqsize studyin^/bbout confemporary Indians as opposed fo studying 
about Indians in'the past? / 



ContempQrar)i . Past Both\ 



--24T^-Siiotrlij the Indian school be a boarding school or a day school ? 
Boarding Da y 

25. How separate ?hould our Indian scjIiobTbe from the regular public school system? 

Co mpleteljy Separate , Combined Uncertain 

26. Where should the Indian School be located? 

^ . Why?'. '^r~^^^^ . .■■ • ^. ' ■ \ 

27. ; Would you send your children to an all-Indian run school if it were fully acpredite(J 
"'(meaning that all the teachers have college degrees and their teacher's certificataO? 

-Yes ;/ ^ No Uncertain ' / / 



28. Would you send your children to an all-Indian run school even if it were not fully 

accredited? " ,/..■■ 

■ - A • • "■■ / ■ 

Yes :v - Uncertain / 



29. Would you be willing to serve on the all -Indian School Board for fiie school ? 

; -Yes ■'. - ;v " ■ : \ ' 1 . ... "No Uncertain / 

30; Would you be willing to volunteer on.the staff ? r r.'- ^ 

Yes 1 /No Uncertain > ' 
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' ^ \ APPENDiX B 

■ DATA ANALYSIS ' 

o ' ' ■ . < ■ ; . . . ■ . ■ 

This section contqins a Hiorough 

•' . " ■ - i j ■ ' ' ' 'i 

• . , analysis of all responses given io 

\ the questionnaire 
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MICHIGAN ll\'piAN EDUCATION SURVEY RESULTS 



Total number of Indfons interviev/ed 105 



' ■ - ■ 




remaic: o/ 




L/eTlOIF 


^ or 


FemdalG 








uincoin rarK „ 


1 


Souihfield ^ 


7 ^ 


Fraser 


r 


Warren 




Mt. Clemens ^ 


1 




V - f ■ , 


Livoniu 


1 


'nu^v>j; r sji Is. 


A- 


w.arae^i v^iry 


L 


ri ivjiiii ui lu ruits. 


9 


riurper yvooas 


t 


Ailp»n Part 




DfC/Al* P^ t n 

ivkvtjr jxouge 


I 




9 


oT» ^wlul^ onores - 


r 

. . 1 






kptossg roinre rarK 


I 


ixoseyiiie 


9 


Brighton 


I 


Melvi ndale • 


' 2 






Under 20 yeans 




7 




21-29 yeqj;? 




■23 




30-39 years 




21 : 




40-49 years 




19 \ . ■ 




5d-59 years ' 




20 




60-69 years 








70 and older 








SriforniqHon hot received 


: 2- -X;,;: 





Tlie youngest r 16 years old. 

The oldest reispondent Was 78 y<^ars old • 
The average age- ^w^ 



Detroit 


16 


Othier Michigan Cities 


Ganpda 


49 


Oregon 


Nev/ York. 


6 ^ 


Washington j , • 


Okiohorna 


•5 


Pennsylvania ' .[ . 


Minnesota, 


4 


Virginia. 


Wisconsin 


2-- 


Tennessee 


North Carolina 




Illinois 


North Dakota 




Texas 


South Dakota 


] 


Information not received 


Nebrc?ska 


1 



Vears in 
/Detroit 



■A 
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Marital 
Status. 



Tribe 



1-5 years- 8 

6-10 years 11 

11-15 years ] 10/ 

16-20 years 19/ 

21-25 years / 13 

26-30 years \j 15 

31 or nrore / 2£j 
Information not recieived 1! 

The averdgi? length of time residing in the Detroit 
metropolitan a rec^ was 23 1/2 years. 



Single 

Divorced 

Widowed; 



.15 
8 



(^rried 73 
Separcited 6 
Information 
not received 1 



Chippewa 


36 


' Comanche 


1 


AAohawk 


1^ 


I ' Mission 


1 


Onoida 


16 


Mdkah 


1 


Cherokee 




Pueblo, 


1 


Potay/atomi 


5 


Otoe 




Ottawa 


Shawnee i 


1 


Delawore 




Pawnee 




Cayuga 


^ ■ 


Klamath 




Cree 




, Winnebogo 


1 


Sioux 


2 


Apdthe 


1 



Onondaga T 

A total of 21 different tribes were represented. 
Indian Blood of Respondent 



A 



Full-'--: 
3/4 to 7/8 

:y y ■ ,V%br less ■ 

lndian| :Bloo<j of spouse 

^ . Not Indian 

3/4 to, 7/8 



581 r- 

24 
19 

■■4;.,.- 
■■■■ ■/. 



31 
22 
6 
10 



Not applicable since th^^^ no spous^ in the household 

Information not received ' /./"''^ ~ 



32-'-/: 

• "•■••/■ 



Number of Children 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 




Six './': 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 

Informatiph not 
received 



4 
1 
2 
1 



The average nqjtiber of \chil,dren per famiJ^ 

The total nu^nb4r of pre^schobl age children was :36. 

The total number pf scboi^j age children involVedj was 100. 



Grade Level of Pai-ents 



Information not received 



8th ^rjade or Jess, 
9-|Ttp grades, 
high school graduat^ 

_j,,attena ed cp 1 1 eg e , 

/8th,' drade or less, 
9^11)H grades, 7 
high[school graduate^ 
attehded college, , 
8th g rode o r I ess , ' 
9-1/1 th grades, - 
hign school graduate, 
att^ended college, 
8th grade or less, 

>9-|l^lth grodes, 

hi^h school graduate, 

^atfended co 1 1 ege , 



Father 
Father 
Futherj 
Father: 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Fa- her 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
^^Fathor 
Father 
FrJther 
Farher 

- . / -V-.:--. ... |. -. , . . 

S^t ngio sep^raf ed / :idi vorced ma I e 
■ Sjngl e, separated, divorced mo 1 6 
Single, separated^ divorced itKale 
Single., ^eptirated, divorced^male 

Single, separated, divorced, or 
wJdo\^ed female ^ 

Single^ separated, divorced, or 

4. wifJo wed female 

Single, Iseporated, divorced, or 
wlap wed f emol e 

Single,; separated, divorced, or 
wide) wed female 



Mother 
Tvbther 
Mother 
AAother 
Mother 
? other 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
AAother 
, -Mother 
Mbther 

Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



8th grade^r jess 
8th grade or less 
8th grade or less 
8th g-rade or less 
,?-ll^^ 

9-1 1th grades 
9|l 1th grades " 
9fllth grades 
hrgh school g rod. 
hsjgh school grad. 
hi^h sqnool grad. 
hijgh school grad. 
at|tended college 
attended college 
attended college 
Iq t tended co 1 1 eg e 

8th<grade or^l i^*ss 
9-|l l th ara<3ef, 
hi^h school grad. 
attended college 



8th grade or less 
.9-1 1th grades 
h iglhisc hoo I g rod . 
atteinded poll ege 



Compgrison of Parente' Education 



" Both parents received same amount of education 
Father received a higher education 
AAather received a higher education 

Compdrison of Children's and Parents' Education 

Same amount of education received 

(jhildren's education is higher 

Children's education is lower 
\ Can't determine because children are too young 
\ Not applicable because no children in the family 

Information not received 

Parentj5,qttend Government. Indian School? 



29 
26 
18 



9 
31 
2 

38 
21 

4, 



Yes, both parents 
Yes , father o nl y , . 
Yes, motheir only 
, No , neither parent 
Information not received 

Average AAanthly Income 

. $100 -.$299 - 9 . 
,; . $300 - $499 21 
\.- $500 - $699 , 18 



11 
9 

10 
73 
2 



None \ 6 

$700 - $899 .15 

$900 - $1500 16 

$1600 and higher 2 



: Respondent didn't know exact amount 
Rfepclident didn't want txD supply information 
TheWerage monthly income Was $599.02. 

Source of Income 



14 
4 



Own orl;spouse's employment 


71 


SocidI Security and/or Retirement 


7 


Welfare only 


6 


Employment '^rd . retirement 


V 4 


Employment and scholarships 


3 


Scholarships only 


:// 'i: 


Employment and welfare 


1 


Welfane and scholarships 


■ ^ :i 


Welfare qnd retirement 




'"..Unemployed 


2 


Information not provided 


8 
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First lining Thought of When Words "Indian School " Mentioned 



Generally had a positive concept of an Indian school 
(i,e. , thought of the new concept of 
Indians teaching Indians,), , 

Generally had a negative concept pf an Indian school 
(i.e., thought of the old, goyernment-run 
boarding schools.) / 

Generally responded in a neutraj fashion / , 

. Information not prbvided , 

Below is a list of most frequently received comments iovthis 
question. 

It is a good place.for children to ledrn about their 
culture • , V. \" 

It is a government school but the individual hacl 
good experiences there. ' , 

Until recently, would have, had negative imagi'^ 

but now has hew concept of Indian self-determination, 

Il\would be a dream come true, an ideal sityation. 

It is a school where there is no discrimination," 

' It is q good school because it helps Indians stay 
together. - ^ -/ ..^ 

It is d government-run school (no other comments 
made, neutral )v s / I 

It is a bqdlyrrun, government-run school « 

it is a far away boqrdir^ school , a lonely place . 

Jt is a second -rate school, below white-schools. 

It is a sdhobi where children are tr^eafed bddjy i 



It IS being taught b)/ white teachers. 

i ' ■ ■ ■ 

•/■""■"■■■ ■ ' ■ 

It is a place wher^' children lose their identity, 
are assimilated'. 

There would be many money problems .and expenses 
in running/an Indian school . 

Would You Be Intec^ted In Haying An Irfdian Run Scliool In 
the Detroit Area ? 

■ ■ ' ^ . "■ / ■ . 

■ ■ ■ f ■ ■ ■ ■ 

X; • ■ ;Very. ' ' 89^^-' 

. M Somewhat 14 

'. No 2 ' ^ / ' 

. t. Below are additional comments offered by respondents: 

Our chiio^en need to know their heritage/ who they are 

Interested but don't want idea of complete separateness 
pushed. 

We need it desperdtely/ it Js'a mutter of self- 
preseivation. 

Indian teachers knoW what important things to stress,!- 

Interested even^fhough own childre 

Respo nc! oht's chi Idren al ready against publ Ic school , 
dqn^t want to go . : 

, What Grade Level Should the -School Begin By Serving ? 

: .:^lemehtary.- :, . ^^^-^ ^ ■ 

.'■■•■"'^'Secondaty , ./ •• 24 -; ■■/'^L-^, 

, Pre-school, : -p. ' : . . -^^ ■ 

"Junior.High' :\ y ■ : 

.■•'/..Vpcatio'nal;. //t. ■ 

-V;- Universs^^^'v C-, ■2:;:.--^; \-\::';\:-\-):..''^- [ 

^ Shoulci uegihAvith all: , 

I eve! s : preschqo 1 thro ugh - 

high school •' ' '. • 
. Uncertain - ^ 

Information not provided 1 



What Subjects Would You Like Taughi !n An Indian School^ Besides The 
Reguiar Academic Subjects? ' ""^ -~— - 



iridian history 54 

Indian languages 52 

Indian culhjre 43 

Indian crafts 39 
'Indian singing and dancing 21 

Indian art , . : . 20 

Jndian religion 13 

"Vocational skills / 
Sociology/social work 



Athletics 2 

Indian Literafvre 2 

Tribal politics 2 
Indian oratory/speech 1 

Herbs 1 

Indian philosophy 1 

jndian psychology 1 

Trjba I economics 1 

Folklore/legends ^ 1 

Indian cooking 1 



Who Should Choose rhe Type of SubjeciB Taught and Books Used? 



All ?ndian School Board 47 

Parents dniy ; 7 

Students Only 7 

Al l of the above Ihree 18 

All of the above three plus teachers 3 

TeocKersohly 1 

Parents ond the School Board 12 

Students and the SchooT Board 3 

Teachers and the School Board 2 

Parents and Teachers and the School B^ard 2 

Parents and Teachers 1 

Parents and Students 1 

No answer provided 1 



Who jShoul d Be invo I ved in ihe Total Planning of the Sc hdo I ? 



Indians only 

Jndians and non'-lndians' 
Non^jndiqns onSy 
No ansWer provider 



56 
.48 
0 
V 



Amoiig those inciudmg nbn^lndrah pldnners^ the rollowing comments 
•'Wer0.also:Teceived: '^; 



The non-Indians should be ady isors only 
The non-^Indidns should be helpful v/ith ' 
funding only 



7 
3 



Yes 33 
No 66 
: Uncertain ' 5 
No answer ] . ; 

proyided 

Among those answering no 7^th«e following comments were rjade 

^ .n!o, we shotjid study all Ihdiqns from Mexico to Alasl<!a 
i. No, we shoul<J study lndi(ijm by regions, not s 

^ Arix^ng H^^^se aiiswerit^ yes^ 

Yes, to begin with, then study all Indians 

Shou ld We Emphasize Sfjdying About Cbntemporary Indians as 
QppC'sed to Indians of the Post ? 



, Study cotTit^mporary Indians only '10 

Sijjf^^j^^ ' 3. 
Siudy i^^^^ 91 \ 

No anisfwer provided 1 



S ho uld Our Indian School Be a Boarding School or a Day ^hool ?\ 

. Boarding School 10 
Day School 80 
So^i- ^ s:^- students could have a choice 10 >^ 

answer provided ' v 1 

How Separate-Administratively Sliould the Indian School Be Fnom 
The R^ ular Public School ^ysf^^ 

Completely' Separate 51 

Combined ^37 - 

UncerXiin - 16 

" No answer provided ^ ^ ' 1 ■ 



Where in the Detroit Metropolitan Area Should the Indian 
School be Located ? ' , I 



In the inner city, downtown Detroit 11 

Near a large Indian population ' ^ 5 

In Wayne County, but on outskirts or 35. 

fringes of Detroit 

in suburbs, outside of Detroit 36 

Somewhere centrally located 7 

Wherever can get land or a building 2 

Uncertain . 7 

No answer provided 2 

The following is a list of other comments made: 



\ 



Respondent definitely against inner city 23 
Is too dangerxDUS ^ (11) 

1$ a bed environment for learning \ ( 7) 
Is k>o black >\ ( 5) 



Suburban ansbs suggested: 

Macomb County in general 

Oakland County' In general 

Warren 

East Detroit 

Highland Park 

Southfield - 

Redford Township ' 

Utica 



>2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 



Other suggestions made: 

^ Fort. Wj3yne Milihfiry Museum in 
Detroit 

St. James School in Ferndale 



Would You Send Your Child To An Indian-^flun School-Jf It Vyere 
Ful I y Accred I ted ? • ':. ■ ■■ 7 d ■ ;.v.-' 



Yes :„ 

No 

Uncertain 
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Yes 

No 

Uncertain 



53 
32 
20 



Would You Be Willing jo Serve on the Atl-lndlan School Board? 



Yes V 73 
No 20 V 

Uncertain 12 

Among those answering no /the foll^vying commentary vvas made? 
Mo, because nsspondent feels unqualified ^ 5 
No/bec'buse respondent is too bid 1 . 

No, because of respondent's own work schedule 1 



Would You Be Willing to Volunte er A Few Hours To Help On The Staff? 



- Yes : 88 . 

:"• . . •'•"'■No . 9 ■ '^^'"''-r 

Uncertain 8 : 

'"^^Aarious services volunteered: 

^ .- "^ ' Help in Office 2 

G)uld tepch vocGttonal skil [s ~ 2 

'Gould teach posmeto logy, charm 2 

; Gould teach health care : 1; 

; r ^^^'^^ -C^^ dancing . 1 

: Qjuid tefqch piano '"-^ ■ \ \: \ ^ r 

Couid teach; sewang.^ 1 ' 

Would stqrt own cor pool 1 

Gthencommientafy made at the close ofyf^he ihten/iews.Y > r../ 

Responde^7tx^w^!l be hdppy tot see it happen . ^ TO 
;t 7 We should get. funding'from the government : > 2 

V Hurry up arid build the school ! 1 
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APPENDIX C ^ 
LETTER TO RESPONDENTS, 

This section contains a copy of , the 
letter sent to each of ths 105 res- 
-pondents thanking them for their 
help. 
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Dear i'f^llow Native American 9 ' ' 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ .< ■ ■ . ■ • ^. 

Earlier this' summer p you /helped take-rpart ' 
in a survey on American Indian education ,The 
' questionnadre' Was part' of a summer feasibility • 
study conducted in Detroit to investifjate the 
possijbility of establishing an , Indian-run Indian 
schoopl In the D^^^^ 

: / In ths ^hprt amoxmt ol' time available to 
us in August and ^arly September i we were able to 
complete. 105 interviews* Of these 105 people, 
fully 85^ were^^ strongly b establishment 
of an Indian school here/ The final results of 
the tabulations are: enclbsed-. X hope you will 
take time to review' the suirvey r^esults and to 
consider the possibilities open "to us . 

Lastly^^. I wpuld like to request that if 
your interest was aroused and enl' vened by the 
thought of beginning our or m. Indian schoolf dbn't ; 
let it disr There are numerous ^people in both the / 
North American Indian Association and in .Associated 
Indians of Detroit who are strongly committed to 
this goal. Talk with these people r talk 'with your 
friends^.^ Keep the idea alive. 

Thank you again for all of your help bid 

:C.o/>P^s^ataonv~~"^~ \ \ 

Sincerely^ 



Joann Sebastian Morris 




Chippewa/Cayuga 



/ APPt^fblX D 
DEPARTMEtsIT OF EDUCATION KIT 

This section coni-olns a copy of , 
the kif confainlng various forms 
and documents essential to estab- 



lishing a school which is prepared 
b/ the i \ichigan Department of 
Education . ; ■ . — f - 
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r.rA;rE of Michigan 



JOHN VV. PORTER 
SupeiintrnJcni 
Public Insiruciiofi 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 ^ '. 

AugusF 23, 1972 



Mrs. Joann ^(orris 
8760 Troy 

Oak Park, iiichi.gan 
Dear Mrs:' Morxi;S^ 
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STAtC BOARD OF EDUCATION 

, F.nWiN t. NOVAK, o.n, 
Prcsidfnl ♦ ■'' 
MlCHAliL J. \mVM 
Vice Presidfn: \ 
DR. GORTON KU-TUMIIXI" :R\ 
Secretary 
THOMAS J: OKENNAN - 

Trcasurtf 
MARILYN J};AN Kri.l.Y 
ANNETTA MILl.BR 
DR. CHARLES E. MORION. 
. JAMES. F. O'NEIL ^ 
GOV. W^JLLIAM G. MULiKt-N 



Sefore a school may start, the facility in which it is ito be located miist ■ be approved by 
the State .Fire Marshal and the County Healtl^i - Departiiicnt w^- ; 3 the .f nci lity ' Is going to be 
located. To initiate facility; appt^aVal j please contact D.; i^loyd^Fales , Supervisor , 
School .Plahi Planiiing Sectioi: » 162^' S Washington, Lans ing 48902 , jphone Area 517 373~33A2 
for additionalj information n how' to . secure Fire MaWshal and Health Department approval. 

All teachers must be- certificated" with a Michigan teaching certificate; prior to the start 
ing of operations . "4The ..tVertif icate mus t be v.cklid for the subjec tjmatter being' taught by 
the teacher , - A^Ko^ all cert if ic/a tes £r the attached Teacher /InforTnat ion Sheet . 

submitted in lieu gf ''ti* ■pho must "^e forwarded to the Michigan ^Department of Educa- 

tioni .attention this oTfjic^, before the School may. open. All teaching cer t.ificates must - 
be registered with t4ie Intermediate Supe/rintendept 's office. 
Intermediate SohooJ. District the school will be located. 



Please advii:e us in which 



The Compulsory Schooj Attendance Law indicates; that the curriculatn of the proposed school 
must be c-ommi?.nsux«ate -to that offered by the local public school in the" district in which 
your school will be located. Please proxlc^e this office with the name of the school 
di^.:t>rict and name of the - Superintendent of the District by 1 Angi^st of the academic year 
Jir: which the school is to, begin operation. > i 

The school rnust operate for a minimOm of 900 hours and^not less'Jthan 180 ;.tk3y^,'^ In al 1 
■public, private, parochial and denominalicrisl schools within thd\ state of Michigan^ -.: J 

there sh^Tf~beVgivea regular courses of instruction in thc/const itutioa pf the United . 

States, /in'^he' constitution of the state of . Michigr^n , and in the historyj and present_: ^ . 

form of civil govert^metuJof the United btates, the state^pf Michigan, andj the pol2.t:ic^3. V; : 

subdivisi'ons- and mianliS^ the state 'o^f Michigan^^^ ^lt: ^^s^^xpent^d t^ 

■education will l>e prbvided>to the- stuiient for 'at les^st one grad^ (yea-iO /f^^Hng, t!^^ 
';academic;high.-Schooi'..:years.~v\^'->;,^^^ ■• y'-;".' ^ ■ ^ ,/■ . [:^'^''-\. .^y^ 

■'Additional items mus t^ be covered as: required by law, ^^^^ ^as tiarmf ul use of drugs/ 



toVacco , anH alcbhoJ ; humarie treatment ' and protection oT^himals and birds ; observance : 
of particular days >nd"^other items 'as specif ically refer^^^^^^ 



icerely yours » 




David Fw; Hanson 
;rT^d u ic a 1 1 on a 1 S p-e c i a 1 i 5 1 
Acer ed i't a t ion, and App r o va 1 



EDUCATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
^Ate of Michigan 



ffi«:tract^ Prom Corporation Code, Act 327, P. A. 1931> m .rtmended^, 
. " being sections A50.17Q — 450.177 ^ Compiled Uws 19A'S7 b 
Sections 21.171 - 21.178 of Michigan Statutes Annotiited 

!IOTB~The r^iumber;- of the Bections : lis copy are thoae of the 
Michigan Compiled Laws of 19^ >. 

Section 450.170 Educational corporations. 

Any number of parsons, not less than thr^e , may incor- 
porate for the purpose of conducting a school; academy, seminary, 
college or other institution of learning where preparatory subjects 
or the arts, sciencef?, professions, 3?peciai occupations aud higher 
learning may be taught, f.uch corpofirations ; are hereinafter called 
-eiiticmrtw?f8lr''C^ Educational cor][ioratipns taay be organised 

] for profit or by trustee corporations if so provided. Educational 
corporati^ng organized for profit or as trustee co^rpqratlons, shall 
also complx^ yith the- provisions of /this act relating to corporations 
for -prcrf it pr trustee corporations, as the case may be. Educ;atidnal 
corppr«ion,4^$hall be' governed by the provisions of this act; relating 
to corpora^tiuu^v generally except as specifically otherwise provided ; 
and shall/be subj^^t to the provisions of Act No* 14ii of the Public 
Acta of J/943, as amended, being sections 395.101 to 393.103 of the • 
Compiled/ Laws of 19V3. ^ 

Sectiofi 450.171 Same :\:apital paid in; classification, 

/For the purposes c^'f^ this act: , eduvawional corporations shall \ 
be clkssif ied^s follows : \ ' i 

/ (w) Those having' a capital of not less than $500,000.00; 
/ (x) 'Those havine a capital of not less. than $100,000.00, ^and i 
/ ■ * .JL^s^f^r^in/-$500,0OQ.-'^^^ . . 

/ (y) Those having a capital of $1,000, CC;0.00 or more; 
/ (z) Those"'instituUed and ip^htained by any ecclesiastical or 

/ ^ religious ocder,;>spciety, corp6r corporations, 

/ ^ ; retairiing control of suc^h institution for dewmAnaticniil 

i purposes, 



Every educational^ corporation, bef are bein^ file 
"its articles ; shall be Irequired to p:re52n^s;a stat;fement to the Michigan 

corporation and securities commission in writing- from the §tate 
' Board bf Education ?:hat: , (1) . the housing spaceN^and administrati9n 
: facilities which it pos^^esses pr propp p^ovideT fer Its declared 

field or fields of education .are adequate, (2) its proposed ; ' • " ' 
educ^tipnail^ prograiB leading to: the diplorsas or degrees which It /.proposes 
to offer is ade^uateV (3) its laboratopr , library ,*%nd other 
tieachlng f^c^^ prSpose's osr provide ^ 

are adequate^ <4) it has or proppsestp: employ an adequate, staf f ^ 
fully trained , ^br the ins'truet^ion pro.p^^ 'and (5) at\leas t 50Z 
itci capita^^^^ gif ts,; devises , l^g-aclBS , ^ 

bequests or other contributibns of money or psrpperty , haij ;beev> paid 
ln> or reduced t^p possession. ' " ' . ^ 



In determining whether any educational corporation satisfies 
conditions specified in clasncj^ (w) , (x) (y) and (z) of this section^ 
" the State Board of Education may treat as a credit to the capital of 
such corporar.ion the guaranteed annual income of that corporation to 
the extent that it; deon^s such guaranteed income the equivalent of 

all or any part of the required endowment . v 

\' ■ 

The use of the word coller.e* or' university'' in the name of 
any group, organization or assoclatiation hereafter fomed in thlfl 
state is limited to those educational curporations complying with 
the requircnents for class (w) or class (y) educational corporations/^ 
or to such educational corporations of class (z) as shall satisfy the 
requirements set up for clas.*^ (y) corporations: Provided, however j 
That the words 'Junior college" may be used by educational corpora- 
tions of class (x),. Whenever this provl sloiji^ is violated it 8jt>all be 
the duty of the prosecut ing at torney , in the*" county where the organisa- 1 
tion Is located, to bring proceedings to enjoin the furthe;r' use of 1 
such naine in violation of this act. 

No educational corporatHcSn shall be permitted to expand its 
program beyond -that .specified in its articles of incorporation 
until it has presented to the Michic^.an corporation' and securities 
commission a statement in v;ritln^ from the Btate Board of Education 
approving the facilities, equipment " and staff or the proposed facili- 
ties > equipraent and staff as adequate f or-^t he/of fering of the additional 
educational prop^ram. 

Section 450,172 Same- estab.'lishnent of Colleges. 

(a) Educational corporations of class (w) as defined in 
oecticn 171 of this act shall have authority to •'establish and - 
conduct general colleges for furnishing, higher learning and to ' 
confer such degrees and honors as shall be approved by the State 
Board of Education prior to the filing of articles of incorporation: 
and the term "college" as herein used shall be construed to include 
any college, v^niversity or other institution where the arts, 
sciences, professions and )ii^;hcr learning are taught and degrees 
and honors therein conferred. Such , colleges may also Include pre- 
paratory schools as commonly understood' 

(b) Educational corporations of class (x) , as defined in 
section 171, shall have authority to establish and conduct junior 
colleges, seminaries, academics oi preparatory schools, as »,determined 
and approved by the State Board of Education, but not general colleges 
or universities as defined in subsection (a) hereof* 

(c) Educational corporations of class (z) as defined in said 
section 171 shall embrace such schools, academies, or colleges as 
\\ave been heretofore founded under J^ct 135, Public Acts 1899, known 
there^iTlder as ' Ursuiine academies' ^ those founded under Act 121, 
Public Acts 1915j and known thereunder as "ecclesiastical seminaries'*' 
those founded under Act 28» Publia ActiS 1901, and known thereunder as 
"Evangelical Lutheran deaf mute institutions"- chose founded under 

Act 135, Public Acts 1867, know-n as 'industrial and charitable schools^^ 
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thoee organized under paragraph (c.) . subdiviiJion 1, chapter 2, 
part 4, of Act: 84. Public Acts 1921, and such other 8choolK, collogea 
and ineclcutione of like character and purpose aa m-^iy b<=i formed 
under any lav of chlB ntate for educat ionai . purposes shall have, all 
that rights, powers privileges and- itomunltles enjoyed under its act 
of incorporation and without regard to the clasaif ication laade in 
this act, and upon compJying with the provisions hereof shall have 
such additional rights, powers » privileges and Immunities as are 
conferred hereunder according to the classifications' proscribed in 
thia act: Provided further. That any corporation heretofore formed 
"under Act 359, Pviblic Acts 1913, and known thereunder as "kindergarten 
inatitutions'' shall hereafter be claosified under clasa (k) of 
sections 171 and 172 of this act: Provided furthev , That any corpor- 
ation of class (r) hereafter organized uAder this act may enjoy 
the privileges provided under clasBcs (w) , (x) and (y) of section 
171, on condition that it BatisfJes the requirements eiet -up for 
corporations of these respective classes. 

(d) Educatlonail corporations of class (y) as defined in 
section 171 shall have authority tp. establish and conduct colleges 
or universities of a graduate rank with programs of studies of 5 
years or more . 

Section 450.173 Same articles of .incorporation, contents: arnendment. 

The articles of every educational corporation shall clearly 
set forth the educational syst'era of the institution to be founded 
and the character of the degrees , honors , diploraas, or certificates 
Mhrch it proposes to grant, and same shall be approved by the State 
Board of Education prior to the filing of the articles of incorporation 
If a college or university, the articles shall state the nuanber and 
name of the faculties to be established ; and if a denominational 
religious school or college, the name of ruch denomination and the 
body supporting or controlling the same 4 Such articles shall be 
filed ae provided in section 5 of this act. Any such corporation may, 
by increasing its capital to a higher class and amending its articles, 
assume the powers and privileges of such higher classification as it 
may thereby be entitled to as defined in this act. 

Section 450.174 Same; acceptance of property. 

The directors or trustees of any such educational corpora-- 
t ion may accept gifts , devises , legacies or bequests, of personal 
or real property, or cha principal or interest of any money or other 
fund » In trust for the benefit of such institution or particular 
facultiea, departments or other special purposes thereof • and such 
trustees or directors shall hold and dispose of auch trust funds in 
accordance with the directions and wishes of any of the donors in each 
ca^e; and shall account for all such funds and property in such 
taanner and at such times as may be appointed in the iristrximenC, 
deed or vill accotapanying the donation or as provided by law or 
the articles or by-laws of such corporation, made pursuant thereto. 
Whar® no other provision is made with respect thereto, the directors 
or trustees of ever^^ such corporation . shall be governed as to their 
duties, powers and responsibilities, by the general provisions of 
this act respecting such boards and as to their trusteeship of \ 
property they shall be governed by the provisions of this act governing 
trustee corporations* 
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Section 450.175 Saroo. ; powers of board of directors or trusteed. 

The control of the business and secular affairs of evar.y 
euch edu*:ational corporation shali be vested in a board of directors 
or trustees. Such board shall also have exclusive control over ^ 
the educational affairs and policy of such institotioia , and bb 3uch say: 
First, Appoint, employ and pay the aalary of a ipresldettt, or 
principal, and such professors, tutors, asslotanta, and 
employees, as the board shall determine necessary; 
Second, Direct and prescribe the course or courses of 8tu.ly 
and the rules of discipline for such institution, and 
enforce the same: and prescribe the tuition and other fees 
to be paid by students attending such institution- 
Tlilrd, Grant such dipLotnas, certificates of graduation, or 
honors and degrees, ao the nature of the institution may 
warrant, or as contemplated in the articles- 
Fourth, Delegate to the president or principal, and the 
various professors and tutors, such authority over the 
educational affairs of the institution as the board may 
. deem advisable*. . , j ^ 

Fifth, Co-operate with other schools, colleges and educational 
Infjtltutions within this country in promoting the best 
interests of education. 

Section 450.176 Same; privileges of holders of diploaas, of certif Icataa . 

Every dloloma, certi-C^cate of graduation, or other evidence of 
attendacce at such institutfW shall entitle the lawful recipient 
thereof to all the pr ivilp^rCsand immunities which by custom or 
usage are allbwed to hplTders of similar diplomas or certificates 
granted by similar iifstitutions in this country: Provided, That 
as to any occupation or profession regulated . by statute as to the 
requirements and qualifications necessary to the practice thereof, no 
8uch diploma or certificate of graduation shall entitle the recipient 
to any such privilege or imnunity where such statutory requlrensents or 
qualifications have not been complied with. 

Section 450.177 Same: inspection by State; Board of Education; annual report. 

Every such educational corporation shall be visited and 
ioapected by the State Board of Education,: in person or through vlslfors 
or inspectors appointed by them, at least once every 3 years. Said 
State Board of Education shall at the time of visitation ascertain 
and publish information upon all matters pertaining to the condition, 
management, instruction and practices of stuch corporatlona, and 
shall file a copy of their report with the Michigan corporation and 
securities commission. Upon evidence that; the property is at any time 
less than is required by law, or that any isuch educational corporation 
is not otherwise complying with the provisions of this act, they shall 
serve notice on such corporation to remedy, the defects within a 
reasonable time to be fixed in such notice, and in caae- the deficiency 
is not cdrrected within the time fixed by ithem, they may institute 
proceedings at law for the dissolution of such corporation. Such 
trustees shall be required, on or before the first day of December, 
annually, to report to the State Board of Education, a statement of 
the name of each trustee, officer, teacher :and the number of students 
of such institution, with a statement of its property, the amount of 
stock- subscribed, donated and bequeathed, and the amount actually 
paid in, and such other information as will .tend to exhibit Its condi- 
tion and operations. -4- y' V 

105./ ... .. , 



"Policies and Procedures for the Approval of the Filing 
of Articles of Incorporation for Corporations Which are 
"to be Organized to Provide Educational Programs for 
Child r en of EI emen t ar y and Secondary School Age . " 

9n June 20, 1967, the State Board "bf Education of the State of ' 
Michigan adopted the following policies, criteria, and procedures fox- 
incorporation of elementary and secondary schools. 

. INTRODUCTION AND LEGAL BASIS 

Since 1931, with the passage and subsequent amendTLcnts of. Act 327 , 
Public Acts of 1931, the State Bo^ird of Education had been approving the 
frllng of articles, of incorporation for educational corpora t ions . in accor- 
dance with the provisions of that said Act. It is recommended by the 
•Superintendent of Public Instruction that the policies contained hdrei.n 
be formally adopted by the State Board of Education and constitute a work- ' 
ing procedure for educational corporations, kindergarten through • twel f t h 
grade. In the past, recommendations concerning proposed articles of incor- 
poration were developed by the staff of the Board, with reference to some 
informally agreed-on policies, and the Board acted in terms of these recom- 

r- 

■ N 

mendations. 

The legal statement of qualifications to be met by cduc a t i onal cor- 
porations appears in Section 450.171 of the General School Laws of the State 
of Michigan . ^ . = 

''Every educational corporation , before being authorized to file its, 
articles, shall be required to present a statement to the Michigan corpora- 
tion and securities commission in writing from the state board of education 
that (1) :he housing space and administration favilities which it pos5?esses 
or proposes to provide for its declared field or fields of education are 
adequa^te, (2) its proposed educational, program leading to t he d ip lomas 'or 
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dovrecs which it proposes Co offer is adequate, (3) its laboratory, .; 
library, and other teachl ng ■ facilities which It possesses or pro- 
poses to provide are adequate, (4) it has or prbposes to employ an 
adequate staff, fuUv trained, for the instruction proposed, and 
(5) at JeasL 50% of "its capital, v.-hether of stock or in gifts, de- 
vises, legacies, bequests or other contributions of money or property, 
has been >aid in or reduced to possession." 

The State Board of Education in accordance with the 1963 . 
Constitution has determined^ that such educational corporations shal] 
•encourage en.ro'll.r.ent in schools operated by those without discrimina- 
rinn as to religion, creed, race, color, or national origin. 

' PROl'OSED POLICIES AND PROCEDURKS 

X'o'iiLlllS. Space, Administration Facjm-_t_ies , Laboratory .■ Library , and 
oTiuTr T£achijna. l-' aci lities , 

Plans and specifications of proposed and existing buildings 
including .laboratory, library, and other teaching facilities^ are . to be 
sub-mitted for the approval of the State Department of Education. Such 
buildings; existing or propoi^ed, prior to the apHrp.val by the State 
Pepartracnt of Education, shall meet. the requirements set forth in 
Section 388'. 851 of the General School Laws of 1966: V 

" .All plans and specifications for buildings shall be prepared 
by and the construe t ion^ supervised by, an architect or engineer who is 
repistered in the state of Michigan. Before the construction, recon 
struction or remodeling of any school building or addition thereto is 
commenced, the written approval of the plans and specifications by the 
superintendent of public instruction or his authorized agent shall be 
obtained. The superintendent of public instruction or his authorized . . 
agent shall not issue such approval until he has secured in writing the 
approval of the state fire marshal relative to factors concerning fire 
safety and of the health department having jurisdiction relative to factors 
affecting water supply, sanitation and food handling.- 



The Superintende t.of 1 jblic Instruction shall determine whether 
or not the faclJities, i?istin'-. or proposed, are adequate to carry out 
the purposes of the school ano' he shall make a recommendation to the State 
Board of Education regard ing ; :hese , 
Educat ional Program 

Act 302, 1921, which is Section 388.551 of the General School. Laws, 

states : 

"...IL is the intent of this act that the sanitary conditions of 
such schools (private, denominational and parochial),, the courses of study 
therein, and the qualificat ions of the teachers thereof shall be of the 
same standard as provided by the general scl^.ool laws of the state.'' 

. Another law dealing with compulsory education and found in Section 

340.732 of the General School Laws states: 

"^In the following cases, children shall not be required towittend 
tne public schools: (a) Any cliild who is attending reguLarly and is 
being taught in a private, parochial or denominational school which has 
complied with all the provisions of this act and teaches subjects comparable 
to those taught in 'the public schools to children of corresponding age and 
grade, as determined by the course of study for the public schools of the 
district within which such private, d en orai na t ional or parochial school is 
located:...'' 

Therefore , f the educational program of an incorporated school shall 
provide a satisfactory educational program as determined by the State De- 

JL 

partment of Education. In order to assess the existing or proposed education 
al* program, a committee composed of a representative from a district „in which 
^the school to be incorporated is located, a representative from the, -inter- 
mediate district in which the proposed, school is to be, located , and repre- 
sentatives from the Michigan. Department of Education- shall convene for the-" 
purpo&e of visiting and evaluating the j^roposed or existing program with 
respect to courses of study, textbooks, teachers, laboratories, libraries. 



and other f acil iciei-: . Said commiccee shall make a written report no 
the Superintendent- of Public Instruction concerning Che educational 
program. The Superintendent; of Public. Instruction shall recommend 
to the State Board of Education whether or not the existing or pro- 
posed educational program should'be approved. ^. 

Staff ' ■• ( 

Section 388.533 of t; he lTem?Tal,^^^hool Laws of the State of 

'Michigan states: 

No person sna.l > treach or give ins true t ion in any of the 
regular or elementar<gradV studies in ^any private, denominational 
or parochial school within this state who does not hold a certificate 
such as would qualify-liim dv her to teach, in like grades of the public 
school of the state:..." 

\ 

The proposed or existing incorporated^^school shall employ only 
teachers meeting the same 'legal Su and ards as teVchers employed by the 
public schools. In the first year of operation, ,all such teachers 
employed must :;hpld a provisional, permanent, or lif^ certificate. 
Equivalency to Required Capitalizat ioi i 

In determining whether the proposed corporatioa^raeets the 

requirements in respect to t.he capital or" endowments (stock, gifts, 

devises, legacies, bequests and other contributions of money or proper 

the State Department of Haucation shall treat, the anticipated income f 

\^ , ■ ■ ■ - ,. 

student tuition charges and fees and other guaranteed sources as being 

.equivalent to all or part of such required ,, capital . However, at'.least 

50% of the required capitalization must be reduced to possession prior 

to incorporation. j . „ 
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Th^^ amounL (>f annual income from tuition cliarges, fees and. .other 
■"'^ /\ 
guaranteed i>6urcG.^ snail be considered in determining the equivalency" of 

the required\ capital,. Such equi valency sha 1 1 be dotermi ncd . by calculating 

the amount of .^money, which would return at going rates, if invested conser-- 

vativcly -ln reputa^^le -large business and ind us trial enterprises, the said 

amount of net aranual income. • 

\ 
\ 
\ 



\ 
\ 
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OulldnL^" oi: a Report to tlie State boarci of Education ^ 

o f a - ^ , 

Tropoiicd Educat Jonal Corporation'' 

Th(^ foilov;inv\ outliiuz iv.cludoj. a li^t of ariMi- uhicii -diould be thorou^;hly described in a 
report' to the State Uo/:rd c^f i^duciition ai^ a parc el the. r(iquire;ncnts set -forth by it in 
1 ai£iii:'-~^nr. of the p ^ ovl i;-.ns of :-?cr ic.>ii ^*3().171 oi the Miehiaan Compiled Laws of 1948. 
'QjL^ ri_outUi\Ci H\^o^^id be •^'A^bn^rj^cd^ , jic> n_ic» n . 

I. • lioutiiU}; SprcCCi and Ad.ninisc-jation Facilities ( I' xiiii r.injv" and Proposed) 

A.- Size and cluivcctor of avaiJable aud |M'op(^sed bui IdinvT.^^. 

r>. lManiv:d ii: rerr.T. of i.nst ructionai .tnd adniinlstrativG programs. 

C. Asi^f^-rrr^uMU oi accept /«b:i 1 ft y t ownrd rrMuii re:v)ont of utate fire and health author!^ 
ties (all buildir,rJ> sci'iool pur[)Oh;"^^, public and^ private, remodeled or recon- 

structed in tlie <;tate of Micliigan i.iulic meet the- requirements set forth in Section 
3ii8.813] of tl'ie Coa;pilcd Lav?s of 19A<S) . 

II. Proposed Educational Pro)^«rar.is 
A. l^ar.ic purposey o".'' proposed in?; tl tut i on (describe fully). 
■r>'. Major .curricula leading; to th..^ propc-:rd L^ducatioaal objectives 

1. Uipio:aa ;:vu:/or ccrcificare pro^^^rai.^r, (couri-^cs, etc); 

2. ili^-r^e pr(M:raVu5^ (cour;sei.> etc.). ' . , ,s 

3. Pthe- pro^'ra:::s ( include cor re:^peu.-ienc.v course offerincs if to be provided), 
c Conditions for accepting'. rAndcntc (adr.J £;sion ly^Ucies in proposc^d coire[;e and 

student acceptance policy in other types' of proposed, educational xns t i t a t ions) 

1 . r- e f, i n n 1 n p, student s '< 

2. Trarif. for students ' . 
V. Student Perso^'-v-. 1 Service 

1. Scope of -student coui'iscl inr; service; 

2. I'leaJ til services . ■ - - " ^ 
H. i US truer ionai Or p,ani r. at i.oa y x 

1 Tocich'-M- 3-.^vi^nn3ents .including number of stude^rtf. par t^ach^r and hours of 
" in.truc^idn per week in lecture, shop, laborato^v or dernonr t V^Ci on, • .nc-trdlir^ 
\ typical cvai^y and/or academic year schedule showinfi staff assit^nmunt . 
h\ Adroinist rative-- 0)f,"^aai;iat j on 

1. Supervisory polici^es ^ ^ 
- 2. R-oportinjv policies , ^ . ' 

ILI L-horatories, Libraries and other Tcachi n- , Facilities . ' 

T Size and nat^^re of proposed laboratories .~ mxtial ana projected. 
Size and nature of proposed libraries - initial and pro.3ected. 

^ AJ'^Quallfications of stl to^carry\.ut proposed assignments ^^^^^^^l^ 

and .ninor fields of preparation, teaching, experience, ana othei qualifications). 
B. Planncid use for full -ti:.,e and part-tine assi c^n^en ts . 

cur;enLiy";i;royod'or.con.au.plat to be ..p.loycd and indicate grade .ovel 

a s s i ^ n;r. e n t . ' ^3-- : 

V. .Proposed Fiuaucir.r, (Sec otu-.ched f orn.; • cou.plccc and return with this outUnc) ' 

" - Special ifo - . ■ • - ' 

This, report snould be" acccpanied l.y appropTratc exhibits such as ^he^followinB ns a means 
r f nrovidin^- -o-nnrchen ave repre::entaLion of the- total proprsed insCitotxon . ■ 

' L Ad:niLipn fnro contractural blanks, (relating to pupils enrolled) 

2. Ry-lJ.wi; ami rcf^ulations o?l;ov<jr_na.ng board • 
3,. CataiQGs; brochures .-bul] «: tins , and-publicity materials .^-^ 
U': Class schcduxca (if any)-. , ' , . 

• 5. Student or parent^ handbooks (if any) ■- ' . . 

■ 6. Other descriptive materials ■ ,^ 



i 

ST/TE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LANSING, HICmOA^i \ 

i 

Financial report of ^ . _ / _. 

as of (date) \ . located at • . _ ' 

Address of Administrative, Office . 

ASSETS 

Reaf Property (^building and sites) ... $^ 



Personal Proparty 



Annual (estimated) Tuition Income 

>• • . 

Average number of students per term,, acmepcer, or yc^sr^ 
Tuition rates 



Amount of Endowment 

Anticipated amount of^annulty earnings ■ 
Endowment fund principal (include funds 

temporarily functioning as endowments) $^ 
Private Gifts and Grants (Churches and 

other religious bodies) $^ 
Miscellaneous income , $ 



BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 



Proposed Expenditures for 

Admlnlfltr&tion and §;eiiaral exp&JXig^ 



Resident Instruction (college, schools, and departwenta) 



^Ua0 prQsant values 



EKLC 
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Libraries 

Plant (Operation, maintenance and equipment) 

Nev^ Buildings ^ 

Additions to existing buildings $ 

Improvemeats other than building $ 

New equipment $ 



Auxiliary enterprises and activities 

Residence and dining h^llB $^ 
Other auxiltery enterprises $^ 



Report made by_ 



Date of this report^ 



NAME 



TITLE: 



INSTITIJIIONI 



AFFIDAVIT 



State of Michlgari 



SS 



County of_ 



and (Authoriised representative of the Instlcr ^) 
and savs that he Is the _ ' 



/being duly sworn* deposed 



(TITLE) (IKSTITUTION) 
for which the foregoing, report is made that ^ statements therein he 
believes to be true according to his best information and belief and that 
an exact copy of this report has been filed with the permanent record of 
the inatltution^ 



Subscribed and sworn to before me thia^ 



day of 



Notary Public. My cocanlasion ©xplrea^ 



ERIC 



BASIC TNFORmriON 



rlRE AND HEALTH AI^PfiOVAL OF FA CI LITIES - ELEKENT AJIY / S £ CON DAKY 



Hew school construction, both public and nonpublic^ are. subject to Act 207, ?.A. o£ 
1937> as amended. Plans toust be submitteu for approval to the Department of Educa- 
tion, the office of the State Fire Marshal, and to the office of the health depart- 
ment having jurisdiction. Standaids for such construction are outlined in Bulletin 
A12 published by the Departmentj of Education. 

Abandoned public and nonpublic school bullcj(np,8 on which there are no outstanding 
orders by either 'the office of the State Fire Marshal or by the office of the health 
department having jurisdiction may be u^ed for compatible educational occupancy with- 
out formal approval. - 

Non-school facilities may be approved for 1 n 6^.1 rue Lionai use on a temporary (one year 
only) or permanent occupancy basif-. if so approved by the office of the. State Fire 
Marshal and by the health department having Jurisdiction. Requests for such inspec- 
tions should be made to the Department of Education (Dr, Lloyd Fales, Supervisor, 
School Plant Planning Programs 1020 S. Washington, J.ansing 48902\ who in turn will 
ask that such inspections be made by tho concerned agencies . 

IMPORTANT - Before initial requests are scut, a screening process by potential users 
of proposed facilities should be made. No building will be approved on a permanent 
basis if any of the following are present « 

1, Combustible construction of more than' one story (a baeement is . . 

considered a story). ' ^ 

« ' . • /■ 

'2. A heating plant under any portion of the building. ; 

/ 

3. No protected egress corridor direct to the building exterior unless exterior 
exits are provided from each room. 

A. Room finish no more hazaidous , than^Class G in classrooms and Class A in 
required corridors and pj aces' of public assembly. 

5. Adequate sanitary facilities and potable water supp*ly, 

/ / ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

In some instances no approval on -even a temporary basis may be made if the above are 

present. Additional .requirements th*at may be made as appr:oval contingencies include: 
1,,. Adequate ventilati'bn and heating. 

2 , Outward swing jEqr all recjuired . ex^ ..of . iproper.^ ^ 

hardware. 

3. installation of an approved fire alarm system. 

4 •Segregation of all hazardous areas. ' • 



./ 



MichiR.-xn Doparltnent of GfUicition 
Voc.-xtionnI EilucrMioti ,imc< Cnroor Development Services 

. REGULATORY PROGRAMS 

Box .! MirJ^i^jnn 'iOQij-i 

TEACHER INrORMATlON SHEET FOU K-12 NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Narnc of Proposed Sctiool 






-Oislfict Code No. 




Telephone - Afea Code/Local Nn. 


r.DUCATiONAL 
AGENCY 










o 




Address . 






City 


Zip Code 



MAILING INSTRUCTIONS: Se»»ooJ returns ONE cony for o;ich prospecOve teacher to the STATE nddress indic'ited .nbovc. 
NOTE: Sccliyn 308. SS3 of the Coniplied Laws of l^^.nS (Scb^ol <^ode of .:i:9r>5) states: 

••NO PfF^SON SHALL TTACMOf^ G 1 V C , I riyrh U C 1 I O f J IN ANY Or inr r^F. GULAnOK t'. L H M L' N T A R V G H A O K STUOtT:& 

iNANYPn«vAir C5L•^«cV'M^^^ A 1 lorj Ai, o rf' A HO c nt'AL school wm»{in i h i s s i a t k who t30 r s no t ko l t> a 

C L M t J I I C A 1 F. "ii; CM AS WOULD C|U AL I TV //UM O tJ > H" H TO T T ACM \ U L I K {£ G HA D L S O P 1 H K P U flU C SCHOOLS O 

TH r. T A 1 r •' •' • 



!. 5'""r:T;r!CAT[0N of ['rospective teacher 



I 



<*Social Sccufily Number 
I • " 1 


, N;»nie: 
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1 nr^^ 1 
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vi 1 1) o L i: o n M A 1 D r N > 
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GollcKc(s) Altrrndcd: . 


Dates 
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TYPt: OP.MiCHIGAN CERTIFICATE 




























I'^tMIlhoi 


Ma|or(s) 


Mjnor(s) 








■ I' ' 








IP MOr CERTIFICATED IN MICHIGAN AND C.E IVT! Tl CA I f D IN ANOTH E R. STAT E. GIVE: 












y;-c o 


Cert if 






OaIc Issued 






Expiration Date 


LAST 1 l;"-ACHU^G ASSIGNMENT . , 


r - 


f ctr 




Y cor (*. tvJi f »)'. 


MonOis T;iuj;hl 


M»niQ nnd address of Sup 


or intenderU 


t f\. lindrr wlmt rinmci did you teach ;\i the 

1 ^ . 


■»ho vo 


f^chool 
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II, /^SSURAMCE! I certify that th« info^rr^ation subrr{'itied on this report is tnio ar»d correct to the best of my knowledge. 

o _ ■ . • , ■ • • 

U.Ho Hniployer , . . ' (Sianaturq) 
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^ ' E XX E R p T S 

F R 0- M 
MICHIGAN LAWS 
PERTAINING T 0 T H E 
COURSE OF STUDY 
IN^ • 

MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 



Compiled by 
Department of Public Instruction 
May, 1960 
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Englis h language 

Sec. 360. All instruction from the first to the eighth grade, inclusive, 
of those subjects required for an eighth grade diploma, in all the schools 
of this state, public, private, parochial, or in connectioii with any state 
astitution, shall be conducted in the Knglish language ; but this provision 
hall not be construed as applying to tlie high school course of any school 
LStrict of this state maintaining a legal high school as defined in 
chapter 16 of part 2 of this act, nor to tlie high school course of any 
institution or corpora t ion which maintains the same grades in its high school 
as are maintained in the legal high schools of this sta'te; nor shall this 
provision be construed as prohibiting religious instruction in private or 
parochial schools . given in any language in addition *-.o the regular courses of • 
study . • . . 

Cons t i" tii t ions . 

Sec. 361. In all public, private, parochial and denominational schools 
within the state of Michigan, there shall be given regular coufses of in-- 
struction, in the constitution of the United States, in the constitution of 
the state of Michigan, and in the history and , present form of civil government 
of the United States, the state of Michigan, and the political subdivisions 
and municipalities of the state of Michigan. - ' 

Sec. 362. Such instruction in the constitution of the United States, the 
constitution of the state of Michigan, and in civil government, shall begin 
not later than' the opening-of the eighth . grade , except in. schools maintaining 
a junior high school, in which case it may begin.in the ninth grade and con- 
tinue in the hi'gh schoor rbtirse to an extent to be determined by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. ' t. 

Communi cable dis eases . . ' 

Sec. 363. There shall be taught in every public school within this state 
the principal means by which each of the dangerous communicable diseases ^re 
spread and the best methods for the restriction and prevention of each such 
disease. Such instruction shall be given by the aid of textbooks on .physiology 
supplemented by oral and blackboard instruction.'' No textbook on physiology . 
shall be adopted for use in the public sch9ols of this state unless it shall 
give at least 1/8 of its space to the causes and prevention of dangerous 
communicable diseases and the requirements for maintaining good health. 

Physio lo gy and hygiene > 

Sec. 36^. In addition to the branches in which instruction is now required 
by law to be given in the public schools of the state-, instruction shall be 
given in physiology and hygiene, with a special reference to the nature of 
alcoJiol and narcotics and their effect upon the human system. Such insf.ructiop 
shall be given, by the aid of textbooks in the case of pupils who are able to 
read, and as thoroughly as in other studies pursued in the same school.. 



Humane t rea tmcnc of animals , bird s 



Sec. 365. In every pubMc school wit. bin this state, a portion of the time 
shall be devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kindness and justice,, to, and 
humane tr-eatment and protection of, anJmal.^' and birds, and the important part, 
they fulfill in the economy of nature. It shall be optional with each teacher 
whether such teaching shaJ 1 be through reading, stories, narrative of daily 
incidents or illustrations taken from personal experience. This instruction 
shall be a part of the curriculum of f.itudy in all the public, schools of the 
statfe of Michigan, , 

Heal th _5Jk[ physical educat i on - 

Sec. 781. There shall be established and provided in p .ichools , 

of this stace> and in all state normal .schools,, health and oducation 
for pupils "of both sexes, and evei-y pupil at-tending such sc.huu. of this state 
so far. as .he or she, is physically f i t and capable of doing so shall take the-' .v. 
course in physical education as herein provided. 

Sec, 782. It shfil] be the duty of boards in all school districts having 
a population of more than 3000 to engage' comp.e ten t ins true tor s of physical 
education and to provide the .necessary place and equipment for instruction 
and training in health and physical education; and other boards may make such 
provision: Provided, that nothing in this ciiapter shall be construed or operate 
to authorize compulsory physical examination or compulsory medical treatment 
of school "child ren . ^ The board of any school district may provide for the 
teaching of health and physical education and kindred subjects in the public 
schools of tlie said districts by qualified instructors in the field of physical 
education: Provided, that any program of instruction in sex hygiene be super- 
vised by a registered phys^ician , .a registered nurse, or 'a- person holding a 
teaclier^s cer t i f Icate- qual i fy ing .such person as supervisor in this field: 
Provided, however, that it is not the intention or purpose of this act to give 
the right of instruction in birth control and it is hereby expressly prohibited 
to any person to offer or give any instruction in said subject of birth contro*l 
or offer any advise or information with respect to said subject: provided 
further, that any child upon the written request of parent or guardian shall 
be excused from attending classes in which -the subject of sex hygiene or the ■ 
symptoms of disease is under discussion, and no penalties as to credits or . gradu*- 
ation shall result therefrom. 

Civics (Act No. --205, Public Acts of 1931, a'k amended) 

Sec i ^.1 . In all Michigan high schools offering 12 grades of vv/ork, a 1^ 
semester course of study of 5 recitation periods per week or equivalent thereof 
shall be given in civics, said course covering the form and functions of our 
federal and state governments^ and of county, cit,y, township and village govern*- 
ments. Throughout the course the rights and responsibilities of citizens shall 
be stressed. No diploma shall be issuedv by any high school to' any student unless 
such student shall have successfully completed said course: Provided, that such 
civics course shall not be a graduation requirement for any high school student 
who has enlisted or been inducted into mil i tary service ! 
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Fire D£n_ls (Act 207, Public Acts of 1941, as amended (Fire Prevention Act) 

..Sec. 19. It shall be the duty of the commissioner to require the superinten- 
dent, principal cind teacher in all grades of public and private schools, and 
school housing dormitories to have a jfire drill each month and to keep all doors 
and exits unlocked during school hours, and when the school is open to the public, 
and it shall be the duty of each teacher to comply with these requirements and to 
"keep a record of such drills. A minimum of 10 drills is required for each school 
year. However, if weather conditions will not permit fire drills to be held at 
least once a month, then at least 6 fire drills shall be held in the fall of each 
year and 4 fire drills shall be held during the remaining part of the school year: 
Provided, that the commissioner or any offi(;:er serving under him, the chief of 
the fire department or any fireman in uniform acting under orders and directions 
of the fire chief, shall have the riglit to cause fire ' H n to be,held.in school- 
houses, school housing dormitories and such (^tb • ' lildings as the com- 
misioner shall deem' adv hie. Upon request ler shall furnish to 
•any school ,. scht)ol hous i dormitories, or oLi. , j woiic uuilding where fire drills 
are-. required, recommendations concerning the proper methods c£ conducting fire 
drills. The commissioner may order, the installation of such o ther pro tec t ive 
apparatus or equipment as 'shall conform to recognized and approved modern practices 

Driver Educat ion Act No. 1, P. A. 1st Ex. Sess. 1955, as amended by Act 235, 
P. A. 1957 - amendment t^Sec. 811, Motor Vehi-cle Act.) 

'Sec. 811 (c) From the moneys credited to the driver education and tra;jLning 
fund, the sum of $30 , 000 . 00' shal 1 be apportioned annually to the state superin-- 
tendent of public ins truction f or s tate administration of the program. The 
remainder of the fund shall be di s t ribu ted to local public school districts on 
the basis of $25.00 per qualified enrollment in driver education training courses 
conducted for children enrolled in the high school ^grades of' public, parochial or 
private schools: P rovided , . tha t if the amount available in the. driver education 
and training fund is insufficient to allow' the maximum payment then payment to 
local public school districts shall be prorated on the basis of total membership 
in all^'driver education training classes conducted, in the state. Such courses 
must be conducted by the local public school district, bu t enrollment shall be 
open to high school students who are enrolled in private or parochial schools in 
the public school district. Reimbur^«4pment to local school districts shall be' made 
on the basis of an application.. made by the local school district superintendent 
to the state superintendent of public instruction. ' 

(d) Driver education and trainirrg, courses, as used for the purposes of this act 
shall include classroom instruction plus behind the wheel Instruction and observa- 
tion in an automobile, and shall be under the supervision of a qualified teacher. 

(e) The superintendent of public instruction is hereby authc zed to, determine 
rules and regulations, including instructional standards, teacher qualifications, 
reimbursement procedures, and other requirements which will further implement this* 
legislation . 

(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec tions ;301 , 303, 306, and 308, after 
the first day of February, 1957 , no "operator *s license shall be i3sued to any 
person under 18 years of ""age unless such person shall have successfully passed a 
driver education course and examination given by the public schools or by some 

"agcThcy of f efTng" a course recbgniz;ed by t he"~depar tm^^^ of public Ins truction as 
equivalent thereto.**'^ 



SCHOOL CODE OF 1955 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION^/ 



3^0.731 Compulsory attendance at school. (M.S. A, 15.3731) 

Sec. 731. (a) Except as provided in section 732 and subject to 
the provisions of subsection (b) , every parent , guardian or other 
person in this state, havi ng control and charge of any child between 
the ages of 6 and 16 years, shall se/d such child, equipped with 
the proper textbooks necessary to pursue h i s schpo I work, to the 
public schools during the entire school year, and such attendance 
shall -be conr inuous and consecutive for the school year fixed by 
the district in which such child is enrolled. In school districts 
which maintain school during the entire year and in wh f h the school 
year is divided into quarters, -no child shall be cc pel led to attend 
the public schools more than 3 quarters in any one year; but a child 
shall not be absent for any 2 consecutive quarters. \ 

(b) A child becoming 6 years of age before December ];;;shall be 
enrolled on the first school day of the school year^ in Which his 
sixth birthday occurs. A chjf Vd becoming 6 years of age\on or after 
-December 1 shall be enro 1 led^ on the first school, day of the school 
year following the school y^ar invvhich his 5 i x th b i r thday occurs 
HISTORY:. Am. I962, p.^ 128, Act 13^, Eff. Mar. 28, I963. , ' 

'-3^0.732 Children not required to a t tend pub I i c school,' 

c n-,^ - ' (M.S.A\ 15.3732) 

Sec, 732, In the following cases, children shall not beVequired 
to attend the public schools: 

Private, paroch i a I, or deno/ni na t i ona 1 school. 

(a) Any child who is attending regularly and is being taught 

in a private, parochial or denominational school which has complied / 
:With all the prov i ^vi ons of this act and teaches subjects comparable 
to-^'tho^e taught i n the pub 1 i c -schoo 1 s to children of cor respond i ng 
age andi^ grade, as determined by the course of study for the public * 
schools "of the district within which such private, denominational 
or parochial school is. located; , X 

Page or messenger in legislature, 

(b) .Any child who i s ^egu^arly employed as a page or messenger 
fn either branch of the legislature during the period of such 
employment; 

^Physicg) ^incapacity. 

(c) Any . child who is phys i ca 1 I y unab I e to attend school. If the 
attendance officer is notified 6f the nona t tendance of any child 

at school and' he shall find the one in parental control claiming 
that such chi Id is physical ly unable to aftend school, he may require 
the said person in parental control of said child to secure a written 
statement of a competent physician, certifying that such child is 
physically unable to a t tend schoo I ; 
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Mentally handicapped emo t i onalriy-' :di s turbed . or ""^^J ^= ^ao i e "a. . 

(d) Any Chi Id whose parerif-or' legal guardian claims that the saia 
child under his j u r i sd i c t i oh 'i s unable to pursue ^^e schoo? work 
offered by the school district in which he maintains his lega . 
residence b.ecause of mental or emotional conditions may be released 
from school-attendance by the county superintendent or superintendent . 
of schbors in districts for which the county attendance officer 

acts, or the superintendent of schools in all other districts: 
Provided, That such county superintendent or superintendent of 
schools has obtained a written statement from a. psyQhi a t r i s t or 8 
child cehter or clinic or other appropriate agency approved by the 
superintendent of public instruction that the child is incapable of 
benefiting from public sthool attendance: Provided further. That a 
child shall be excused from attending school if such child is 
determined to be unadj us tab 1 e under the provisions of Act No 157 
of the Public Acts of 19U7, being sect ions ^409 . I to ^+09. 30. Inclusive, 
of the Compiled Laws of 19^8; 

Children under 9, distance from school; exceptions. 

(e) Childi^en under 9 years of age whose parents do not reside ^ 
within- 2i miles, by the nearest traveled road, of some public schoo.; 
Provided, That if transportation's furnished for pupils in said 
district, this exemption shall not apply; 

Confirmation classes, attendance: . , 

(f) Any child 12 to 1^+ years of age while in attendance, at , 
confirmation classes conduuEted for a period of not to exceed 5 

months in either of said' years; and , / • • 

Religious instruction classes off public school property.. 

(g) Any child who is regularly enroled in the public schools 
while in attendance at religious instruction classes for not mor^ 
than two class hours per week, off public school property during 
pub I ic school hours .upon written request o-f the parent, guardian 
or, person in loco parentis in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the superintendent of public instruction. 

HISTORY.: Am. 196^, p. ^5^. Act 270, Eff. Aug. 28. ^ 

3^+0.733 County attendance officer: oath, bond, powers, duties, 
district attendance officers.' (M.S. A, 15-3733) 
Sec 733 The county superintendent of schoo Is- i,n each county 
shall- select a person, or more than one if authorized by the county 
board. of, education,, of good moral character to act' as attendance 
officer or officers for 'the county. The person or persons so selected 
shall file with the county clerk an acceptance and oa th. of off i c(;. and 
. a bond in the sum of $1,000.00, with 2 sufficient sureties to be 
approved by the county clerk. The person or persons so selected • 
shall be known as the county attendance officer or officers, and 
shall have all the powers of a depu ty sher i f f , and shall perform 
the duties of attendance officers in all school districts of the 
county when directed to do so by the county superintendent of 
schools, except as hereinafter provided. In school districts, 
having a, popu 1 a t i on of ove r 3,000, the board shall have authority 
to appoint 1 or more attendance officers and fix the compensation 
of the same, said .compensation '"o be paid by the district: Provided, 
That if in any school district the board does n.gt appoint an ^ 
attendance officer, the cou^nty attendance officers shall act in 
such district. o 'i 



370.73^ District attendance officers, bonds, powers. (M.S. A. 15.373^) 

Sec. 73if. The attendance officers appainted by any board sMIl 
give bonds to the board in the sum of $500.00, said bonds to be 
approved by the board and filed with said board, and such officers 
shall have, within their j u r i sd i c t i on and wh i le in the performance 
of the duties of attendance officer, the powers of the deputy sheriff. 

.370.735 Compensation of attendance officers. (M,S.A. 15.3735) 
Sec. 735- The compensation of the cpurrty attendance officer 
shall be determined by the county' board \f education, and actual . 
expenses and all bills for such serv i ce - sha 1 1 be ce r t i ri ed by the .. 
county superintendent of schools,' When the board appoints ari 
attendance officer, said board shall fix the compensation for such 
a^ttendance officer and pay such officer from the general fund. 
The compensa t ion and actual expenses of the county attendance 
officer shall be allowed and paid in the same manner as the 
compensation of other co'jnty officers is allowed.and paid by the 
coun ty . 

3^0.736. Attendance data and report; pr irnary d i s t r i c t . (M.S. A. 15.3736) 
.Sec. 736. It shall be the duty of the secretary of the board 
primary districts to provide the teacher,, at the commencement 
of :schoo], with a copy of the last school census, together with 
the names and addresses of the persons in parental relation/' 
aiso -the address of the county superintendent of schools. The 'V 
teacher shall,, at the opening of school and at such other times 
as may be necessary, compare such census list with- the enrollment 
of the. school and report to the county superintendent of schools 
the names of the parents or other persons i n pa ren ta 1 ' re 1 a 1 1 on whos^ 
children of the ages hereinbefore mentioned are not in regular 
attendance at school ; also the names of j.parents or other persons 
in.p'arental relation who have chi ldren of school age not included 

in such census an»d who do not attend schdcii. ^ 

J ' ■■■■ ' — — 

3^0;737 Same; districts other than primary; (M.S.A. 1 5 . 3 737 ^ — 

Sec. 737. In all districts except primary districts, the 
secretary of the board s ha 1 1 . . a t ^the commencement of school, furnish 
a copy of the last school census^ to the superintendent of. schools, 
or the teacher or teachers i f no s upe r i n tenden t is employed, in ' ' 
such districts, together with the name and address of the attendance 
officer under whose jurisdiction they act, and it shall be the, duty 
of said superintendent, teacher or teachers, at the opening of 
school, to compare said census list with the enrollment of the school 
or. schools, and from timeto time as it may be necessary report to 
the proper attendance of fixer the names and addresses of any parents 
or other persons in parental relation whose children of the ages 
here'inbefore mentioned are not in regular attendance at the public, 
schools, also names of parents or others in parental relation 
whose children are not in the school* and whose names are not 
.Included in such census. 

. ° ■ ' ■ . '-"^ • ■ ' . . 

: ^ 2 " . - ■ ■ ' ■ 



3*40 . 7 3 8 Satne; private, denotni.nat i ona 1 or parochial school. 

(M.S. A, 

Sec 738 it sfiall be tlie duty of the pr i nc i pa 1 , or any 
other person or persons in charge of e ve ry . pr i va te , denominational 
or parochial school, at the opening of such schools and at such 
other time as the .superintendent or county superintendent of schools 
hereinafter mentioned shall direct, to furnish to the superintendent 
of schools of the district in which such private, denominational or 
parochial school is situated or to the county school superintendent 
or superintendent of schools, the name. age. and grade of every 
child who has enrolled at such schools and the number or name^ 
of the drstrict arid the city or township and county where the 
parent, guardian or persons in parental relation resides and the 
name id address of the parent, quardian or other person in 

,,u ' ' > ui.i '-.i; ^ 1 so the' name, age' 

and grade ot rvery child who has enrolled in such schools anc^ who 
is not In regular attendance thereat, togetiher with the number <^ 
or name of the district and the city or towi-iship and county where 
the. parent, guardian or person in pa ren ta 1 ' re 1 a t i on resides and the 
name and address of the parent, guardian or other person in parental 
relation to every such child. 

3^0 739' Nonattenderi'-*-, i nves.t'ig^ t iorr\ by at tendance of f i ce r . 
C j ^ " (M.S. A. 15.3739) 

Sec. 739. It shall be the duty o f 'the ■ a t te ndance officer of 
the distrf.ct, whenever notified by the teache r , 'super i n tenden t 
or other persons of v i o 1 a t i ons o f th i s ac t , ;an4 the coun ty attendance 
officer, when notified by the coun'ty superintendent of schools to 
investigate all 1 cases of nona t tendance at school, and if the 
chiidrea complained of are not exempt from the provisions q'f this 
chapter under, the . cond i t i ons named in section 732, then he/shall 
immediately proceed as provided hereinafter in this chapte/r. ... 
Notice taparent as to nona t tendance fa i 1 i ng work, be^avi or 

problem. . ^ \ • u 

When a chi.ld has been repeatedly absent f rom schoo l, w i thou t 
valid excuse, or is failing in school work or g I ves evidence, of 
behavior problems., and after attempts to confe r^ wi th, the parent 
or other person in parental relationship to such child have failed 
the superintendent of schools, or the county superintendent of 
schools in a district which does not employ a s upe r i n tendent^^' 
may request the a t tentiance of f i cer to notify such parent orcTther 
person in parental re 1 a t i dnsh i p .by reg i s tered ma i 1 to. come.^to the 
^school or to a place designated by him at a time specified to discuss 
the child's absence or failing work or behavior problems with the 
proper school authorities. 

Nonattendance o f "^nonres i den t pupil 
Xjhe superintendent, or the teacher in a d i s t r i c t wh i ch does not 
emplby a superintendent,, shall prov i de i n fo rma t i on conce r n i ng the 
non-att>i\dance of any nonres i dent pupil to, the county superintendent 
of schoolVvOf the county in which such nonresident pupil resides. 




It\.shall be the duty of the county attendance officer, when notified 
by fc^he county super i n iendent or super i ntendent of schoo 1 s » to 
investigate and proc(^\ed in a)) cases of nonattendance of nonresident 
pupi)$ in the same manner as is hereinafter provided in this 
chapter for °en fore i ng | attendance of pupils attending schools in 
distrii^-^ts in which they reside. 



3^0.7^0 Vio)ation.,Qf.jact by pa rcn ts ; pena 1 ty . > (M.S. A. 15.37^0) 
. Sec. 7^0. In casejany person, parent or other person in parental 
relation shall fail to comp 1 y w i th the p rov i s i on s - o f this act, he 
shall be deerned guMty of a mi sdemeanor , . and shall on rrw ■ 
thereof be punished b} a fine of not. less than $5.00 ii^ji tmi^ 
$5^^ ''^ nnvM-u { D thr county or city-Jail for not less than 

' ^ ' r' <• by-bol-h" such fine and imprisonment in ' 

liil; u I re c i on. . o f the court/ 

3^.7^1 List. of teachers and superintendents in districts not 
employing attendanc[,e officers. (M.S. A. 15.3741) 
Sec, 7^41. It shall be the duty. of the county superintendent of 
schools to furnish the attendance officer of the county,- at the 
opening of the schoo 1 4 , with a list of the teachers and superintendents 
employed in his county in school districts other' than those employing 
an attendance officer . . . - 

chapter. 



as. provided in the preceding sections of this 



340,7'-+2 Failure to send ch i 1 d' to schoo 1 ; notice to parent and 



teacher; notice of 
Sec, 7^2. In case 



teacher to a t tendance officer. (M:.S,A. 15.37^^2) 
parent or other person in parental rotation 
shall fail to^send th6 child.or children under his or her control 
to the public school or other school herein provided, the attendance, 
officer, upon having hotice.from proper authority of such fact, / 
shall give formal wr i ten not i ce j/n person or by registered ma\\v / 
to the parent or^othef- p,er:s.qn---fn*'parental relatj,.on that the, child/- / 
or children unde r ' bj^^j-^f h^^^^ shall p re^efi^t'^'b imsei f^ o r V^^^^ 

themselves at the ■ pub ' ' ' 
provided, on the" next 



I c school, or other ^ c h o o i ' "as ^ h^e r ei nbefore / 
^ regular school day- 'f o 1 I pw i ng the receipt 0/ 
such notice, and ^hatj said child or ch i Idfe.n ..sha 1 1 continue in/ " 
regular and- consecutiive' a ttendaace in school. The a t tendance^f f i ce r 
shall at the same t\i nie the said' formal notice is given to the . 
parent or person in\parental relation, notify the teacher, o/r county J 
school superintendent or superintendent of schools of the fact of '^1; 
notice, and it shall -be the duty of the te'acher or superintendent ' 
or county s upe ri. n tendep t tO' notify the a t tendancd^'S4[;f-i ce r<:;o V the / 
failure on the. part of .the parent or other person i n ren ta 1 ■ re I a tre)n 
to compj y v^i th sa i d~ no t I ce . 

■ ' ' . ■ ^\ ' . \ ■ . \, 

3^0.7^3 Sarne; comp 1 a i n t ' a ga i ns t pa ren t , .punishment. (M.S.A. 15.37^3) 

Sec. -7^3. It shall be the duty of the attendance o f f i ce r [ a fter ' 
having given the formal notice described in section 7^2 hereof, to 
determine whe*:;>er the parent or other person fn parental re.latii 
has complied wj th the no t i ce , ' and i n ^se of failure to S( 
he: shall make a complaint agaihst said parent 



on 

o. comp 1 y 
or other person 



in parental relation having the legal charge and control of such 
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child or children before any Justice of the peace in the county 
where such party resides for such refusal or neglect to send such 
child or children to school; and said justice of th(j peace sh^H 
issue a warrant upon said complaint and shall proceed to hear and 
determine the same in the same manner as Is prov!- ' bv str^'ite 
for other coses under his jurisdiction, and. i yi,„,t!on 
'Of any parent or other person in.parental rel; '''**^^'°h n 

of this act, said parent or other person In p .c. shall ^ 

be punished according to the provisions of section 'hiu 01 t«,.s act: 
Provided, That in cities having a municipal or recorder's court 
and justice of the peace, the attendance officer shall make the 
aforesaid complaint before the magistrate of sa i d rnuii I c i pa 1 or ^ 
recorder's court or before a justice of the peace, and said magistrate 
or justice shall issue a warrant and proceed to hear and determine the 
case in the same manner as is provided in the statute for other 
cases under h 1 s. Jur i sd i ct ion . >> 

iAoL^jii School personnel, assistance to attendance officer. 

i ,y (M.S. A. l5,3/'*'*> 

Sec. Ihk. it shall be the duty of 'a I 1 ,§.chool officers, superin- 
tendent or teachers of other persons to render such' ass^l stance and 
furnish such i informa t ion as they may -have at the i r ^command to 
aid such attendan,ce_^ff ieer in the performance of his official duty. 

3^0.)/^S Unfraded schools; establishment. (M.S. A. 15.37^5) 

Sec. ykS. The board of any d i s t r i ct except primary districts 
may establish 1^ or more ungraded schools for the instruction of. 
certain children as defined and set forth in the followi ng sect ion. ' 
Theyimay through the attendance officer and superintendents of 
schools Vequ ire such children to attend-said ungraded schools or 
any department of their graded schools as said board of education 
may d i rec t . . . . \ ' 



MISCELUNEOUS STATUTES 



PRIVATE, DENOMINATIOK/a AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS . 
Act 3Q2, 1921, p. 560; Eff. Aug. lUf 

. AN ACT to provide for the supervis ion of private, denominational 
and parochial schools; to provide the manner of securing funds 
In payment of the expense of such supervision; to provide the ^ 
qua! If icatlons of the teachers in suih schools; and to provide for 
the endorsement >of the provi s ions hereof . 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

388.551 Private, denominational and parochial schools; supervision: 
assistants;- intent of act. (M.S. A. 15.1921) 

Sec. 1,. The superlnrtend^nt of public instruction is hereby 
given supervls ion of all the pirivate, denominational and parochfar^ 
schools of this state in such matters and manner as is hereinafter 
provided. He shall employ such ass is.tants and employes as may 
be necessary to ^omply with the provisions hereof and fix the compen- 
sation thereof: the numbei of as5 f s tants and employes and the compen* 
satlon payable thereto being subject to the approval of the state 
^dmjnjst^r^^ board; \ Such salaries and expenses shaM be paid by 
the treasurerToTf' tne^'State-of^^^^^ the warrant of the auditor 

general from the fund as herein designatecir-^at such^tf^ 

such manner as other state officers and employes are paTdT The — ~ 

.superintendent of public Instruction shall have the , author i ty to , 
remove any appointee under this act at any time that he may deem 
such removal advisable. It "Is the intent of this act. that the 
sanitary conditions of such schools, the courses of study therein, 
and the qualifications of the teachers thereof shall be of the 
same standard as .provided by the general school laws of the state. 

HISTORY-.-- CL 19^3, 8151. 

388.552 Same; definition. ^ (M.S. A. 15. lg22) 

Sec. 2. A private, denominational or parochial school within the 
meaning of this act shall foe any school other than a public school 
giving Instruction to children below the age of I6 years, in the 
first 8 grades as provided for the public schools of the State, 
such school not being under the exclusive supervision and control 
of the officials having charge of the public schools of the state. 

HISTORY: CL 1929. 8152. 
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388.553 Same; teachers, qualifications, examination. (M.S,A. 15.1923) 

Sec. 3. No person shall teach or give instruction in any of 
the regular or elementary grade studies in any pri^^ate, denominational 
or parochial school within this state who does no/ hold a certificate 
such as.^v^^^^ qualify him or her to teach in like grades of' the 
pub Mc schools ,of the state: Provided, however. That any person 
who shal l have- taught In any e lemeritary school or schools of the 



standard specified in this act for. a period of 10 years or more 
preceding the passage' of this act, shall, upon filing proct of 
service with the superintendent of public Instruction, be enti.tled ^ 
to a certificate by said superintendent of./public instruction in 
such form as he shall prescribe,, to teach in any of the said schools 
within the state: Provided further, That teaching in such schools 
shall be equivalent to teaching in the public schools for all purposes 
ih obtaining a certificate: Provided further. That the teachers 
affected; by this act may take any examination as now provided by 
law and that the superintendent of pub li c i ns t rue t i on may direct 
sucH o.the-r exami na t i ons a such time and~place as he may see fit. 
In all such examinations 2 sets of questions shall.be prepared in 
subjects ordinar:Hy wri.tten on Saturday, 1 of whi,ch sets ^hall be 
available for- use on Wednesday by applicants who observe Saturday 
as their Sabbath: Provided fur^ther. That any certificate -issued 
under or by virtue of this act shall be valid in any county in ..... 
this state for the purpose of teaching in the schoo 1 s operated" 
under this act: Provided further. That any pe r son ho 1 d i ng a 
certlficate issued by the authorities of any recogn i zed or accredited 
normal school, college or university of this or other state shall 
be entitle.d to certification as now provided by law: Provided, 
however. That teachers employed in such privete,. denominational or 
parochial schools when this act takes effect shall have until 
September-, first, 1925, to\ob ta i n a M ega 1 cer t i f i cate as here i n 
provi ded . , 

HISTORY: CL 1929, 8153, 

388. 55U Violation of oct; hea r i ng , c 1 os i ng of school, compulsory 
attendance, (M.S. A. 15.192^) ' 

Sec. ^, In event of any violation of this act the superintendent 
.of pubH-c instruction shaU serve the person'; persons, corporation, 
association or othe r agenc i es who operate maintain and conduct a 
private, denominational or parochial school within the meaning of 
this act with a 'notice, time and place of hearing, such hearing to,., 
tdke place wi thin 15 days after the date of said notice and at ' 
a place located ip or conven i en t 1 y near the county where such 
violation took pTace , accompanied by a copy of the complaint 
stating the s.ubstance of said violation: Provided, That no person 
shall be. called to attend any such hearing on any day observed 
by him as the Sabbath. If at such hearing the superintendent of 
"public .instruction sha\] find that the violation complained of , 
has been established he shall then serve said person, persons, 
corporation, association or other agencies with an order to comply 
with the requirements of this 'act found to have been violated 
within a reasonable time not to exceed 60 days :f rom the date of such 
order: Provided, That tn'^ the event that such order refers to 
sanitary conditions that the said pe rson , pe rsons , corporat ion ; 
association or other agencies shall have 6 months in which 10 remedy 
the defect: If the order o^' the superintendent of public instruction 
as specified in said notice shall not have been obeyed within the 
time speci f ied herein said superintendent of public i n struct ion ma^^ , 

■ 2 - \ ' .: 
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close said school ahcl prohibit the said person, persons, corporation,/ 
assocSdtJon or other figencfes operating or main talning^such private, 
denominational or parochial school from mafntalning "sa^ld school or 
from exercising any of the functions hereunder until said order of 
the superintendent of pub 1 i c 1 ns t rue tion has been complied with. The 
children attending a private, dehomirvational or parochial school 
refusing to comp iy wl th the requirements hereof after proceedings 
herein set forth shaH be. compelled to attend the pub 1 i c school s , 
or approved private, denominational .or parochial school under the 
provisions of the compulsory education act, the same being Act No. 
200 or the Public Acts of 1905, as amended. And It shell be the 
duty of the perspn or persons having charge of the enforcement of 
the said compulsory education^ act upon'Tipt i ce from the superintendent 
of public instruction that said private, denomi nat icn a ] or parochial 
school has »not compi led wl th the provisions hereof, to cbiripel the 
attendance of the chi ldren of said school Or; schools at the pub^llc 
schools or^ approved private', denominational or parochial school , 
HISTORY: CL 1929, 815^. - 

388.555 School investigation and examination; faijure to permit, 
cause for' suspens ion (K.Sr.A. 15.1925) 

Sec. 5. The superintendent of pub 1 i c i ns truct i on by himself, his 
assistants/ or any du ly, author i zed agent , shall have authority at ' 
any time to investigate and examine into the conditions of any ; 
school op>erating undor this act as to the matters herei nbefore set 
forth and it shall be the duty of 'such school to admit such 
sCiperi ntendent , his assistants or authorized agents and to submit 
for examination its san'itary condition, .the records ^of enrol Irr^nt 
ofpupils. Its courses of s tudi.es as set forth in section 1 of 
this act and the qualifications of its 4:eacher5. Any refusal to' 
comply with provisions herein on the part of such school or teacher 
shall be considered suf fi c i ent cause to suspend, the operation of 
53fd school after proceedings taken as stated in section ^ 'of this 
act'. ^. '-r^'-f^--..'-'^ 

HISTORY: CI. 1929, 8155. ^'^ .■■..■'--^-'"^ 

\ . ' '.I'- ■ 

Se'c. 6. (This was an appropriation and tax clause section,) 
HISTORY: CL 1929, 81S6;--Rep. "1^45, p. 4l2, Act 267. Imd. Eff, 
May 25. ' ^ 



APPENDIX E 

AGENCY l.ETTEiiS 
, 

This section confalns copies of 
seven letters mailed to various 
state and local agencies and 
cobles of the replies received. 



August 25, 1972 



Oakland County Health Department 
. 1200 North Telegraph Eoad 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

A group of parents and teachers, of which I am one> are in the process of exi^loring the 
possibilities for establishing a private school. This school will be registered with The 
State Department of Education, in compliance with The Education Code. o 

Can. you advise us of the requirements of your agency regarding the operation and main- 
tenance of a private school serving children between the ages of sLx and sixteen? 

At presen':: we have no building, but will be intei^ested in whatever advice you cna give 
us in this regai^d. 

We thank you for your Interest and cooperation. 
Yours truly, 



Mrs. Joann S. Morris' 
bs 
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OAKLAND COUNTY 

Ovrna'U D 6»irn»n M D . M P H . Dirtcioi 
Frank L. Morton M.D., M.P.H.. Daputy Dtr#tior 
William F. FidUr M.D,, Tub»rculo«ii Coordinator 

September- 11, 1972 



Mrs. Joann Morris 
8760 Troy Strdet 
Gak F^ark, Michigan 48237 

Re: Requested information 
Private school 

Dear Mrs . Morri s : . ' 

Your letter of Aug,ust 25, 1972 addressed to the Centra! Office of the OaK'land, 
County Health Dep^artmeni^-- has been referred to the Southfield office for a repjy. 

Our educat iona I . f ac i I i t i es in Michigan are regulated by the Michigan Department 
of Education as directed by Act //306, Public Acts 1937, as amended. 

The environmental health aspects of any school building is bas'ed on Bulletin 412 
January , ''1970, of the Michigan [)Gpartn>3nt of Education. The Env i ronrrenta I Health. 
Division of the I oca I' Health Departnont Is concersed with the environmental 
aspects of schooT plans as It relates to public health. In this regard, the 
following fnctors are checked for conformity with M, D, E. rogu I at i ons : 

I, SITE: 

A. The school site is to be large enough to accomodate outside 
recreati ona I acti vitiesandparking. 

B. ! f traff i c presents a potential hazard, recreational areas are 
to be fenced. 

. C. The site should be equipped with municipal sanitary sewers and 

municipal water supply. If municipal facilities are not available, 
the on-site sewage disposal system must conform to Article 3 of the 
Oakland County Health Department's Sanitary Code and the on-'Site -. 
water supply must conform to regulations for.public water supplies 
as required by the Administrative Code of the Michigan Department. . 
of Public Health, 
D. The schopl site is to be graded and we I I -drai ned , 

II, BUILDING:. ,^ ' ' • ' , ' . 

A, The building will have to be approved by the State Fire Marshal! 
for conformity to f i re "safety -requ i rements . 

B. The classrooms have to be of adequate size to comfortably accomodate 
the students. ^- ^ - ' 

,'C, The plumbing f ac 1 I i t i es must meet the local plumbing code, 

D. The lighting in the classrooms shall be control led 'to produce 
adequate brightness and^windows facing East, South or West should 
be equipped with transparent .shades to control natural light, 

E, The acoustics of the bui Iding should be such that sound is not - 
transmitted from the exterior of the building to the interior of 
the building to a disturbing degree.. 



1200 North Tetogr»ph Rond 
Pontine, Michignn 48053 
Tolophono 332-9255 
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Proper "tompcrciture in the classroom is necessary for the physical 
and mental we II -being of the students. The rnnge i n. temperature 
in any portion of the classroom, should not be greater than 4^. 
The recommc^ndcd iemperature for classroom occupancy is 68^ to 70^ 
Venti I at i on : Proper ventJ I at 1 on is requ i red in the c I ass rooms . 
Some fresfi air is vitally necessary for physical health. 
To i let fad I i ties j I ric I udi ng I avatory f aci I i ti es and dri nl;i ng 
fountains have to be installed for tlie students. There are to be 
separate toilet facilities for each sex. The water-closets shall 
.be of vitrified china, flush rim, elongated or extended lip bowl, 
with open front seats without cover. 



The urinals shalLbe of vitreous china, individual stall type, 
flushed automatically with liand-oporated flush valve with uniformly 
distributed spray. 

The lavatory shall be of vitreous ch i na , . eaarno led iron, stainless 
-stee I other equally durable and sanitary material, supplied with hot 
^e^cold, or tempered water. Lavatories equipped with stoppers and 
with separate faucets for hot, and cold water are not satisfactory 
for school use. Mixing faucets or spray heads with tempered supply 
are generaljy most satisfactory .■• The lavatories are to be equipped 
with individual towels and soap. . 



If a' hot lunch program, in which the lunches are prepared at the 
SiChool. site, is to-be in effect, the kitchen facilities will have 
to conform, to' the Oakland County Department of Health's Rules and 
Regulations pertaining to food service estab I i'shments ana to; Aci 269 



of P. A. ot 1968, State Statute. If 'a school lunch 
templated, it is recormGnded that you contact this 
construction' requi rerrrchts and operation. 



program 1.4 con- 
departrriortt as to 



Should yd^u have any' q. jest i ons pertaining to .this matter, please contact . this 
departrrenit at your ecjriiest convenience. / ■ . 



EPO^R/e 



Yours very truly, 

OAKLAND COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF WEALTH 



rdw'ard- p.'- O^Rou rke,/'^R..^'r^^]cfc^-^^/ ^ 

Associate Di rector, Envi ronroer^tal Health DIvi sion 

- . J: 



August 25/1972 



...Wainie County Health Department ' 
Elois'e, Michigan 48132 

/I 

Gentlenien: ^ 

A group of parents and teachers, of which I am one, are in the process of exploring the 
possibilities for establishing a private school. This school will be registered with The 
State Dcpairtment of Education i in compliaiice witli The Education Codev 

Can you advise us of the requirements of your agency regarding the operation and main- 
tenance of a private scliool serving children between the ages of six and sixteen? 

At present we have no building, but will be interested in whatever advice you can give 
us in this regard. . 

We thank you for your interest and cooperation. 

Yours truly, , ' 

„ Mrs r Joaiin S. . Morris 
■ bs 
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i WAYNE COUNTY 

i DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 



FRANK T. DALAGA, M.D. 
KATHRYN L. MCCULLOUGH 
PAUL H. MUSKE. M D. 
GEORGE M O'BRIEN. M D. 
GERALOINE O'LDAN 



Boird Mimbtri 



WAYNE COUNTY HEALTH CENTER 



ELOISE, MICHIGAN 48132 
; Telephones: 274-2800 - 721-0200 



Acting Dirictor 
JOHN S. STOCK. M.P.H. 



September 6, 1972 



Mrs. Joann S. Morris 



8760 Troy Street 

Oak Park, Michifjan 48237 

Dear Mrs. Morris: ' * 

This is in answer tc your request for information regarding the operation 
and maintenance of a private school . serving children between the ages 
of 6 and 16. Our de]>ar tment , as other local health departments, do not 
promulgate specific requirements for operation of schools be they private 
or , parochial . Such requirements, in general, are included in the State 
Department of Education Bulletin //A12, as amended. 

We wo,uld urge that any buildings ^under consideration for such school(s) 
be served by municipal water and sanitary sewers. Rural areas, although 
sometimes on the surface being feasible from an economical viewpoint, 
generally are not provided with such municipal services and oft times 
are difficult to be approved because of private disposal system problems. 

We do not have surplus coi^les of the bulletin, but would suggest you 
contact the State' Department of Education for one. I should also 
mention that contact should be made with the local health department 
having jurisdiction such as the Oakland, Macomb or Detroit Health 
Department's depending upon where the buildings are located. Our 
w department only handles the out-Wayne County at the present time. I- 
should point out some, of the site location design criteria is that 
the noise level be low so that classroom injterf erence would . be minimized 
from exterior means and that egress to the structure not be complicated 
by heavy vehicular traffic volumes. Other such factrrs are Included 
within the above mentioned bulletin. 




BRANCH OFFICES: 



ECORSE 928.9)23. 



GROSSEPOINTE 881-8600 



Mrs. Joann S* Morris 
September 6, I'jll 
Page V 2 



For a building to be evaluated for use as a private school, application 
would need to be raade to the State Department of Education who would 
in turn request an inspection of such structure (s) . The bulletin should 
cover generally ell the environniental aspects you should be aware of. 

Very truly yours, 




"Btuce P. Davis, 
Public Health Engineer 
IJivision of E^nvironmental ftealth 



BPD:'Rg 
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August 25, 1972 



Detroit" Health Department 
2 Woodvyard Aveinie 
DetiVi^,%--Mi^ 

Gcutlcmeri: ^ , 

A group of parents and teachers, of which I arn one, are in the process of explorhig the 
ix)ssibilities for establisliing a private sclvooL Tliis school will be registered with The 
State* Department of Education, in compliance with The Education Code \ 

Can you advise us of the requirements of your agency regarding the operation ajid main- 
tenance of a private school serving children between the ages of six and''si>:toen-?V 

\\ / 

At present we have no building, but will be interested in whatever advice you car/ giv^'e 
us in this regard, " ..A; 



V 



We thank you for your interest and cooperation. 



- V 

Yours truly, ' \ 



Mrs. Joann S. Morris ' ^ 
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WlLHAM O-nXTOM. D.V.M.» M.P.H. 
Public Hcjifb Director, Irttefim 

Geohgh p. Swkba, htD., M.P.H. 
Deputy Coinmisiioner 
Iiosp:uh arJ Medical Care 

tlXANK MAKKOVi'SKl 
Deputy Coinmissionef 
AdniinistrcSive Sen fees 

I 



£itg of Detroit 

ROMAN S. GRJDBS, Mayor 

DEPART^^ENT OF HEALTH 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

September. 8, 1972 



BOARD 
DiANB mcLakb Place 

President 

JAMHS J. MCCLEMDON, M.D. 
. Vice' President 

Hhrbbrt J. BlooMi D.D.S., PaD. 
Toby Qtrin 



Ronald J. Thayer 
Secretary to tba Board 



Mrs* Josain Morris 
8760 Troy 

Oak .Park, Michigan 
Dear Mrs* Morris: 



k8237 



RE: lOTORMATION ON REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT DF A PRIVATeXsCHOOL" 



Your letter of August 25, 1972 reqiiesti^ag Information ' on the ^quirements 
for. the establishment of a private school haa reached my^desk for reply. 

You did not state in your letter whether the proposed school /is .to be 
located in the City of Detroit* If it is to be in I^^^oit, my suggestion 
would be that you select a building ejid then contact Dr. Lloyd^E. Fales or 
thp Michigan Department of Education, Dr. Fales will then send the request 
for inspection of the building to our office, which Is the proper procedure. 
You may address Dr. Fales as follows: ^ 

Dr» Lloyd E. :^'aleG, Supervisor / 
School Plant Elanning Sectica ^ / • 
Michigan Depamment of Educc^tion / 
School Man^a^HHsnt Services 
• * ^ 1020 South \v:3Hnington Avenu::; / 

Lansing, Mic— xan ^902 / 

If tile school is not to be :^:n;ated in the Z%ty or 
gat in touch v.:ith the County neBL::z Dep^irtment. / How-^;-; 
vould be followed as descr- .c^ eit 

If ai^ frrrther assistance ziJi req,u±red, jou may 
22^-38^3 between the hours of SzCD a.n. and ^^:00 p.m* 

•'I Very tnily joxirs^ 



rroit, you should 
tr:.£ same procedure 



rhe writer- at 



ACSrbjc 



Arthur C. Shaw, BaCa-E,, R.S» 
Senior Assistant -S^niraxy Engineer 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering; 



/ 



/ 



cc 



: Dr. Lloyd E* Fales, Michigan Department of. . Education 



ERLC 



/ 



August 25, 1972 



Detroit Fire Department 
250 West Lamed 

Detroit, Michigan ■ . 

Gentlemen: 

A;group of parents and teachers, of which J am one, are in the process of exiDlorijig thxi 
]X)Ssibilitics for establishing a private school. This school will be registered with Tlie . 
State Department of Education, in compliance with The Education Code. 

Can you advise us of the requirements of your agency regarding the operation and main-; 
teuance of a private school serving children between the ages of six and sixteen. 

At tlie present v/e have no building, but will be interested in whatever advice you' can give 
us in tins regard. 

We- thajik you for your interest and cooperatio: . 



Yours traly, 




Mrs, Joann S, Morris 



bs 
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CITY OP n!.=VPlOIT 



-50 WtfiT LAI-^.SJLD CTWKtiT. Dl£TRUlT. '^'',^^-:;i^-;'VisafL'-iOD 



August 29, .1972. 



Mrs* Joan S. Morris 
8760 Troy 

Oak Park, MI- 4823? 

Dear Mrs, Morris: , : 

In response to your letter of" August 25, 1972, regarding the reqiU-rements 
for establishing a .private school, please be advised as follows;-., 

1, A r'-quest raust- be made to the State Board of Education for the 
xase o'f any-building,.and/or construction of a building as a school 
facility. . ;, 

2» If a new building is constructed— Plans ^nd . specif:" ca:.:i )ns must 
be submitted- to the State Boatd of Education, The Michigan State 
Police and the B-.ri.lding Bureau of the Department of Safety Engxneerxng, 
City of Detroit, Michigan for approval prior to cor-struction. 
The provisions of (a) State' of Michigan-Schocl Building Law, _ 
(2) State of Michigan-School Bulletin #412, (3) City of Detroxx, 
kchigan - School Safety Ordinance #iaO-F, v;ould be c nzJ.::."able. 

3. If an existing building is utilized and alterations a: o-er 
$1^,000,00, plans and specifications must, be submxtte:., 1.0 

th- State Board of Education,' Michigan S'.ate Police-a:::^ Buildrng 
&areau of the. City of Detroit, Michigan. However, a -lange o-. 
•TJ^« and Occupancy" permit must be obtained from -he Ir^dxng ^_ 
■Bm^eau of the City of Detroit in all cases & plaais for- approva_ 
probably would have to be submitted. Building Inspec-_r:^n _ 
wovild be under jurisdiction of thb Michigan State Pox^ie, Fxre_^ 
■Marshal Division. The provisions of (a) State of Hicr-gan — bchool 
'Building Law, (2) State of Michigan School Safety ReE--ixations 
and City of Detroii^, mchigan School' Safety -Ordinance' #410 - F 
woTxLd be applicable. ° 

4. Existing building over 1 story in height (Basement is considered a 
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level) must be fire-sxstive construetion (Type I or II Construction) 
Copies of the School Building Law, School Bulletin #412 & lilchigan. 
School Safety Regulations may be obtained from the Michigan- State 
Police,. Fire Marshal Division^ 

yoiu's triily, 



Francis Fodale 

Sr^ Fire Prevention Inspector 



^Enc. (1) 
FPF:adv ' 
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August 25, 1972 



Wayue Comity Clerk ■ . . \ ' 

201 City- Coimty Building ' •. 

Detroit, Michigan " ' 

CJentlenien : - ., ; 

A croup of parents and teachers, of which I am one, are in the process of exi^Ioriiig the 
possibilities for establishiaig a private scliool. Tins school will be registered yyitli The 
State Department of Education, in compliance with the Ed.u^tation Code. 

Can you advise us of the requirements of your agency regnrdmg the operation ajid main- 
teaanee of a private scliool servbig children between the ages of six and si>:teen? 

At present we have no buildmg, but will be interested m whatever advice you e^iii cive 
us in this regard. ' 

We thanl^ you for your interest and cooperation, , 
Tours truly, 

/V 

Mrs, Joann S» Morris 
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couNTYCLERK ©fcc ^ondbard ^brnue chief deputy county clerk 

^eiroit, ^kl]ignn 48226 

August 31," 1972 



Mrs* Joann S. Jiorris 
^760 Troy 

Oak Park, Michigan 46237 
.Dear >iadam:-> 



Please be advised that any requirements re- 
garding the -operation and mqiintenance of a private 
school would be handled by the State , Department of 
Education or the Wayne County Department of Health* 
^May v;e suggest you contact the Wayne County Department 
of Health, Eloise, Michigan as to any requirements 
V/ayne County raight have^ 

Very tru.ly yourS, 

JOSEPH SULLIVAN. 
V/AYNE Ci).m;m CLERK 




FGC/mo ■ 



By _ _Ar^ ^^.J^' 

'^kkm G/"cirgsr~ — 

DEPUTY COUNTY CLERK 




Appeal^ 

Assumed Names and Ccrpor^flons 

Births and Deaths 

CoRCiaied 'Weapons and Notaries 



General Information 

224.5S48 
224-5S40 
22^-SS3S 
224-55 28 



22^5511 



circuit Coort Records 
Elections 
Jury Clerk 
•Marriage Licenses • 



224-5530 
224-3^524 
22-4-5^47 
'224-55 in . 
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August 25, 197J 



Ocokl and County Clerk 

1200 North Telegraph Rd., -"^^ ^ 

Pohtiae, ]r;Iiehigan \ i . 

Gentlemen: I ' 

A group of parents and teachers, of which I am one, are In the process of exi:)lo ring the 
possibilities for establishing a private schooL This schoul will be registered with The 
State Department' of Education, in compliance with . The Education Code. 

Can you advise us of the requirements of your agency regarding the operation and main- 
tcnane of a private school serving childx^en between the ages of six and sixteen? 

> ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ~ j 

At present we have no building, but will be iniorested in whatever advice you can give 

us in this regard. ' " 



We thaaik you for your interest and cooperation. 




/ 



/ 



Mrs. Joannas. Morris / 
bs / 
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2100 Pontiac Lake Road, Ponttac. Michigan 48054 Phone 313-338-1011 



29 August 1972 



Mrs, Joann S, Morris 
87^0 Troy 

Oak Park; Mich, 48237 ! 

Dear Mrs, Morris: 

I have sent your letter to the State Department 
of Ed[ucation for, response. It is that agency which 
makes, disseminates and enforces rules having to do 
witti private sqhools. 



Yours very. truly, 




/ 

August 25 ,. 1972 



Dr. John W/ Porter 

Superintendent of Instruction «• 
State Department of Edueation 

Lansmg, Miehigaii . .o., 

Dear Dr. Porter: 

A group of parents and educators, of which I am one, are in the process of exploring the 
ix)ssib)litles of setting up a private school for children between tte ages of six and sixteen. 

Could you send us, or direct us to^ sections of The State Education Code which contains 
laws and guidelines pertaining to the establishment and maintenaiice of private school:^? 
We would also like to receive wliatever forms and documents we must fill out to be duly 
registered with you as an approved InsUt-ution, 

We thcUik you for your assistance. . . ' 



Yours truly, > 




Mrs. ^Joann S. 'Morris 



i bs 
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APPENDIX F 
P OS SIM TEXTS 

This secHpn contains a list of 
possible Indian-oriented texts. 
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POSGIBIai: TEXTS 



1. A:-nerlcr^.n :n dl:\n Poetry: :in Ant h o]■0^^7• of So:::::^ and Cha r^ti:^, G. M. Crongir^, ed. 

Liveright Publish Cox^). , • reprir.t of Isz eu. oopyrleht I918. , 75 

2. American .Indian Prose and Por-try ^ J'^argot A.strov, ed. , G. P. PatncnmVG Sons . 

(.Capricorn ) , rt^print" or Lrid ea. copyrighi; I562. 2ji5 



3. Black v::ik Speak:: , John G.- ivoihardt, ea. ^ Univ. of Neora^ka Press, 
reprint cf Int ed. ^ eopyric.;ht 



Book of t he Hopi, Frank V/aters, Simon and Schuster, Inc.. (iBallantine Books, 

Inc. ), reprint of Ist cd. , copyright I963. 1.2^ 

'^5'- Cutter D ied for Your Sins , Vine Dcloria, Maci-nillan Co., reprint of Ist ed. , 

oopins-xff/.iZ 1909! .; . 1. ^5 

■ Houce :.:ade of Dayn , :TJ. Scott Mo--.aday, Harper aj.d Rov;, reprint of 1st ed. , 

• cop;>T:^ight I966 fPYilitzer prize, 1968). • 9!i 

• -; . 

^7. Indjan 5o yh:Ood^, An, Charles A. Ea:;tman, Dover l\ib. , Inc. reprintn of 1st ed. , 

cop^rrlghL 1902. . 2. S>0 

'^^'■5- Tnod ans' .'..r.;^ Ot r.er Aj^^er icanF^, Arcy McKickle, with liarold E. Foy, Ikirper and \ 
Kov.yPao. , Inc., reprint of Ist'ed. , eopyrif^d'it 19>9 1.2.5 

i^i^n Who V:: lled t he Deer, The , Frank V;ator:.;, Sv/^llov; - l^^e reprint of l^t cd, , 

copyriv^hv. ly-S]:^. ' ■ • 2. 90 

i^--i>ked Ggj:;:. ?^ Ava}io an :* P^u-blo Ct ■ r e rr; onial:i sm, Frank Wate.rr:;;, Sin^on and Scliuctei', 

Inc. 0"'"-i^-'-nr-ine B.oOi^s, IncT), repriiit of lf:t ed. , eopyright I990. ' 1.'65 

; -:iadLe y:v . j. The: Indian Sohoo} r T^cy.: o f the Oif^aha 7Vit)e, Univ. of Wii-;couoin 

hresr., rr'print of l::t ea. , capyri^-rru 190O. " / " ■■ 2. 90 

•>^-12. .r^jople o-:" t he Valley^ The , Frank V/aters ,, Gvallcv; P/^ecs^ reprint, of li;t , ed. , 

copyri7;n-c 19'-1. _ ,2^90 

'-^2' - ^"'^-^'-"^y-C oar);:, Chief of the Crov: ;, ?Vank Linde7-iT)am,' Univ. of Kebrai::ka Press, • 

■-reprin:: of li^t ea. copyri,7;ht 19.':j'2. 1. 80 

3acred : ^fi-y > '^.'he: Bl ack F].k'c; Acta o unt of the Seven t^Jtgi of the O -'^ala SJou::, 
Jo::«:'ph Frov/n, ed. , Pent^ain Fook:;, Inc., reprint of i:-:t ■ ed. conyr^T^' 



'Sky- •Clea.r::. Trrey- 7\.-^^Grove Day, ed, , Vm.v^. 'Oi} -i^ohra.t^]^a ~\'r^^^^^ 



copyr:i.j;ht 196^1. l.yr^ 

iLz:ilJj^!l^^'^;fifr Autobioyra phy of h Jjop-j Ind ian, Leo Sirrunonrj, ed. , Yale Univ. 

l-re.:;.^ reprint of lr;t ea. , copyright IS?' 2. • " ' 3.1^9 

2ii!l4r^^^2^-^— Peter Nabokov, ed. / Apollo vjiti on^:^ 

±no. , ISo CO., copyrii-ht 19v-7 .' / " . '2.29 

nc. iirZ-.^ Ji^ ^ y • n t a i. n , T he , ?F SccF t Mo:naday, Simon and . Schuat(;r, jnc. 

^ TBaljar;i.ine Bookf:, Inc.},. reprint of 1 :;t ed.,, copyri^^ht 1970. 1. "^j, 

^I^nylinh text by an Indian. > , . , ■ - 

ii-e~7i . 
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Ri^FEREi\'CE WORKS 

/ 

-A-l. Americ a n Ltciian in .' ^jr.crxcan History^ The , Jeannette Henry, The Indian Historian 
^ Press,. San Francisco, 1970. / 

.Ajnerican Indian Lifj , Elsie .llevs Parsons, W." liuebsch. Inc., Nev/ York, 1922. 
Library. , , . ~'' ' , _ 

'^*'3' Airicrican Indian Storie s, -Gertrude Bosnia (Zitkala-3a), Hayworth I\iblishing House, 
Washington, D. C. , 1921. . / ' ^ 

-4. Assiniboj.ncs, The. From the Accounts of the Old Ones Told to Pirst Boy ( James 
L arpentcur Lonp; ;, James Larpenteur Long, University of Oklahoma . Press, 
Norman, 1961. ■ ^ ^ . 

^'5- At H om e in ^he Wilderness , Vincent-^Laduke (Sun Bear), Western Printing and 
Riblishing Company, Sparks, Nevada, 1969. 

f. 

6. Auto biofT-ra phy of B lue k Hawk, The, Antoine LeClaire, Historical Society of Iowa 
(Teprint of lco3 text),' lova City^. 1932 ^ 

7- -- Ba^ of P- ones, A , Grant Towendally (ed.- Xarcelle Masson), Nature^raph r\jblishei':;, 
hlealcicj^ourg, California, iy66. 

•■^6. Blackfort Winter Count, A , Bud lie ad, Glonbov/ Foundation, Calgary, l^St): 

^9. Brothers Three , John Milton Oskison, iMacmillan Company, New York, 1931;. Library.- 

•■'^■10. Chief Long Lance Buffalo Chn.d , Ch-Jef Lona Land Buffalo Child, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, K'ev; York , I928. 

.■>^11* Co-^^o-^-fC-a/ The Half B reed, Hum-Ishu-i'la (told to Sho-Paw-Tau) , The Four Seas 
ConTpK-ny, ik)i:;to2l, 19^7.- ^. ^' ' . 

12. Coyote Stories , }-him-Ishu-Ma, ^Caxton Printers, Ltd., Ca].dv?ell, Idaho, 1933. 

Cov/Q oyn and Indiana: v Characters in Oil and' J^ron^U"' , Joe Becker, University of 
Oklahoma Press, j>;oriTian , I967. , / . " 

Crashing Thunder: the Aut ob iography of a V/inneba^ 'o, , Crashing Thunder (ed. Paul 
Radin), Dover Publications, Inc. , I\ev York^ 19t)3.' 

■^■15. Crime and J ustice Am ong the Iroouois , William J3; Nev/ell," Caughnawaga Historical 
Society, Montreal, 1-90,5.7 ■ ,. 

' Crimson "C arnage~oT'^'r6uT^ f^noo;""THe 7" ?Y5^cTs"'Eonj^iMii" Zahn "(Chier^jaying" ci^^^ 
EdvAard A. Milligan^ Botuincau, riorth Dakota, I967. 

"^17 . Dancing Horf^os of A c oii^a, The,, r-nc? Other-Acoma Storj.os , Wo If R . Hunt , ' - Wo ] d 
Publishing Co. , Cleveland, I903. 

'^'IQ. Formal Education. !^, an Jhdian Com^nu.nity , Robert V. Dumont, Jr. , ot al. 
Society for tte Study of Social iVoblems, Kalajnazoo, 196^. 

'*i9' Hano^ a Teva Community in Arizo na, Edward P. .^Dozier, Ilolt, Rinehart^ and 
Winston, Nov/ York," X^A^o*. Ijibrary. a • 

^ "' , ■ ■ 

^•English version vrritten by an Indian. 
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20. Hell, Love, and War , Richard Courchene, published "by authoi-V Billing^:,, Montana, 
1909. 

•X21, From the Dee p V podn to Civilizr .tior;, Charles A. , ^astir.an (Ohiyesa), L^^tle," 
Brovm, ar.d Co., Inc., Boston, iyi6. 

22. Guei^ ts Never^ Leave Hun.r^ry ,- Janes Scv.dd (ed. Jaiaes Spradley), Yale University 
Press, Haven, 19o9' . Library. 

'^23, Human V/olves Ar;ong the Navajo , V/illlam Morgan, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, I930. 

^•2^ . I nd i an Art Ir. .^^.erica: the Arts and Crafts of the North Ajr.erican Jndlan , " 

Frederick J. Dockstadcr, Nev; Yor?. Graphic Societ-y, Kev; York, I966. Library. 

-^25. Indian Toda v^, -The/ the Past and Rit';.: - ^e jof the First American , Charles A- Eastric?,n 
(OhiyesaX Dcubleday and Co., Inc.'/ Garden City., Kew York, .1915. 

26. Inti ian Trib e_ ^ of the United States, The: Ethnic and Cultural Survival , 
b^Arcy McKickle,- Oxford University Press,. Kev/ York, I962. Library. 

'^^7. Indians Are_Pt opie, Too , Ruth Maskrat Eronson, Friendship J'ress, New York, X^-ry . 

-^■28v Indian s and _ Other ^jrierlca^ns , D'Arcy J-'.CAickle, v/ith iiarold Fey, Harper and Row ■ ^. 
T\ibiishers, Inc. , I^'ev/ York, 1959- Library. 

29. Indian,- Thej _ _A!P. er?l c a Unfi ni shed 3u: .:ne. :;. Report oi;- the .C oi 'rjni ssi-on on 

■ the B if^ts^^ I;i"o ej-tie s, i Pesponsioi. „ of ".he A:n'.'ric;in Indian , rian A. 

Brophy and Sophie D. Ac jle, Universi"-:.- v., OrJLahOLia Press, Ivoipan, "19^'6. 

30. - Indjans of T olay, Marie Eleanor Griclley Tov,^erton l^ress, Chicago, I96O. Libra>^y. 

31. Jin: v/hit ewoj - f: the Life of a Kiava Ap\:;:io Indian (ed. Charles S. Brant) , Poyer . 
Books, i?ev^ York, 1969^ Library. . • 

•>g2. K achina and_ t ho V/hite Man, The: the Influences of the Whjte Culture on .the 

. Hopi Kachinj Tni lt, The , Frederick J. Dockstader, Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield ILllls, Kdchigan, 195^. 

33. Kaibgh: .. RecpTiections of a Navajo Girlhood ," Kay Bennett VJestem Lone Pre Si;^ 
Lps Angeles, 19b^-^. ' -\ ^ 

•>^3u Land of the _ Spotted Eap;l p, Chief Standing Bear, Houghton, Mifflin Co. , 1933^ 

•■^^3p« Le gends oi^^he I/)n;i\HoUV^e ,-::'&^^^^^ Cornplanter, J. B. Lippincott Co., 

Philadelphia, 1938'r- '/r --■ 

"^Jr.. Life of GerK^ral E ly'gv; Pa ^ -kfjr, The : Last Grand Sachem of the Iroquois and 

General Gran' c ' 5; TTi l'Ttary .•:e:cret.t^ry , Arthur Caswell. Parker, Buffalo }fistoriea.l 
Society Publica'oions, Buffalo, 19L9' 

•^'•37. Mir acle Hill; the, Story of a Hava.jo Poy , Emerson Blackiiorse Mitchell\and 
T~D. Allen; University of Oklahoir.a Press, I967. 

. ' ■ . ' . , ■■■■ 
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3S. My Indian Boyhood , Luther Standin'; Bear, Houghton', Mifflin Co. , New York, 19r*8. . 

39. My^ People, the Sio i.tx, Lather Starling Bear (ed..: E. A. BrininiJtool), Houghton, 
MiffllFh Co. , BosTion'and New York 1928. 

^0. Narrative of a Southern Cheyer:r>e -//oman , anonymous (ed. Tr\;unan Michelson), 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collectious, Washington,, D. C- , 1932. 

*hl. Navajo Historical Selections ,— v,'illiam Morgan, vdth^ Robert W. Young^ Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Lawence, Kansasy^ 195^- , .. , . ' ' ^ 

Na.vajo Indian Poems ; Translation From the Navajo^ and Other Poems , Cha-La-Pi- 
{as told to Hilda Faunce Wetherill), Vantafje Press, New York, 195^. 

'^■^3. ■ Nj'j' Perc^ Texts , Archie Phinney, Columbia University Contributions to -Anthro- 
pclbgy. New York, 193^- . * 

-y-hh. Old Fat her, the Story Teller , Pablita Velarde, Dal- StT> , King cPublisher^, 
, Globe, Arizoru, 190O. 

Old Indian Lerj;encj , 'Gertrude Bcrr-in Zitkalei-Sa), Ginn an:: Co., Boc-con and London, 
1901: ... 

^■k6. Q;:i- iha " Ti- ibe / The , Francis La F1-: :he and Alice Fletche, Government Printing 
Office, V.a^hington, D. C, I91I. 

., '^'^r? • Osa^cs^ The: Children of the '\11 ..le .Waters , John Joseph Mathev/s, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1961. ' 

■^^^8. Our Inaccurate Textbooks , anonymous. The Indian Historian Press^ San Francisco, 

1970; T 

.^+9- Owl Sacred Pack of ,th6. Fox Indians, :/rhe , Trujfi'an Michelson , Bureau of American 
Ethnology, V/ashington^ D. C., 1921, ■ ' \ ■ ■ ' 

■^'50- on the Iroquois ^ y^jrthur Caswell Parker, Syracuse University Press, 

S^-racuse, 1968.- ' , . ' ' ' , 

'^51-- Pg:^ATiee Indian Societies , James R, Murie, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 191^1. ' , ' 

Pictographic History of the Oglada Sioux, A , Amos Bad Heart Bull,- University .of • 
Nebraska I^ess, Lincoln, 1967^ 

:^53. Pina Indian Legends , Anna f^oore Shaw, University of Arizona Press, Tucson, I968. 

"^5^^- Pimgi Hemembern, A, George V/ebb, University of Arizona Press, Iticson, 1959. 

••^55. Poems, John Rollin Ridge, Henry Payot and Co., Publishers, San li'ranc^^LS'co, 1868. 

.gg tlatch ,"^ George C C3.utesi, Gray's Publishing Ltd., Sidney, British Columbia, 
19(^9. ■ 7--^^- 

•5<-p7. IVoject Head Start i n an Indian Ccmmunity , Alfonso Ortiz, University of /Chicago 
. F'-ress, . Chicago, 19o5. ^ ' • ' ' 
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••>«-53. Paeblo Indians o r the So-athv;egt ^ Edv/ai^d P. Dozier, Holt, lUnehart and Winaton,.. 
Nev/ 'York, 1970. 

59. Rariah '?:avajos^ The ^, Son of Tornier Many Beads (ed. V/illiom Morgan and Robert. >^ 
Young)., iVareau of Indian Affairs, Lavrrence^ Kansas, 19^7- 

-^5o. Red Horse C>A-^ier' s. Win te r Count : the Oglala Sioux, 1786-I968, Red Hoi^se a^mer 

(ed. Joseph S. KarvHT), The p.ooster Publishing Co., Martin, South Dakota, ' 1969. 

•^-61. Red tranters azid the Animal People , Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), Harper and . 
Brothers, New Y'ork, 190^"^ 

-^2. Red Jacket: Last of the Sc ^ : Casv-ai Park r, M. rrii^v/ }[ill Publishing Go. , ^ 

New York^ 1^')2. • • • ■ ' 

"^3. Re dnien of the :aden V?est , Ruper" Cc:;r.c, The Indian Histor.:.an Press, San Fi'ancisco, 
• '1970. 

6h. Report on the irst All-^Indlnr: T - "l -cr Conferencd on Cal-^fornia Indian Education , 

anonyiabus, ; alifornia inai:in : ::u , nxi on Association, Ini-^j, Modesto, I96'/. . 

-^•oj). . Run Tov/ard thf; riightlan d, .J- F. : V. G. Kilpatrick, Bou-rhern University Pi^ess, 

. Dallas, • 1^^. Library. 

-x66. ' Sah-^an/>>de-ch. the Chn e f ^ s •L^.:?ht-r , L:,:2illo Winnie (Sah-[r:.n-de-oh) , Vintage 
Press^ Hev; Jork, ly'&o. 

^67. Seneca M;\^hs and Folk Tale ^, Arthur Caswell Parker, Buffalo Historical Society, 
Buffalo, 19'<3- 

->n58. Shr^dov of Seouayoh, The: -Social Docurnents of the -Cherokees, l86;?-196H , J. Fi and 
. 'A. G. Kilpatrick, UniveriLdty of Cklahorna i^ess, Konnan, ISo^. , 

69. Shinnecock Indians, The , Lois Marie ?runter. Buys Brothers, Islip, Nev:. Yprk, 195^-- 

^>«70. Soul of -the Indian, The ^. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), Houghton, Miff lin Co. , 
Boston a.nd Nevr York, 1911- 

-'^■Jl. Spea]cing of Indians , Ella C Deloria, PViendship" Press, New York, l^hh. 

2. Spr in gplace : the M ora\ dan Mission arid ,the V/ci.rd Family of the Cherokee Nat j on , 
Muriel H. -.vrignt, Co-operativq Publishing Co.", Guthrie, Oklahoir.a, 19^10. ' 

■^73. S tran.^e Journey: tho V ision Q uest of a Psyc h ic Indian VJoman , Louise Lone Dog, 
Naturegjraph Co., riealdsburg,;. Calif ornia, 190U. 

•^<7^t-. Sundown, John Joseph Mathcv;s, Longmarns, Green and Co., New York, 193^^. 

■>75. Siu-roundod, The , DS\rcy McNickle, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York,/19.36. ' 

76. Tahan: Out of Sava gery Into Civilization , Joseph K. Griff is , George B. Doran Co., 
NevPS:T)rK, , ■ . ' • 

Talkin;-': to the Moon , John Joseph Mathews, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 19'^-5' 
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■■ ■ ^ . . ■ ■ \ 

"^^^ ?^naina Tale<; yrcm- Alarka, Bill Vandrin, University of Oiaahoma Tress, Norman, 19,69. 

^79. r:rpe.Gtrie3 i:z the ^^the Spiri t of India- Painting , David Villasenor, 

r.aturegrapri i^iblii^hers, Healdsburg, Califor::ia^, I966. : 



^82. 
^-83. 



gecxnseh and ?os Tiinesj^ t he Story of a Greg- . ndi^. John M. Oakison, 
G. ?. Putnaia's Sons, TsGv/.York, 19^:,. ~ ~ 

;:r.^y Ca:ne Here First: th e r^:ic of the Anierican In dian, D^Arcy McNickle, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, I949. ' 

2radltions of the 3kz6d_?B^^^ Jeznes H. r-turie, with George Amos Dorsey, Houf^hton ' 
•JviLfflin and Co., ^oston, 190^. , . ^ ' 
• " V • .■ ' - _ ^ ■ 

Tru ^: of a Hooi: St ^^l es Relating the Cr ii ?in, Myths, and Clan Hist ories^ of - . 
. V.-^ S-°:21} ^aEuna -.c-ruate\,-a, Arizona vlorzrIh.-d I-resc, Flagstaff/ 1967; 

" i-i^ '^^^ ^^^-g '--an's Roa d, Johr. Joseph Mathews, University ••' 
Ox OKlanp.-a. Press , wor:r,an, I906. Library. / 

m. yalJ ^n Your Soul r_l£ve_Jncantations , J. p. an:l A. C Kilpatrick, Southern ' ' ^ 
i-:e..hodist,bniver3ity Press, Dc^Uas, I965. ^Library. 

*36. Ws.r Cer:.-c ny and Pea ,e i jo^romony of thr- Osase Indian:;. 7§>, . Francis La F:iesche, 
durqau ci i-..'::erican IJ^i-jiology ; Vjashingi^on , T-, C. , 

*or. u>.7 ^'^_ving Sin, 3thel Brar.t Monture, with Harvey Chaljiiers, Macnillan 



Co. , Ke-.v Yo: 1: ,■ 1943 

*88.., When, coyote Walk ed the Earth: Indian Tales of the Pacific Northwest . Corinne 
Ku;-aiing, Henry Hol^, Kew York, 19^9. ~; [ 



89. 



I ■ 

v rhere the .Ca;ne ^.q^J^ie^JiJ^ather Jeff King (Maude Oakes, recorder) ,1 Princeton 
. university i>ress, Princeton, 1970. , ' .. ■ • 

*9C. Winter Coint [novel]. Chief Eagle ,■ Golden Ball ;>ress , Denver, I968.' 

■ l^ild like the- Foxes,"'Anauta Blackrnore , ' John Day Co. , New York , I956. ■ 

Younr; An;orican Poets (..ee nine poenLs by Jair.es Welch), James Welch, editor, 
aig xaoie iaibiishing Co., Chicago /. I968. ' 
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APPENDIX G 
PUBLIC LAW 90-351 

This section contains a copy of ^ 
a section of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 referring to programs avail 
able under the Act. 



\ 



/ 



7.50 -ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS 



Authorizing statute: Part D, title 1, Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, Public Law 90-351, 82 
Stat. 201 , section A06. ; i 

Administrator: William E. Caldwell, Acting Chief, Office 
of Academic Assistance, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, U. S, Department of Justice, Washington, 

. D. C . 20530, (202) J86-3<»66, 

Nature of program: Designed to provide financial assistance 
to st'adents preparing for law enforcement careers and , to 
law enforcement corrections and other criminal justice 
personnetv ■ \ 

Eligibility: Orly Institutions of higher education are . 
eligible^ Students who wish l4ans or tuition aid must 
apply directly to the participaitlng schools. 

Available assistance: Approval cafeh loans and grants. 

Use restrictions: Loans may be used to attract col 1 ege 
students to law enforcement careers, as well as to 
upgrade persons currently employed 1n 1 ^w'enforcement . 
Grants are restricted to Inservice personnel . 

Past appropriations: Fiscal year 1 969 appropriation, 
$6,. 5 million. Programs not in existence before fiscal 
year 1969. 

Obi igatlons Incurred: $6. 5 mi 1 1 ion obi Igated to ^86 insti- 
tutions. 

Average assistance: Loans up to $1,800 per year. Grants^X 
up to $300 per semester. 



Assistance prereqiitsltes: Loans must be., evidenced by a _ 
• promissory note. Grant recipients must agree to remain 
In law eriforcem'fent for 2 years after they complete 
courses or r°paV full amount of funds advanced. 
Postgrant requirements: Periodic progress and financial 

■reports are required from institutions. _ 
Washington contact: \insert same da^ as under "Administrator . 



Local contact: None.\ 
Application deadlines^ June 7, ,1969 



Apprbval /disapproval time: 1 month. 
Reworking time: 1 week\. , ;., ,^ ' " 

Related programs: .leseVch programs of LEAA are most directly 
related. The LEAA act/ion and 'd,i scret ionary funds grant 
programs are also rela'^ed. 

7.51 - DISCRETIONARY ACTION GRANTS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 

IMPROVEMENT 

Authorizing .statutes: Part G, 82 Stat. 202, section -301 . , 
Administrator: Daniel L. Skoler, Director, Office of Law 

Enforcement ProgVams, Law Enforcement Ass 1 stance Adm^n- . 

Istration, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

20350, (202) 386-:i3A. 
Nature of program: Designed to provide financial assistance 

to the States for improv^ent of- law enforcement programs 

and projects. ., „ n • 

Eligibility: Any State, the District of Columbia, Puerto Fjco, 
American Samoa, Guam, ?nd Virgin Islands, based on ;: 
availability of funds and a suitable, nationally signi- 
ficant project. V I. ^ y 
/Available assistance: Discretionary grants of cash and technic 

ass i stance . • J u 

Use restrictions: Funds may be used, consistent with, .the 

Bureau of the Budget Circular A-87, for projects that 

will improve and strengthen law enforcement. 
Past appropriations: Fiscal year 1969 appropriation, $^4. 35 

million. Program not in existence before 1969. 
Obligations incurred: $i».35 obi igated in fiscal year 1969. 
Average assistance: Grants vary at the discretion of LEAA. 
Assistance prereqaKsltes: States must provide matching funds 

in accordance with Public Law 90-351, .section 301. Require- 

rtent may be waived in exceptional cases. 
PoiUgrant requirements:' Perlod.lc progress and financial 

reports are required. 



Washington contact: Insert same data as under "Administrator." 
Local contacts .None at the present time. 
Application deadll^nes: Not presently fixed';' 
Approval/disapproval time: 2 months. 

Reworking time: 1; month. . *' 

Related programs: \The LEAA planning grant program is most 
directly related. Academic assistance and research 
|ji Uiji tiiii^ ur mAA are also related. Other agency 
programs model cities, HUD; Urban management assistance 
administration, HUD; juvenile delinquency and youth 
development, HEW. 

7.52 - NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE 

\ ■■ ■ 

Authorizing statute: Part D, title I, Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets^ Act of\l968. Public Law 90-351, 82 
Stat, 203, section ^02.' 

Administrator: Henry S. Ruth, Director, National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance 'Administration, Washington, D. C. 20530 
(202) 386-3306. 

Nature of Program: Designed to sponsor and conduct research 
and development relating to the causes and prevention of 
crime, detectioh and apprehension of offenders, management 

^ of criminal justice, rehabilitation of offendersi 
collection and d i ssem i na t ion ,!of c.r im i ha T: ju st i'ce 
Stat i sties. 

El ig i^bi 1 i ty: Public agencies, educational i nst i tut ions , and 
private organizations. . 

Availabl^e. assistance: Grants of cash and techn ica 1 ass i stance . 

Use resfricHons: Funds may be used for research and develop- 

ment of law enforcement -operat ions .and technology. 
Subgrants to local units of government may be used consistent 
.with Bureau of Budget Circular A-21. 

Past appropriations:/ Fiscal year 1 969 appropr iat ion , \ 
$3 \rf^iy^ 'lon./ Prograu) not in ex i stence. before f i sea 1 
year 1969/ 

Obligations/incurred: $3 million obligated in fisc^al l'969. 
Average assistance: Grants viary at discretion of Law Enforce- 

incent Ass i stance Adm in i strat Ion . 
Assi^stance' prerequisites: Recipients must contr i bute money , 

facilities, or services to carry out the purpose for wh ich 

grant is sought . 
Postgrant requirements: Periodic progress and financial . 

reports are required. 
Wash|ncfXpn, Gon Insert same '.data as under. "Adm in i s tra'tor*' . 



Local contact: None. at the presentr- \ 
Application deadlines: Not presently f xed • ^ 
Approval /d i sapproval time: 1 month. \ 
Reworking time: 2 weeks, ' 

Related programs:. The LEAA action and discretionary funds 
grant programs are most directly related. The academic 
assistance program of LEAA is also related. Other agency 
programs model cities, HUD; urban management assistance 
administration,' HUD; juvenile delinquency and youth 
development, HEW. 

7.53 - PLANNING GRANTS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

Authori7ing statue: Part B, title 1, Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, Public Law 90-351, 82. Stat, 
197. section 201 . 

Administrator: Daniel L. Skoler, Director, Office of Law v 
Enforcement Programs, Law Endorcement Ass i stance Admin- 
istration, Department of Justice, Washington, D, C., 
20350, (202) 386-313^. 

Nature of program: Designed to improve law enforcement and 
reduce crime by supporting the developmentxbf coordinated 



Eligibility: Any State, the D i str i ct of Xol umb i a , Puer.to Rico, 
American Samoa, Guam,, and Virgin Islands. If a State fails 
: to apply, local governments within the State may apply. 
States must make at least AO percent of funds available 
to local governments. 
Available assistance: Grants of cash and technical assistance. 
Use restrictions: ^Funds may be used, consistent with Bureau 
of the Budget Circular A-87, for any expense of establi sh- 
ment or operation of the State planning agency required 
by statute to administe'' the program in the State, 
Past appropriations: Fiscal year 1 969 appropr i at Ion , $19 

million.^ Program not in existence before fiscal year 1969^ 
\ Obligation: incurred: $19 million obligated in fiscal 

\ year-, 1969. . ' 

Average assistance: Statutory formula provides minimum grant 

of $100,000 plus a population-based pro. rata share of 

funds to each St^te. 
Assistance prerequisites: The chief executive Of the State must 

establish, or designate, a State 1 aw enforcement agencies 

and of units of general government to administer programs^ 

authorized by the act within the State. 
Pos-tgrant requ s rements: Periodic progress and financial 

reports are required. 
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Washington contact: See "Administrator** above. 
Local contact: None at the present time. 
Application deadlines: ^ Not • presenti fixed . 
Approval /d isapprova I time: I month. 
Reworking time: ^. weeks. 

Re|at;ed programs: The LEAA action and discretionary funds 
grant programs are most directly related. Academic 
assistance and research programs of LEAA are also • 
related. Other agency programs model cities, HUD; urban 
management assistance admlnl strat ion, HUD; juvenile 
. delinquency and youth development, HEW. 

7.5^ - STATUTORY ACTION GRANTS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 

' IMPROVEMENT 

Authorizing statute: Part C, title 1, Omnibus Crime Control 

and Safe Streets Act of I968, Public Law 90-351, 82 Stat. 

202, sett Ion 301 . 
Administrator: Daniel L. Skoler, Director, Office of Law 

Enforcement Programs, Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
„ istratlon. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Telephone (202) 386-313^. 
Nature of Program: Designated to provide financial assistance 
• to the States for Improvement of law es'iforcement programs 
, and projects. 

Eligibility: Any State, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 

American Samoa, Guam, and Virg i n J s lands, based on statutory 
a Ij 1 ocat ion. 

Available assistance: Statutory grants of cash and technical 
assistance. 

Use restrictions: Funds may be used, consistent with Bureau 

of ^Budget Circular A-87, for projects that will improve. 

and\ strengthen law enforcement. 
Past appropriations: Fiscal year 1969 appropriation, '"' "'^ 

$24.65 million. Program not In. existence before I969. 
Ob! Igations- rncurredi^^^^^^^^^^ mi 1 1 Ion obi I gated. 

Average \asitst''ince: Statutory formula provides distribtuion 

to th^ States, accord Ing to population. 
Assistance! prerequisites: States must provide matching 

funds \I,n accordance with Public Law 90-351. Section \ 

301. fffederal share varies from 50 to 75 percent 

depend iing on the_t^yp^e program concerned. 
Postgrant requirements: ' Periodic progress and financial 

reports \are required. 



Washington contact: See "Administrator'' above. 
Lociil contact: None at the present time. 
Application deadl Ines: Not presently fixed'. ^ 
Approval /d 1 sapprova 1 time: 1 month. 
Rewl;:irking time: 2 weeks. 

Related programs: The LEAA planning grant program is most 
directly related. Academic assistance and research 
programs of LEAA are also related. Other agency programs 
model cities, HUD; urban management assistance adminis- 
tration, HUD; juvenile delinquency and youth development, 
HEW. 




APPENDIX H 
PUBLIC LAW 9^-318 

This section contains copies of two 
analyses of the Higher Education 
Act, Public Law 92-318. 
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Prepared by 

Office of Legislation 

U.S. Office of Education 



INDIAN EDUCATION PROVISIONS 
OF PUBLIC LAW . 92-318 



The genesis of the Indian title is somewhat complex. The provi- 
sions were included in the first version of S, 659 as reported 
from the Committee on Labor and, Public Welfare last August. Due 
to a jurisdictional dispute v/ith Senator . Jackson's Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the provisions were broken out 
from So 659, introduced as ,S . 2^4-82, jointly reported by the Cora- ' 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and passed by the Senate in October with 
no opposition. Durin/; the reconsideration of S. 659 to include 
the Emergency School Aid and Quality Integrated Education Act, 
the Indian proviaionG, identical to those in S. 2U-82, were again 
included as Title IV of S . 659. The bill v/as signed into law by 
the President on June 23, 1972., and became Public Law 92-3I8. \ 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN? SUBSTANTIVE AUTHO.RITY- 1 

Title lY part A, of'P.L. 92-318 adds a new pirograra to P.L. 87k \ 
(Impact Aid) which instructs the Commissioner of Education to \ 
carry out a program of financiai. assistance to local educational \ 
agencies to develop and-carry out elementary and secondary _ 
school programs specially designed to meet the special education 
jieeds of Indian children. Grants , may be used for the planning, 
development, establishment, maintenance and operation of programs. 

This program provided for an entitlement to the LEA in the 
amount of the full average per pupil expenditure for the State 
times the mimber of Indian children enrolled. An LEA is eligible 
if it has at least 10 Indian children enrolled, or if such child- 
ren constitute 50 percent of the enrollment. This requirement 
does not apply to the States of Alaska, California, or Oklahoma, 
or to any LEA located on or near sen Indian reservation. 

In addition to the sums appropriated for grants to LEA's, there 
is authorized to be appropriated. an additional amount not in 
excess of 5 percent of the entitlement payments for schools on 
or near reservations which are not LEA's or have not been LEA s 
for more than three, years. \ 

In the event that insufficient funds are appropriated under this 
part to pay in full the total entitlements to the LEA's, the_ 
maximum amounts which all agencies are eligible to receive will . 
be. ratably reduced. 



Page 2 



In this part^ as in other parts of the law*, parental participa- 
tion is stressed. Fart A requires "open consultation" of the 
parents by the LEA in the development of the program j approval 
of the application b.y a committee composed of a majority of 
parents i and continued involvement and evaluation of the program 
by the parents. 



Ai\lENDr^ai:NTS TO EXISTING PROVISIONS OF P.L. 8?^ 

The law requires that LEA*s receiving funds on the basis of the 
parents of Indian; children under P,L. 87^ provide satisfactory 
assurance that Indian children, will participate on an equitable 
basis in all school programs. 

In addition, the Commissioner is directed to exercise aiithority 
under section kl^ of the General Provisions Act to require 
parental participation with respect to use of Impact Aid; funds 
•earned by Indians • ' • ■ 



SPECIAL PR0GRA!/;3 AND PROJECTS TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- • 
TIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

Part E of the law adds now section ^10 to Title VIII ESEA to /. 
authorize a series of biroad grant programs to be adminis.tered 
by the Commissioner. Grant progx-ams for the following' purposes/ 
aire authorizedi (1) to support planning, pilot, and demonstra-; 
tion projects v/hich p.re designed to test and demonstrate the' . ; 
effectiveness of programs for improving educational opportuni- ' 
ties for Indiaii children; (2) to assist in the establishment and 
operation of programs providing services not otherwise available 
and development and establishment of exemplary progi^ams ? (3) to 
assist in the establishment, ^and .operation of preservice eind 
inservice training programs, for persora^el Bex^ing Indian childreni 
and (4) to encourage dissemination of inf ontiation and sve.luations 
of educational programs for Indian children. It is stated in 
the Committee Report that development of cultAirally relevant and 
bilingual curriculum materials should be emphasized under this 
part. 

Sta'oe and local education agencies ^ institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and Indian tribes euid organiz^'tions are eligible grantees 
under this pairt. " 

For purposes of making grants under this part there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $25 million for FY ''?3 and $35 million 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. - 
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EXTENSION OF SET-AS IDES TO BIA UNDER TICE ELE^^ENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT AiM3' TIE EDUCATION OF THE Il^ilDICAPPED ACT 

Funds are sot aside by law from certain o:^ prograjns to be adin5.n- 
istered by the BIA under Titles I, II, and III of ESEA and, the . 
Education of the Hemdicapped Act> P»L. 92-318 extends the exist- 
ing set-aside provisions through FY- 'yS* 

For the purposes of Titles II and III ESEA and part B of the . 
Education of the Handicapped Act ( Assistiance to States) i, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have the same duties and respon-» 
sibilities regarding these funds as a State ed^Acation agency. 



SPECIAL PROGRAJ^IS RELATING TO ADULT; EDUCATION FOR INDIANS 1' 
SUBSTANTIATE AUTHORITY 

^ ■ i 

In part C a 2iew section 314 is added to the Adult Education Aot 
directing the Comniisi;ioner to administer a prograra of grants tb 
State educational a.gencies and LEA's, and Indian tribes, insti'tu- 
tioni: and organisatioiis to support planning, pilot, and demon- 
stration projects v/hich are designed to plan, evaJ-uate, and 1 
demonstrate Indian adult education prograjns- There are author^ 
ized to bo appropriated $5 million for FY '73 and $8 million fqr 
each of the x\'ro succeeding fiscal years for this program/ ( 



OFFICE of' INDIAN EDUCATION, DEPUTY C0I«v1ISSI0NER FOR INDIAN " l 
EDUCATION, N'ATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR INDIAN EDUCATION \ 

Part D establishes a bureau level Office of Indian Education 1 

v/ith OE to administer the Indian provisions of this Idw. The \ 

lav/ requires that tlie new OIE be headed by a GS-I8 Deputy Com- 1 

missioner for Indian Education. " | 

The Commissioner must select the Deputy Commissioner for Indian \ 
Education from a list of nominees submitted by the National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education. ^ 

The National. Council consists of 15 Indian members appointed' by 
\the President from lists , of nominees furnished by Indian, tribes 
'^nd; organizations. In addition to furnishing nominees for the 
Deputy Commissioner pcst^ the Council v;ill engage in such duties 
4.s: advising the Commissioner regarding the administration of 
einy prograra affecting Indians; advising on ^ the budget and fund- 
ing process J reviev/i,ng applications submitted to the DIE for , . 
fundings - evaluating programs funded by .the OIE 1 ^d reporting 
directly to the Congress j with recommendations for improvements 
of Federal Indian education programs. 
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EARMARKING OF HIGIiSR ' EDUCATION TIT.LS Y.. PART D, ?UNDS 

Part E creates a nev/ section 532 under, Part D of the Education 
Professions Development Act containing a 5 percent set-aside 
from part D funds for the training of peraonnel to be teachers 
in BIA schools. Based on t:ie FY '73 budget request of $77-8 
million for the purposes Cx part D, the earmarkin^c ' vrould 
involve $3.89 million for the training of teachers for the 
50,000 pupil 3IA system. Indians are to he given preference 
in such training prograjns* 



iUlEKDRffi;-;'^^ :"(:. ?VjXT^. I ESEA 

The set-ap' Ko^i^io^ of Title I for the Secretary of the 
Interior i€ v:^;ended through FY '73 • A nev/ subparagraph (C) 
is added to c^^-cticn i03(a)('I) of Title I controlling the amount 
of, and ti^r.TTv^ -jrcr. vhich pajTnents are made to the Secretary of 
the Interior =.^:ncuir the aet-aside provision. The terms of the 
nev/ subpart ::x*apri are substantially similar to the memorandum, 
of .underr:: tand:.r'0''. already in ef |'ect/betv;een OE and BIA concern-- 
^^"ing the aCmirde 'jration of Title'"' I ■ funds v- 
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5659, (PL 92-318), the Higher Education 
Act of 1972, was signed into 1av/ on 
June 23, 1972. The Kennedy amendment* 
Title TV, Indian Education, supported 
by most of the Democrati c. pres idential 
candidates when it was initially pre- 
pared in February, 1971, survived the 
lefiislatiye process, but with some 
major changes^ ^ (See .1 LR, no. 2, p.35) 



What the Act does not do, as compared 
to its. earl ier form, is to turn over 
control of the BIA Education Programs 




.to a National Bocird of Indian Education. 

"Neither does it/provide for the actual \. 

operation, of .schools by this board, which 

is now designated by the Act; as an \ 

"Advisory Board. \ / ■- \ 

■ • \ 1 

\ ' "'^ 

What Title IV does do is add to the „ , 

regulations and funding-^of several exist'l" . 
ing major programs that furfd, Indian j 
education J, and create severajl new pro- ' 
grams. Also, i t estabi i shes-j a National: 
Advisory Council on Indian Education, . 
which evaluates, advises on and discusses 



Public Law 814, Public Law 874, and 
the El^ementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 grants with the Commis- 
sioner of Education (within HEW). The 
National Advisory Council > under the 
Act, will send a yearly review of all 
federal Indian education programs 
to the Congress. The Bureau of Indian 
Education Is established within the 
Office of Education, HEW, under a 
deputy coiranissioner. This Bureau v/ill 
administer, under the di rection ofthe 
Commissioner of Education, the Title 
III programs of;ESEA established by this '^^ 
Act, and the PL-874 new programs, as well 
as the new Section \810 of ESEA, added 
by the Act. 



GENERAL POLICY 



Al^though changed from its Original form, 
Tiltle IV retains the foil oWinq policy 
features: 



1. The grants involved sh'iall be " 
approved only after th'^ community, , 
the parents of the students, and 
when applicable, the students 
themselves, have participated, and 

i will continue to participate in 
the fonnation, operation, and 
evaluation of the program. 

2, The Public Laws -added to by S.659 
are to be broadened in the defir- 
nition of '^Indian. In the ccse 
of PL-874, now applicable to 
Indians as . defined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Act 
allows these new definitions: an 
enrol\led member of any organized 

. group) of Indians, including those ■ 
' terminated Isihce 1940, and their 
first or se'cond degree descendants; 
\ individuals' determined to be 
■\ ^Indians under new guidelines estab- 
\ 11 shed by the National Advisory 
\ Council and ithe Commissioner of 



Education. The Act leaves vpen 
the possibility of including all 
Indians in the country within the 
new Sections established by the 
Act, v/ithout decreasing each in- 
dividual share and without decrea- 
sing funds for the ''federal impact" 
titles, which aid school districts 
by replacing th,- amount of reve- 
nue lost from non-taxable lands. 

3. Several existing programs are 
•v^^ strengthened to involve activites 
"''"'that meet the needs bf .Indian 
dfi^sdren only. This could cut 
down 'bn, the diffusion of federal- 
Indian e'ducation grants, if the 
^ mechanisms 'inv the Act are applied 
adequately, an'd^^lf they set a 
precedent for politic.. 

^. .\Title IV. origianally sp&<;ified that 
;\\the Commissioner of EducaHpn 
ilcould not approve any non-Indian 
I ^organization as the receiving\ 
'cigency of any of these grants, ''un- 
less "all** approvable grants had};- 
b.een approved." This confusing " 
language was replaced with a 
c^^unittment to "Indian priority"^ 
in "assigning grants. - :\ 
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\Th'e,T^tle originally waived accre- 
\Ji tatiV)n requi rements under the 
Hi^gherNEducation Act of 1951, f6r 
fiye yea^rs, for schools locatedMon 
or ^n'^air Reservations , if the . 
CorrimissioWr of Education so 
decided, Vhis might have been 
advantage to those who are attenjipt- 
ing to gain\local control, of thi . 
schools, but\j:his was ommitted flr| 
the final ver^'on. 
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Several other prbvisions relatedUp 
developing local fh^ian control qf\ 
school b^^ rds are estahl ished under 
t^e Act. ESEA, THle^VII is amenc)-^ 

5SK 



e'd! to allow the Commissioner of \ 
/Educatfon to detenn'ne schools "on 



or near Reservations'' run by Indian 
non-profit "institutions or organ- 
izations of the tribe,'; to be 
considered as the"loca1 educa- 
tional agency," /Another indica- 
tion of this tehdency in the 
final version of Title IV is the 
absence of the requi rement that 
state educational agencies approve 
PL-874 grantsC 

7. Most ^s in niftcant is that PL-874 
funds'^involyed are not channeled 
through the state system, but are 
* to go directly to the local 
educaticuial agency. With the. new 
difinitions of such agnecies found 
in the' Act, there is a chance to 
open the funding possibilities for - 
developing Indian controlled 
schools, and a better chance of 
- the funds , benefiting ttie students 
.they are Intended for. 

\ 

/ 

. V \ ■ 

PART A: REVISION 0F\ IMPACTED 

AREAS PROGRAM 



Part A', Title IV, is "A Revision of 
Impacted Areas Program {PL-874) as it 
Relates to Indian Children." 

The Act hits squarely in t!ie controversy 
of what uses are made of federal impact 
aid, Johnson-O'Malley , and ESEA funds 
atvthe state and district level. 

The funds authorized in tne Act, to be 
computed on a per pupil basis, are for 
"local educational agencies to._develop 
and" carry out elementary and secondary 
school programs specially designed to 
meet the snecial educational needs of 
Indian children in the United States.'' 

That these "special needs" will be 
adequately defined is assured by the 
coimiunity involvement clauses, found 



throughout the Act, and additionally, 
in Part A, by the development of a 
committee of parents and, students' 
which participates and approves pro- 
grams and projects which "will sub- 
stantially increase the. educational 
opportunities of Indian children..." 
Grants may only be used to plan and 
develop pronrams specifically designed 
to meet the needs of Indian children, 
to pay for the establishment and 
operatTon of these programs, and for 
minor classroom remodeling and pur- 
chase of new equipment of these pro- 
grams 

To make sure that these needs alone are 
met with the funds administered under 
• the^ amendment to PL-874, the existing 
874 clause which prescribes that the 
state will not render aid to the edu- 
cational agency at less than the 
amount it would have rendered if the 
funds were not grantG4,-~is rG£r:rs^'r-tod 
in the amendment. In addition, for- 
mulas for evaluating and enforcing the 
state's cooperation, , including a 
yeaj^ly audit, are strongly indicated. 

An amount equal to"5 percent of the 
total PL-874 per pupil funds, and 
additional to it, will be used for 
those schools that are not local edu- 
cation agencies, or have not been 
operating for three years, constituting 
a discretionary "fund/ for non-established 
schools. 

A 

\ 

In short, Title IV has limited the use \ 
of the funds in PL-874*s nev/ Title, \ 
making them usable only to rneet the 
special needs of Indian children, and, 
provided the means to enforce the 
policy. PL-874 will also continue to 
provide funds for tiio education of 
children in Public schools on or near 
Reservations under its federal impact 
Section, currently about $30 million 




annually. 



PART B: SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS AND PR0J£CI5.„ 



f . 

Part B is an amendment to Title VI Fir 
of ESEA *65, and as such, does not i 
affect the massive funds that flow ' 
annually from Title I to^.nearly every 
school district enrolling Indian chiild- 
reri. Nor does the Act affect the funds 
annually set aside for the Secretaryiof 
Interior for use in the BIA schools, al 
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though that was considered, (These/ 
funds are set aside from the ESEA*s 
program in HEW for use by thq BIA, 
and this procedure has been criticized 
on the. grou.':ds that it does not en- 
courage auditing^pr proper .guidelir«as 
in distribution o\the funds). . 



The amendment to Titl^VIII does place 
S25-min.=ion in 1973 and'\^35 million 
in both ^1974 and 1075 into purview of 
the CommHssioner of Education and the 
new Burejau of Indian Education. This 
•new program will be, if appropriated 




s 



for as authorized, in. addition to the 
^$20 million plus, al ready reachi ng; In- 
"dian children annually un-der ESEA. '* 

The new Title VMI proprans include 
priority for Ipdian organizations, 
and will provide nrants for the 
testing and. .support of orojects which 
will provid^ educational services not 
now available to Indian children. 
These grants v/ill not take into ac- 
coun the Roservation or off-Reserva- 
tion status of students, and can 
even be used for special nronrams in 
federally sijaoorted (5IA) schools at 
'the elciTientary and secondary level. 



Althounh Title I E5EA hc>s not been 
affected by this' Act, both Titles II 
and III have been amended to rcnovc 
the nrcvi ousl y. aqrced-unon authoritv^* 
of the BI^\ to use these funds as 
needed in their schools » and has 
placed it in the Office of Education. 
'These Titles" include funds for li- 
brary materials, textbooks, guidance, 
and testing.. This sv;itch is in part, 
a response to continued criticism 
ah out the lack of accountability 
over funds like those in ESEA when 
re'l eased bv HEW to BIA, without 
adequate auditing or assurance of 
their use. 



PART C: • ADULT EDUCATION 



■.Part C afso amends ESEA", this time ■ ■ 

' under Title III for Indian ad.ults, 
authQ.ri;^inq million in 1973 and : 

' .^8 .million in each of the next two 
years, . Again,- Indian preference for 
the agency receiving the grants, and 
community anvolvement are necessary, 

' and\are determined to be adequate by 
the Cpmmissioner of Education (and, 
as im'plied, by the Bureau of Indian 
Educav'ion add its deputy Co™issioner) 



PART D: STRtlCTURE 



As discussed earlier, Part D is nota- 
ble for the spareness of its language. 
There. are no provisi ons made for the 
funding of the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation or the National Advisory Board 
it authorizes and establishes, except 
that the Commissioner of Education 
shall make available to the Board such 
funds as necessary to carry out its 
functions, tlie money to come from the 
General Educational Programs Act. 

The Board's duties have all been des- 
cribed in this article, except that, \ 
the Board has a very broad scone for 
its study and advisement responsib.ili-- 
ties, and the deputy Commissioner of 
the BIE (Bureau of Indian Education), 
can be 'assigned other duties by the 
Commissioner of Education. 



PART E.:' MISCELLANEOUS 



Part E' also has been cut down in length 
and does not carry the provision for 
sunport and. study of the community 
college concept that was in the original 
oroposal. Two provisions remain, one 
to make available through Title V, ESEA, 
contracts for the education of ooten- 
.tial teachers in the BTA schools. A- 
no.ther, as already mentioned, to amend 
Title VII of ESEA, Bilingual Education, 
to allow grants ;to organizations that 
educate elementary and secondary stu-' 
dents' on or frofn a Reservation, thus 
l^r'^udening the /def ini ti on of local 
educational agency. 

THE FUTURE 



The inclusion/ of Title IV in S,659 re- 
Dresents oart of the struggle to put 
together a cpmnrehensi ve Indian educa- 
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tion Act, a struggle -^'n which Tribes 
and national Indian o-qanizations 
have exnressed e variety of oninions, 
suDDort of varying proposals, and in 
some cases, denial tha^tj there is need 
for such aa Act at this time. 

The major provisions of the pronosed 
comprehensive bill in the section . 
that relates to oublic schools have 
been cove,red by the Title IV passage, 
with the exception of two funding 
s areas: school construction, and ironi- 
cally, higher education. The Board 
established is advisory only, and does 
not hold the Control pa/ers that had 
been proposed, and opposed by Indians 
throughout the hearings on the various 
bills. Neither is the 'Board estab-' 
lished separate from all ot:hGr execu- 
tive agencies, nor doesn't affect OEO 
.or the major oroarams in BIA, Thus 
it is likely that a bill like Senator 
Jackson's (D-Wash.), S.2724, would 
be reduced to its Title I, the S'ation- 
al Board ofRegents, administerinq 
Federally operated schools for Indians/^ 
and be pursued separately. . 



'Another question of irmiediate import- 
ance is the level of funding that will 
iCome out of the Appropriations Cornmit- 
tees.- Being of major importance ,/ tlie 
Act. will be considered for appropria- 
tions in a supplemental budgR- to the 
1973 budget, and may be considered as 
early as the en<t of July. The Senate 
Subcommittee, Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, jchai red by Warren 
G. Magnuson (b-WashJ, and the House 
Subcommittee, -also Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare, chaired, by 
Daniel J. Floor (D-Penn.), will 
consider the policies and funding 
recommendations made by the. Commis- 
si oner of Education and othvVr offi- 
'cials at HEW, v/hich raises th^ first 
question^of hpw much of the authori- 
Z'ations in T'ftle IV wi 1 T be appro- 



priated, and ho^v the Act v/ill affect 
the existing Indian Educational assist- 
ance policies. Policy changes in JOM 
and other orog^rams, if there Drove to 
be any thro'.;qh the efforts of the 
executive departments, and in Approori- 
ations Comi^i ttees , will perhaps be re- 
flected here. Another matter of imoor- 
tance to Indian education, the. full 
funding of PL-815 for school construc- 
tion in impacted areas, and for Reser- 
vation-related schools, will be indi- 
cated by this year's availability of 
grants for Indian schools and the ease , 
with which such requests are granted 
and carried out. 'Title IV's exclusion 
of school construction money Was effect- 
ed with the exoectation of a more 
reasonable availability^ of the PL-815 
funds.' 



Title [V is not a comprehensive Indjan 
Education Act although it doi^s offer 
some avenues toward the realization of 
local control of Public schools serv':^' 
Indians and a source of much needed' 
funds for much needed programs. 




APPENDIX I 
LETTER FROM LEGISLATOR 



This section confains a copy of a 
letter from Representative William $• 
Broomfieid • '\ 



\ 



WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
IBrM DtJTikT. Mi^hicaIh 

tiisTttcT oner aucsuj- 

1029 S. WASHiNilCN 

RoiM Car. WiCNiCAn 
Phohi: 54)- 2 400 



IHJafltjinfltoiu 50.C. 20515 



FOREIGN AfFAIRS 
COMMITTEE.. 

VUWMCtON ADOaj;tl: 

5i;iT»24JS, 
Ratmin Houji Orri:t Buumnc 
PuMJL- 202: 22^6135 



September 5, 197Z 



Mrs. . Joann Sebas.tian Morris 

8760 Wust Troy 

Oiik Park, Michigan / 

Dear Mrs, Morris: 



i r>;cenl'.vr -r.ecl fi om your niothcr^s neighbor, 
Mj s. i.-. . 5.>f ih. :: work you a re cloLng in t lie 
D'jt. roil rt:a c oncornini.; tli;e KiLch igati Indian 
^JilducatLoM Survey. / 

I must e om m end you o n y p u i' e f f o r t a to -re's I ore 
the 1 n d.i' a n c u 1 1 u i- e . You iijh o u \cL h c" -v e r y p i* o u d 
of y o u i: I a c c om p 1 i s h m e n I s;] a h d 1 h o j:) e y o vu-p r o J o c t 
will be ' s u c c: e s s U rl . ^ " ' I 



Best wishes and a a in I commend you on your 
fine work J.--'' 1 . ' 



/ 



WSB:sal 



Sine e rel y , 



VViiliam S. .Broomfield 
M e m b^e r o f Congress ; 



''2 
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